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EUROPE AND THE DEMAND FOR WHEAT 


ma, OR three years the price of American 
sent wheat has been persistently unprofitable 

— Pe] to the grower, considering the farm costs 

By of production and the purchasing power 

amie) of the dollar over commodities the farm- 
er buys. Many factors have contributed to this result. 
In my judgment it has been due primarily to the rela- 
tion of the world wheat supply to the effective demand, 
with a persisting tendency to accumulation of surplus. 
How did this relationship come to be established? 
What is the present position of supply and demand? 
What is the tendency or trend respecting supply and 
demand? What are the prospects for change in this 
trend? These questions must be answered before one 
can correctly appreciate the problem of the American 
wheat grower. To answer them requires a well-balanced 
consideration of many aspects of the European situa- 
tion, in particular as they affect the import demands 
and the domestic supplies of bread grains, with proper 
reference to the other exporting nations and their rela- 
tions with the importing countries. 


THE WORLD TREND OF WHEAT PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 
TION BEFORE THE WAR 


Before the war the production and consumption of 
wheat were increasing steadily and rapidly. It is 
impossible to speak on this subject with precision. 
World wheat crop statistics at best form rather crude 
approximations; not all countries report figures, and 
even the American figures are more or less inaccurate. 
In some of the reporting countries, as Russia and 
India, only the exporting areas have been seriously 
estimated. There are grounds for believing that the 
wheat crop of Europe was overestimated before the 
war, and the crops of the surplus exporting countries 
underestimated. But the figures assembled by our De- 
partment of Agriculture are good enough for the con- 
templation of trend and movement. 

Let us consider the available figures for the world 
wheat crops for the years 1891-1914, in millions of 
bushels, for substantially the same group of countries 
and including all but unimportant wheat areas. If 
these figures be at all accurate, it is evident that during 
this 24-year period the world’s wheat crops were in- 
creasing by an average of 65,000,000 bus a year. This 
meant an increase of nearly 30 per cent in the decade 
1900-10. This rate of increase held up well until 1916, 
Had this increase continued, a normal crop in 1920 
would have been some 4,200,000,000 bus, somewhat 
above the bumper crops of 1913 and 1915. In 1923 
the corresponding figure would have been 4,400,000,000. 

This increased production was accompanied by no 
marked change in wheat values. Wheat prices tended 
upward, indeed, after 1894; but so did prices in gen- 
eral, and the trends of both were similar. Conse- 
quently, one must explain the increase by showing how 
demand grew and how the supply was correspondingly 
enlarged, 

The growth of population in wheat consuming coun- 
tries was the largest single factor in increasing the 
demand. Unfortunately, population statistics are too 
incomplete and unreliable to enable us to determine 
just how the rate of increase in population compared 
with the rate of increase in wheat consumption. Even 
in the United States, however, where the growth in 
population is conceded to be much more rapid than in 
the world as a whole, the population increased only by 
21 per cent between 1900 and 1910, while the increase 
in world wheat production in the same decade was 
about 28 per cent. 

Much of the increased consumption is clearly at- 
tributable to increased per capita consumption of wheat 
products within wheat and rye eating countries, and to 
the growing penetration of wheat into other countries, 
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such as China and Japan. Increase in wheat per 
capita consumption has resulted largely from two 
different reactions, one involving a cheapening of the 
diet, the other in improvement of the diet. In any 
country, or in any class within a country, when for any 
reason the consumption of animal products declines, 
the substitutes will be cereals, sugar, vegetables or 
fruits. Wheat is the premier cereal. When the per 
capita consumption of animal products declines, wheat 
is likely to be the cereal to which consumption turns. 
The world over, as agriculture passes from the range 
to frontier farming, and from frontier farming to di- 
versified agriculture, the consumption of animal prod- 
ucts tends to fall and the consumption of bread to rise. 
With the development of intensified industrialization, 
the absolute consumption of bread and the relative po- 
sition of bread in the diet tend to rise. In a period of 
unusually high wages, workers are prone to revive 
higher consumption of animal products or to diversify 
their diet, with a consequent reduction in bread con- 
sumption. When, however, pressure for economy in 
food reappears, consumption of animal products de- 
clines, the consumption of cereals tends to rise, and 
wheat is apt to be the first cereal affected. Such in- 
creases in wheat consumption represent a cheapening 
of the diet. 

On the other hand, an increase in wheat consumption 
occurs also as an expression of improvement of the 
diet. Under conditions of general prosperity, peoples 
or classes who have subsisted largely on other cereals 
take up the use of wheat. Increase in wheat consump- 
tion at the expense of millet and rice was one of the 
outstanding results of high war wages in India, China 
and Japan. In our southern states we have observed 
an increase of consumption of wheat at the expense of 
that of corn. For two decades before the war, wheat 
was gradually replacing rye in German speaking coun- 
tries, as an expression of industrial prosperity. During 
the war, consumption of wheat in Italy was increased at 
the expense of corn, and the policy of the present gov- 
ernment of Italy is to maintain the higher’ wheat con- 
sumption as an element in national efficiency. To some 
extent, wheat has supplanted corn in the Balkans. In 
a broad, historic sense, there is a cereal scale, both indus- 
trial and social, with millet, barley, rice and corn at 
the bottom, passing upward through rye to wheat. 

These factors, then, explain the increased demand 
for wheat in the 25 years before the war—increase of 
population, pressure toward cheapening the diet as 
animal products became more costly, improvement of 
the diet as advances in standards of living permitted. 

Increased wheat supplies to meet these demands 
were forthcoming at no material advance in real cost 
chiefly because of expansions of acreage, in older and 
newer countries alike, due to extensions of transporta- 
tion systems, improvements in bulk transport of wheat, 
and applications of harvesting machinery, especially to 
large frontier crops. Some increase in yield per acre 
also occurred in consequence of improved agriculture. 

How long these forces would have continued to op- 
erate in equilibrium, with steadily increasing wheat pro- 
duction and consumption, is conjectural. It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that, had the war not occurred, the 
normal wheat consumption and production of the world 


would have risen by 1920 to 4,200,000,000 bus, by 1923 
to 4,400,000,000, by 1930 perhaps to 4,800,000,000. But 
it is not equally safe to assume that in another decade it 
would have passed 5,000,000,000 bus. The demand 
might have continued to enlarge, but correspondingly 
increased supplies might well have encountered increas- 
ing obstacles. 

INFLUENCE OF WAR ON TREND OF WHEAT PRODUCTION 

The war, however, completely changed the situation 
and broke down this nice balance between demands and 
supplies. As nearly as we can judge from incomplete 
returns, world wheat crops in the past four years have 
averaged less than the average for the five pre-war 
years, instead of 65,000,000 bus a year increase. Yet 
even with this reduction, wheat values have continued 
to decline and carry-overs have increased. 

The first influence of the war was upon wheat sup- 
plies. The expansion of wheat growing was checked. 
In Europe the acreage was actually reduced. Workers, 
work animals, seed, fertilizer and equipment were 
deficient as early as 1916. The revolution in 1917 threw 
Russian agriculture into chaos. In the United King- 
dom, Scandinavia, Switzerland and Holland successful 
efforts were made to stimulate wheat planting, but 
the results were not large. Following the armistice, 
central and eastern Europe, from the Baltic to the 
Black and Adriatic seas, were split into new states, 
with changed frontiers and inexperienced governments. 
Land reforms were undertaken, resulting in parcella- 
tion. The transport was disorganized. Government 
interference in operations of agriculture and price 
of wheat was widespread. The sum total of these cir- 
cumstances first reduced and then hindered the re- 
turning increase of the acreage of bread grain on the 
Continent generally, while new wheat acreage in coun- 
tries like the United Kingdom has gone back to grass. 

During the war, while European wheat acreage was 
declining, wheat growing was greatly stimulated in the 
In Canada and 
There 


over-sea countries nearest to Europe. 
the United States the expansion was marked. 
was none in Argentina and India, little in Australia, 
chiefly because they were too distant, but partly for 
economic reasons. The increased wheat acreage of 
North America was largely the result of high prices 
which Europe was willing to pay for an essential food- 
stuff. The war appeal contributed something. The 
direct action of the government in guaranteeing a mini- 
mum price was a factor in 1918-19; over a year follow- 
ing the close of the war, government credits were still 
being extended to European countries and governmental 
wheat control maintained. Meanwhile, because the 
post-war boom affected labor, equipment, etc., the large 
acreages of 1919 and 1920 were operated at exceedingly 
high costs. 
POST-ARMISTICE WHEAT CONSUMPTION IN EUROPE 

The available’ supply of bread grains in Europe de- 
clined following the armistice, and this despite credits 
extended by us through 1919. No one is in a position 
to say how low the wheat and rye consumption of 
Europe was during 1919, 1920 and 1921. In many 
countries the wheat and rye crops were what the food 
controllers could seize, and large amounts were fed by 
peasants to domesticated animals. Transport was 
greatly embarrassed by deterioration of equipment, 
and this was intensified by political obstructions at the 
frontiers. The exchanges of the different countries were 
so fluctuating and unforeseeable that the re-establish- 
ment of trade was greatly impeded. In many of the 
countries of central and eastern Europe, the govern- 
ments requisitioned the produce of the countryside in 
order to feed the cities at the expense of the state. 
It was a period of low nutrition. The impulse of hunger 
and the political necessity of securing tranquillity by 
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making foodstuffs available led to increase in imports 
despite financial embarrassments. And American trad- 
ers exported foodstuffs on credit when they found they 
could not sell them for cash. 

The accumulated stocks of wheat in distant parts 
of the world were gradually moved into consumption. 
The international movement of wheat in 1920 and 1921 
was not above the plane of the pre-war movement. But 
our net export balance of bread grains was high— 
7,845,000 short tons in 1919, 8,977,000 in 1920, and 
10,122,000 in 1921, declining to 7,004,000 tons in 1922. 
These large imports resulted to a considerable extent 
from the agricultural breakdown in importing coun- 
tries of Europe, due to abnormal conditions in govern- 
ment, finance and transportation. 

The imports of Europe, in her state of disorganization, 
were higher than they would have been with the same 
crops, if the Continent had been in an orderly state. 
The bread grain crop of Europe, outside of Russia, was 
probably as low in 1916, 1917 and 1918 as it was in 1919 
and 1920, but it was much better mobilized; more of the 
crop reached the state of bread. In view of the uncer- 
tainty of the estimates, it is probably safe to assume 
that the years 1916-1920 represented the low point of 
European wheat production. But the effective worth 
of the bread grains was much better in the first half of 
this period than in the second half. The recovery of 
Europe implies, firstly, increased production, and, sec- 
ondly, more effective mobilization and utilization. 


EUROPE IN TRANSITION 

The present maladjustment in wheat supply and 
demand is due mainly to the fact that the exporting 
countries have continued to produce for Europe al- 
most on the war plane, while Europe is forced to look 
upon wheat from the point of view of reconstruction, 
endeavoring by all means to stimulate agriculture, mak- 
ing adaptations and substitutions in every practicable 
direction and restricting imports. The present world 
crop, if produced more largely in Europe and less in 
the export countries, would readily be absorbed. But 
distributed as it has been in the past three years, it is 
excessive in relation to the world’s effective demand. 
The present world wheat acreage is within 2,500,000 
acres of the pre-war figure, but there is too little of the 
acreage in Europe and Russia and too much of it in 
the exporting countries. 

The cultivation of bread grain is now being rapidly 
restored to western Europe. Devastated areas have 
been largely returned to cultivation. Horses and cattle 
are now not far below pre-war figures. Supplies of 
artificial fertilizer are generally available, though in 
some cases at virtually prohibitive prices. The labor 
supply, indeed, is not normal—in some countries it is 
abundant, in others inadequate. The pre-war system 
of migratory agricultural labor has been only partially 
revived. There is no general lack of tools and machin- 
ery, except in sections where the farmers have felt too 
poor to buy them. So long as prices were controlled, 
peasants preferred to specialize on animal husbandry 
rather than on cash crops. In most countries the 
government control of prices or requisition of crops 
has ceased, and with it the interference with the 
farmers. With the setting free of wheat prices, the 
acreage planted to bread grains tends to rise. To all 
of these statements there are exceptions; and it must be 
added that, as a result of the present high price of 
sugar, more acreage has been planted to sugar beets, 
in part at the expense of bread grain. 

The average five years’ pre-war wheat crop of Europe, 
outside of Russia, was roundly 1,350,000,000 bus. The 
net result is that this area has come surprisingly near 
to returning to its pre-war production. In 1921, with 
a favorable season, the outturn was practically within 
100,000,000 bus of this figure. In 1922, as a result of 
unfavorable weather, the outturn ‘fell away some 200,- 
000,000 bus, just as in 1919. If the forecasted yields 
of wheat and rye for the present season are realized, 
the wheat yield may again be within 100,000,000 bus 
of the stated pre-war figure. Thus the average for the 
three years 1921-23 may prove only 10 per cent less 
than the average for 1910-14. 

The deficit is largely south of the latitude of Buda- 
pest. 
land, breakdown of transport, disorganization of trade, 
and political instability. These create temporary ob- 
stacles which are gradually being overcome. The 
wheat yield of this section must return, because it rep- 
resents a large part of its purchasing power. 
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Here the low outturns are due to parcellation of - 
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European consumption of wheat has not so nearly 
returned. So far as the rural population is concerned, 
reduced consumption is due to reduced production. 
So far as the urban population is concerned, it is due 
to the high price of wheat in terms of prevailing in- 
comes. It is futile to discuss wheat prices in terms of 
the changing currencies of most of continental Europe. 
But it is fairly clear that in most of Europe today 
real wages—the amount of food, clothing, shelter, 
recreation one can buy with a month’s labor—are low. 
This is a result of the war’s destruction, which must 
be made good, of the excessive friction in international 
trade, of the disruption of normal trade relations occa- 
sioned by Russia’s economic degeneration, Germany’s 
chaos, the erection of new political barriers, and the 
persistence of political internecine strife. In particu- 
lar, the financing of imported grains encounters diffi- 


Y culties for countries that are already heavily in debt. 


There is, therefore, a strong tendency toward maintain- 
ing a relatively cheap national diet by returning to 
coarse grains and potatoes. 

An increase of wheat consumption in Europe as an 
expression of cheapening of the diet by substitution 
of wheat for animal products is hardly feasible. Out- 
side of the United Kingdom, Europe is already on a 
relatively low plane of consumption of animal prod- 
ucts. Exact statistics are not available, but it seems 
clear that present consumption is distinctly below the 
pre-war level. If the industrial communities of Europe 
should reduce their consumption of animal products for 
reasons of economy, it seems probable that they will 
not stop at wheat, to any large extent, but will pass 
on to still cheaper cereals. And if the agricultural 
communities of Europe reduce their consumption of 
animal products because they find it more profitable 
to sell them than to consume them, we may expect sub- 
stitution by vegetables rather than by wheat. Indeed, 
many areas are more adapted to the raising of rye, 
barley, corn and potatoes. More calories can be raised 
per acre, and substitution of these cheaper calories 
for wheat represents a cheapening of the national diet, 
a saving of food imports, directly and indirectly. Thus 
the supply of rice, oats, barley, corn and rye in 
Europe modifies effective European demand for wheat 
and thereby influences the world price of wheat. 

In some countries of Europe, notably Great Britain 
and the neutrals of the World War, tendencies respect- 
ing wheat consumption have been different. These 
countries have been suffering from an industrial depres- 
sion of extreme severity, primarily because of the 
decline of their normal markets for goods and services 
in other European countries. The depression is not 
yet over. Unemployment is still widespread. In conse- 
“quence, the buying power of their populations remains 
low. Some of these countries have not suffered under 
the same disabilities in importing wheat, and it is not 
clear that their per capita consumption of wheat has 
been reduced. It is problematical whether, as they 
emerge from the depression, they will enlarge their 
wheat consumption or turn more heavily to animal 
products and a more diversified diet. 


PRESENT WHEAT CONSUMPTION IN EUROPE 


It must not be assumed that the wheat importing 
countries of Europe are otherwise situated alike, with 
respect to their total grain imports. The United King- 
dom has a large positive balance on international ac- 
count, and can choose between investing abroad or 
enlarging her current imports of consumable goods. 
Germany, on the other hand, has a struggle to finance 
her imports of coal, industrial materials and phos- 
phates, in view of her altered boundaries, the chaos of 
her currency, her abnormal relations with France and 
Belgium, and a variety of circumstances too numerous 
for brief discussion. Italy and Greece must pay for 
imported wheat largely with emigrant remittances, 
which depend largely on immigration policies and em- 
ployment conditions in various foreign countries, but 
also upon their domestic political conditions. Such 
differences as these would make the complete picture 
much more complex than we have depicted it, but do 
not alter its broad, characteristic features. 

Under these circumstances, the wheat and rye con- 
sumption of Europe is a fairly definite quantity. 
Europe, exclusive of Russia, cannot be expected to con- 
sume (including seed) more than 2,800,000,000 or 2,900,- 
000,000 bus of wheat and rye. With large domestic crop, 
the figure for total consumption tends to rise. This was 
the case for the crop year 1921-22. With short domestic 
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crop, the figure for total consumption of wheat and 
rye tends to fall. This is the case during the present 
season. The experiences of the present year indicate 
that Europe is not. in a position to maintain an ap- 
proximately constant consumption of wheat and rye 
by increasing imports in proportion to the crop deficit. 
Last year’s deficit of bread grain in Europe, outside 
of Russia, was probably over 200,000,000 bus, compared 
with the crop of 1921. Though it is hazardous to fore- 
cast exports up to Aug. 1, it seems now quite clear th! 
imports of wheat and rye through the present crop 
year may not exceed those of the previous crop year |), 
100,000,000 bus, if that. Apparently, Europe cannot |e 
expected to import much over 600,000,000 bus of whe: 
and rye, including flour in terms of grain. Continuous 
efforts at substitution may be expected in the attei\\ 
to hold imports to a low level and redoubled effort: 
substitution in order to prevent imports from risi) -. 
Recalling that normal consumption of bread grain. i: 
Europe was 2,900,000,000 bus per annum, we must rea iz: 
that Europe ought to be able to make adaptations for 
variations in crop of 100,000,000 or 200,000,000 bus, wt! 
out such a crop deficit being registered in increased 
port demand. 

This is the result of the basic European post-war .it- 
uation. It is not the result of failure to settle the 
problems of reparations and interallied debts. Th: se 
have unquestionably been retarding factors. But we 
cannot expect settlement of reparations, funding of 
interallied debt, funding of floating domestic debt, .i:- 
bilization of currency and balancing of state budg:'s, 
important as these are for the reconstruction of Euro), 
to have much effect on the importation of wheat. With 
all obstacles removed, the reconstruction of Europe will 
still demand intensive and continued saving, and we 
must expect prolonged efforts at cheapening the «ict. 

It is frequently stated that European demand for 
import wheat has fallen away. This is an inexact state- 
ment. European demand has fallen from the peak, 
but that was inevitable. Life is not all supreme mo- 
ments, and trade is not all peaks. The average import 
in the years 1909-13 was 554,000,000 bus, to use exact 
figures (reported with an accuracy that they do not 
possess, since it is difficult to check up interstate transit 
shipments in Europe); for the season of 1920-21, the 
figure was 555,000,000 bus, and in 1921-22 552,000,000. 
From Aug. 1 to May 15 shipments were reported by 
Broomhall as 459,000,000 bus. If imports are con- 
tinued at this rate, the total for the season will be 
approximately 600,000,000 bus. Of this amount the 
United States has contributed to Europe from Aug. |, 
1922, to June 4, 1923 (according to preliminary figures 
of the Department of Commerce, subject to revision), 
roughly 134,000,000 bus of wheat and flour as grain. 
During the years 1909-13 our average annual export of 
wheat and flour as grain was roughly 105,000,000 
bus. These figures do not justify the statement that 
European demand for wheat has fallen away in the 
sense that we have lost a normal European wheat mar- 
ket, to which a normal American agriculture had le- 
come adjusted. We may complain that Europe, with a 
short wheat crop in 1922, has seen fit to make up for 
domestic shortage largely by substitution with domestic 
foodstuffs, but that is her internal affair. We may 
also complain that Europe is drawing from the United 
States during this season only one fourth of her 
imports. The explanation of this fact must be thiat 
Europe does not find it economically advantageous to 
purchase more than this amount from us, when she 
has so many other exporting countries offering their 
wheat. 

How is the constancy of European wheat imports to 
be explained? The close agreement in the import fig ires 
for pre-war, 1920-21 and 1921-22, with the relatively 
small increase for the present season, is in part a c0- 
incidence. In part, however, it is to be taken as a mass 
illustration of the fact that demand for wheat is 'n- 
elastic up to a certain point, and above this point »«- 
comes quite elastic. The European importations °f 
wheat are largely for the urban population. The po) u- 
lation on the land is able to practice extensive «nd 
varied adaptation of the diet. Apparently, Europe «a? 
satisfy the urban population if she gets around 550,- 
000,000 bus of imported wheat. If there is a short 
domestic wheat crop, she imports but little more, and 
the peasant population takes up the slack. In addition, 
the larger the fraction of imported wheat, the higher 
the price (especially with depreciated currencies), 5° 
(Continued on page 1396.) 
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THE WHEAT CONFERENCE 

Apart from its positive accomplish- 
ments, the National Wheat Conference 
recently held in Chicago is to be con- 
gratulated on what it did not do. With 
so varied a personnel, it was inevitable 
that the meeting should include many 
advocates of legislative action, including 
the guaranty of a minimum price for 
wheat and the formation of a govern- 
ment buying agency to support that 
guaranty. The defeat of the proposals 
embodying these dangerous experiments, 
which could not possibly prove effective 
in relieving the distress of the wheat 
growers, was in itself a triumph for 
common sense and sound reasoning. 

(he discussion at the meeting brought 
oul clearly the underlying difficulty, if 


not impossibility, of reconciling the aims 
of all the interests involved. The farm- 
ers naturally see in the “Eat More 
Wheat” movement nothing but an effort 
to advance the price of wheat. The 


bakcrs, and to a lesser degree the mill- 
ers, see in higher wheat prices an ob- 
vious economic discouragement to in- 
creased consumption. The farmer wants 
the production of wheat reduced to con- 
form closely to the domestic demand; 
the bread-consuming public wants the 
exportable surplus kept as large as pos- 
sible, 

‘hus, with the holding of the National 
Wheat Conference and the creation of 
the Wheat Council of the United States, 


the “Eat More Wheat” movement has 
inevitably become involved in the mazes 
of political activity; starting simply as 


an effort to increase domestic consump- 
tion of wheat products, it now finds 
itself correlated with the farmer’s de- 
mand for a higher price for his grain, 
the politician’s denunciations of the 
grain merchant, the miller and the baker 
as middlemen between the farmer and 
the consumer, and the agricultural theo- 
rist’s perilous argument for a reduction 
of the country’s wheat acreage. 

This means that the path of the new 
organization will inevitably be lined with 
pitfalls. The resolutions creating it are 
largely noncommittal; it can, if it so 
chooses, continue the programme of the 
earlier “Eat More Wheat” campaign 
without involving itself in serious diffi- 
culties, undoubtedly accomplishing much 
good by its thorough investigation of the 
farmer’s problem, and by its “glorifica- 
tion” of wheat. This is unquestionably 
the phase of its work which will most 
commend itself to the millers and bakers, 
and is directly in accord with the reasons 
which have led many organizations in the 
two industries to give formal indorse- 
ment to the “Eat More Wheat” move- 
ment. 

There is, however, some danger that 
the Wheat Council may endeavor to go 
beyond the active encouragement of an 
increased consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts. Already the farmers unquestion- 
ably see in it a potential agency for 
forcing up the price of wheat in defiance 
of economic principles, and the politi- 
cians cannot be expected to pass by so 
admirable an opportunity to appeal to 
the agricultural vote. The Wheat Coun- 
cil will have the hearty support of the 
millers and bakers so long as it adheres 
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to the essential purpose laid down for 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign, but 
it will assuredly forfeit such support if 
it lends itself to any movement looking 
toward an artificial reduction of the 
country’s wheat acreage or an arbitrary 
increase in wheat prices. 

It is. to the interest of every one that 
the farmer should prosper; the resolu- 
tions adopted at the Chicago meeting 
set forth admirably the basic importance 
of a thriving agriculture, and specifically 
the relation of the price of wheat to the 
farmer’s economic welfare. In so far 
as this prosperity can be increased by 
a larger domestic consumption of wheat 
products, by greater efficiency in the 
system of marketing or by an improved 
foreign demand for flour ground in the 
United States from domestic wheat, the 
newly organized Wheat Council has fine 
opportunities for public service. It can 
extend the publicity of the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign; it can study the ex- 
isting methods of marketing wheat in 
order to see whether further economies 
can be effected in the interests of the 
farmer, and it can investigate the prob- 
lem of finding profitable foreign mar- 
kets abroad for the wheat surplus, 

This third opportunity is in itself 
quite sufficient to justify the existence 
of such a body. The maintenance of a 
wheat surplus, over and above domes- 
tic requirements, in normal years is a 
matter of absolutely necessary insur- 
ance; during the past ten years there 
has been a range of nearly four hun- 
dred million bushels between the mini- 
mum and the maximum wheat crop, and 
an annual surplus is the sole guaranty 
that the United States may not, in a 
poor crop year, be compelled to import 
wheat, over the barrier of the tariff, in 
order to meet the actual needs of its own 
people. 

Granting, as the Chicago resolutions 
clearly stated, that this surplus cannot 
at present find a profitable market 
abroad in the form of wheat, it can cer- 
tainly do so if it can be shipped to for- 
eign countries as flour. The farmers 
sell their wheat to the mills on the do- 
mestic price basis. The mills, aided by 
the sale of their byproduct feeds and 
their patents for domestic consumption, 
can well afford to dispose of their clears 
and other export grades at a relatively 
low price. Further development of the 
export flour trade affords the best pos- 
sible method of disposing, with profit 
to the farmer, of the wheat surplus 
which is an absolute essential to protect 
the American public, and there is an al- 
most limitless opportunity for valuable 
service in this respect on the part of 
the Wheat Council. 

The millers and bakers, however, will 
not forget that higher wheat prices arti- 
ficially brought about by restriction of 
the supply, or by interference, legis- 
lative or otherwise, with the normal 
course of marketing, will inevitably mean 
a lessened consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts. They will watch with keen inter- 
est the activities of the new Wheat 
Council, supporting it with enthusiasm 
so long as it carries out the spirit of the 
“Eat More Wheat” movement by seek- 
ing to extend and strengthen the mar- 
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kets for wheat products, both domestic 
and foreign, but emphatically refusing 
their indorsement if it appears that the 
Council is lending itself to political 
movements designed to promote class 
legislation, or to efforts to create an arti- 
ficial price for wheat in defiance of eco- 
nomic laws. The usefulness of the or- 
ganization will depend largely on its 
ability to recognize and avoid the dan- 
gers of its position as well as on its 
power to make the most of its oppor- 
tunities, 


STANDARDS AND UNIFORMITY 


The annual conference of the Weights 
and Measures Officials of the United 
States, held last month in Washington, 
devoted sufficient time to the subject 
of legal bread weights to demonstrate 
how wide is the diversity of opinion on 
the subject. Beyond this, not much can 
be said to have been accomplished, so 
far as bread was concerned; the bak- 
ers did not agree among themselves, the 
majority of them did not agree with the 
officials, and among the officials them- 
selves there was apparently much differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Meanwhile, state after state is adopt- 
ing some form of standard weight law 
for bread. The customary blanket clause 
for all foodstuffs not otherwise speci- 
fied, which permits sales in any quantity 
provided the ‘net weight is clearly indi- 
cated, is being replaced by regulations 
requiring loaves of fixed weight. The 
American Bakers’ Association, above all 
through the sound judgment and ener- 
getic efforts of its counsel, Mr. Rab- 
enold, has had considerable success in 
making these new bread weight regula- 
tions reasonable and uniform, but there 
are still wide differences in the state 
laws, and in many cases there is room 
for considerable uncertainty as to just 
what the regulations really mean. 

For example, most of the. state laws 
regarding bread: weights include provi- 
sions for “reasonable tolerances.” Ob- 
viously, complete uniformity in the 
weight of loaves is impossible; the 
weight of a loaf of bread changes each 
hour after it leaves the oven. Toler- 
ances of some kind are absolutely neces- 
sary, but in view of the conflicting opin- 
ions of bakers, weights and measures 
officials, chemists and others interested in 
solving the problem, a “reasonable” tol- 
erance is about as hard to determine as 
the traditional age of Ann. 

Year by year, as the baking industry 
develops further from the corner bak- 
ery stage, the lack of uniformity in 
state bread:laws, and still more in their 
interpretation and manner of enforce- 
ment, becomes a serious menace. It may 
probably be taken for granted, however 
much some of the bakers dislike it, that 
the present tendency is strongly in favor 
of standard weights for bread, and that 
most states either now have or soon will 
have specific laws on the subject. For 
many reasons the arbitrarily fixed weight 
is objectionable, but it has the one great 
merit of being easily understood. The 
purchaser may be confused when he has 
to compare the relative values of a fif- 
teen-ounce loaf for seven cents and a 
seventeen-ounce loaf for eight cénts, but 
with equal weights established, price, ap- 
pearance and flavor provide simple tests. 

Admitting that most or all of the 
states are likely to enact legislation 
establishing standard bread weights, the 
essential thing from the baker’s stand- 
point is to have all the laws approxi- 
mately alike, and framed according to a 
reasonable modek The American Bak- 
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ers’ Association has actually drafted 
such a bill, which in some states has been 
virtually accepted as it stands, but the 
recent conference showed clearly that 
neither the bakers themselves nor the 
weights and measures officials are fully 
in accord regarding all its provisions. 

It is to be hoped that within the next 
year this matter can be settled in such 
a way as moderately to satisfy every 
one. It is of the utmost importance 
that the bakers should work with the 
officials, not against them, and that there 
should be a sufficiently definite agree- 
ment among the bakers themselves so 
that their views can be presented by 
their representatives with unquestioned 
authority. The American Bakers’ As- 
sociation will hold a mass convention 
before long, and the question of stand- 
ard weights, with its correlated prob- 
lems of tolerances, moisture-free weight 
and the time after baking when weights 
should be determined, may well be 
brought before that meeting for dis- 
cussion and, at least so far as the bak- 
ers are concerned, for final settlement. 


EAT MORE CRACKERS 

So far as is known, there has been 
no organized campaign of the biscuit 
and cracker manufacturers for the spe- 
cific purpose of telling the public to 
“eat more crackers.” On the other hand, 
these manufacturers are notably good 
advertisers of their individual products; 
there is scarcely a magazine or a street 
car in the country which does not invite 
attention to one or more well-known 
brands of package goods belonging in 
this general category. 

The result, as demonstrated by the 
Census Bureau’s report for the year 
1921, lately made public, has been an 
enormous increase in the consumption 
of biscuit and crackers. The total value 
of the products of one hundred and 
forty-nine biscuit and cracker manufac- 
turing concerns in 1921 amounted to 
$187,509,000, whereas in 1914 a slightly 
larger number of companies turned out 
products with a total value of only $89,- 
484,000. Perhaps half of this increase, 
but certainly not more than that, must 
be accounted for by the added cost of 
materials and manufacture; the rest of it 
is due to the actual gain in consump- 
tion, which during the seven-year period 
has clearly been in the neighborhood of 
forty per cent. 

Even since the high point reached in 
1919, when prices were at their peak, 
there has been remarkably little decline, 
the total value of the products of the 
biscuit and cracker manufacturing con- 
cerns showing a drop of only $16,500,000. 
All of this, and more, is accounted for 
by the great decrease in the cost of ma- 
terials; the valiie added by manufacture 


shows an actual gain from 1919 to 1921 
‘of nearly four million dollars. 


These facts bear eloquent testimony 
to the effeetiveness of advertising, well 
planned and consistently carried out. 
The cracker trade has made its extra- 
ordinary progress of the past decade 
largely because individual concerns have 
shown such sound judgment in placing 
their products before the public. The 
advertising has, of course, been based 
solidly on real merit and service; crack- 
ers are palatable and nourishing, and 
in package form have the great virtue 
of convenience, but these advantages 
would have counted for very little if the 
manufacturers had not been so success- 
ful in calling them to the attention of 
consumers ‘in every city, town and vil- 
lage in the entire country. 
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The biscuit and cracker manufactur- 
ers have good reason to be proud of 
what they have accomplished. Their ap- 
peals to the public have been based, not 
on altruism, not on cheapness, not even 
on calories, but on the three things that 
the buyer of food products really cares 
most about: palatability, cleanliness and 
convenience. Their advertising has 
emphasized the facts that crackers are 
pleasant to the taste, that they are so 
packed as to reach the consumer abso- 
lutely clean, and that the packages are 
convenient for almost any purpose. 

The bread, cake and pastry bakers may 
well consider very carefully the adver- 
tising methods of the cracker bakers and 
their astonishing success. The baking 
industry as a whole, according to the 
census report, adds about eighty-two per 
cent to the value of its materials through 
the process of manufacture; the biscuit 
and cracker manufacturers add a hun- 
dred and twenty-six per cent. They 
have been able to do this because their 
publicity has been based on service and 
on an understanding of human nature. 
There may be more nourishing foods 
than crackers, and there are certainly 
cheaper ones, but there is probably not 
a specialized food industry in the United 
States which has gone ahead faster dur- 
ing the past ten years than that of the 
biscuit and cracker makers, Their pub- 
licity has been a model for all other man- 
ufacturers of foodstuffs to imitate, and 
its result speaks eloquently for itself. 


WITH OPEN MINDS 

The bakers of the United States, and 
the flour millers as well, have every rea- 
son to study with the closest interest 
the report made by R. L. Corby, direc- 
tor of the Fleischmann Laboratories, re- 
garding the so-called “no-dough-time” 
process which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. The valie to the baking industry 
of the experimental work which has been 
carried on under Mr. Corby’s able di- 
rection has long been recognized, and its 
latest developments suggest remarkable 
possibilities for the future of bread mak- 
ing. 

Substantially, the new method consists 
of two very important features: the 
simplification of the baking process be- 
cause of the fact that, according to 
Mr. Corby’s report, the dough is ready 
for the bench or dough dividing ma- 
chines directly after it is mixed, and 
the utilization of a much greater pro- 
portion of the wheat crop for the milling 
of flour available for the commercial 
baking of the best grades of white bread. 
The first feature, if Mr. Corby’s claim 
is justified, would mean the elimination 
of very heavy losses to the bakers, while 
the second, by reducing the premium 
paid for wheat suitable for making a 
high protein and low ash flour, would 
materially lower the cost of materials 
for both the bakers and the millers. 

For years the argument between the 
advocates of bread made from a short 
patent flour and the clamorous, and gen- 
erally more or less ignorant, upholders 
of the entire wheat product has been 
clouded by invective. On both sides the 
discussion has been carried on largely 
by extremists, unwilling to yield an inch 
to their opponents. Mr. Corby suggests 
that the violence of this perennial dis- 
pute has led to a general failure to see 
the facts as they are; to recognize, on 
the one hand, the essential superiority 
of white bread over any product includ- 
ing a large proportion of the indigestible 
bran, and, on the other, to admit the 
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claims of certain of the mineral salts 
as important parts of the human diet. 

The result has been the establishment, 
among both millers and bakers, of cer- 
tain standards which, according to Mr. 
Corby, are rather traditional than sound. 
The baker pays a premium for “short 
patent” flour without really knowing 
whether it is necessarily the best flour 
for his purposes. Furthermore, he tends 
to place increasing emphasis on certain 
laboratory specifications; he demands, 
for instance, a very low ash content in 
his flour, even though this may involve 
a lessening of both the nutritive quality 
and the palatability of his bread. 

Whether or not Mr. Corby’s conclu- 
sions are entirely sound is a matter to 
be demonstrated only by experience; in 
any case, he has done a real and notable 
service in putting so clearly before the 
bakers and millers the question whether 
their generally accepted standards are 
logical. Certain types of high protein, 
low ash wheat command a considerable 
premium; is this premium justified by 
the nutritive value and taste of bread 
made of the flour milled from such 
wheat? A _ so-called “short patent” is 
considered a higher grade of flour than 
a “straight,” and costs correspondingly 
more; do the bread making character- 
istics of the two grades warrant this 
difference? 

Fundamentally, Mr. Corby’s work has 
been based on the guiding principle of 
both the milling and the baking indus- 
tries: the desire to increase the con- 
sumption of bread by the commercial 
production of a loaf which gives more 
nourishment and tastes better, without 
added cost to the consumer. Unless his 
process, or any other new method, can 
produce better bread than is now being 
baked and sold, its economies in labor 
and money will mean little. If, on the 
other hand, there is a real improvement 
in the quality of the bread, if experience 
proves that it is more nourishing and 
the public finds that it tastes better, 
then any economies which may be ef- 
fected in the milling and baking proc- 
esses are of inestimable value. 

Certainly no baker and no miller can 
afford to ignoré the remarkable sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Corby simply be- 
cause they challenge existing standards. 
Efforts to measure accurately the bread 
making qualities of flour by chemical 
analyses have proved lamentably ineffi- 
cient, and yet the premium for flour 
certified to be rich in protein and very 
low in ash content has persisted. The 
cereal chemist has built a wall between 
the miller and the baker, and the baker 
has accepted unquestioningly the current 
standards and grades as providing a 
basis for baking values. 

Mr. Corby and the Fleischmann Com- 
pany are not attempting to revolutionize 
milling and baking, but they have pre- 
sented certain fundamental questions so 
clearly and so forcibly that every miller 
and baker who looks to the future must 
give them fair consideration. What type 
of flour really makes the best bread— 
the bread that tastes best and provides 
the largest amount of nutriment? What 
method of baking gives assurance of 
producing the best possible loaf with 
the minimum of waste and risk-of loss? 
Mr. Corby has undertaken to answer 
both of these questions, and in each in- 
stance his answer involves a fundamental 
change in standards of quality and meth- 
ods of manufacture. 

Time and experience alone will show 
whether his answers are correct. Mean- 
while, his proposals deserve the most 





careful consideration, with prejudice and 
tradition laid aside. If they are un- 
sound, the fact will soon become ap- 
parent; if, on the other hand, they point 
the way toward a real improvement in 
the quality of the country’s bread, those 
millers and bakers who study them with 
open minds will be the first to profit 
by their adoption. 


AN OFFICIAL BLUNDER 

A short time ago, it was announced 
that an official of the federal food and 
drug inspection bureau was in Buffalo 
for the purpose of investigating charges 
to the effect that some twenty thousand 
carloads of Canadian flour containing 
moisture in excess of the United States 
legal maximum had been imported at 
that point during the past two years. 
This announcement was made with offi- 
cial sanction, and was confirmed by rep- 
resentatives of the federal government. 
It was widely published in the news- 
papers and elsewhere, not as a state- 
ment that such shipments had actually 
been received, but as a report, based on 
competent authority, that certain charges 
had been made and were under formal 
investigation. 

Had the statement authorized by the 
federal officials in Buffalo been non- 
committal as to the quantity of Canadian 
flour involved, there would have been no 
ground for reasonable complaint. Charges 
of excess moisture in flour, often involv- 
ing actual seizure, have repeatedly been 
made by federal officials against flour 
milled in the United States, and the 
mere fact that similar charges had been 
made regarding a certain number of 
flour shipments from Canada would have 
reflected absolutely no discredit on the 
Canadian milling industry as a whole. 

Some luminous governmental intellect, 
however, not content. with stating that 
such an investigation was in progress, 
undertook to give the affair a sensa- 
tional turn by adding to the story a 
specific figure which betrayed absolute 
ignorance of the facts, and which con- 
verted a merely routine inquiry into an 
apparent attack on the integrity of Ca- 
nadian flour milling. Twenty thousand 
carloads would mean not less than five 
million barrels of flour, which is, rough- 
ly, three times the total imports of flour 
from all sources into the United States 
during the years 1921 and 1922. 

It is doubtful if the figure “twenty 
thousand” ever had any meaning at all 
in this connection; if it did, it probably 
referred to barrels, not carloads. A news- 
paper reporter might have been excused 
for such a blunder, but in this case the 
statement was authorized, in the form 
in which it was made public, by responsi- 
ble federal officials. 

The Canadian millers have every rea- 
son to feel grateful for the stupidity 
which occasioned this error. Without 
the blundering and obviously absurd 
statement of the quantity of flour in- 
volved, the charge of excess moisture 
content might have carried a certain 
amount of weight. The exaggeration, 
however, discredits the whole story. 

It appears that some of the local in- 
spection officials at Buffalo were rep- 
rimanded “for permitting Canadian flour 
of high moisture content to enter with- 
out a single case of rejection in many 
months.” It may console these officials 
somewhat to know that they were far 
less deserving of censure than those who 
authorized the publication of a report 
so ridiculously wide of the mark. The 
Canadian millers will not suffer in any 
way, for the charges against their flour 
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were branded as absurd by their obvious 
exaggeration. ThggUnited States Food 
and Drug Inspe@ffon Bureau, on the 
other hand, has permitted itself to be 
made ridiculous by authorizing a public 
statement which cannot conceivably ac- 
cord with the facts. 


THE BAKER OF BAGDAD 

It is told of the mighty sultan Haroun 
al Raschid that one day, as the cool of 
evening drew on, he went forth into the 
market place of Bagdad, disguised as 
a simple citizen, and with but three pieces 
of silver in his purse. And by chance 
he came upon a solemn and reverend 
old man, who offered his wares for sale 

“Now what may you be selling?” in- 
quired the sultan. 

“Calories, most worthy sir,” replie: 
that learned person. “In each of thes; 
little boxes is the wherewithal to keep 
strong man hale and hearty from on: 
sunrise to the next. Behold, they be 
upon them the imprint of the great s: 
of the sultan’s own chief master 
chemistry and grand overseer of {!« 
dietetics of Bagdad. Moreover, the c 
of each is but a single piece of silver. 

“Hm,” said the sultan. “The chi 
master of chemistry is a worthy min; 
I appointed him myself. But still, | 
have only three pieces of silver by mv.” 
And he passed on. 

Next he came to a youth who was 
beating vehemently upon a great drum. 
About him was gathered a vast multi- 
tude, but the sultan observed that they 
admired his drum beating more than 
they bought his wares. 

“What do you sell, my friend?” asked 
the sultan, 

“Sell?” quoth the young man, between 
two mighty thumps. “Nay, do not call 
it selling. I give my wares away. No- 
where else can you buy food so, cheap. 
Look, I will give you this mighty loaf 
for nothing but a paltry piece of silver.” 
Thump! thump! thump! 

“Yes,” said the sultan, “assuredly it 
is very cheap, and I am, for the moment, 
a poor man. And yet there is some- 
thing in your drum playing that offends 
me.” And he passed on, 

Then he came to a man who was so 
busy selling his wares that he had no 
time to take note of the passers-by. ‘The 
sultan watched, and behold, some of 
those who had just bought hurried hack 
to buy again. And once more he asked: 
“What do you sell?” 

“T sell delight, O friend of the pco- 
ple,” said the man, “Let but one morsel 
of my wares enter your mouth, and no 
other food will ever again be deemed 
worthy to compare with it. If herecto- 
fore in a day you have eaten one !ouf 
of bread, once you have tasted mine 
you will eat two. For assuredly i | is 
far better to the taste than the bread 
that Mother used to make, inasmuch @s 


she, being subject to nerves, made bread’ 


which now was fit for Allah, and :0w 
not fit for the hogs. Whereas the bred 
I make is delectable in equal measi'"« 
day after day. Do but taste and lei! 
that my words are true.” 

So the great sultan tasted, and for’! 
with spent his three pieces of silver, #1! 
walked off with three. loaves of bre: 
under his arm. And the story tells th:' 
the next day he made a law requirii- 
all the people of Bagdad to buy brea! 
of that man, and when the next sum 
mer came the whole rich land of Meso 
potamia could not raise enough wheat 
to supply the inordinate demand of the 
subjects of Haroun al Raschid for the 
bread which tasted so good. 
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PuitapeLpHiA.—F our dull and unset- 
tled. Millfeed oor with offerings mod- 
erate but ample. 

NasHuvitte.—Flour sales increased at 
opening of week. Buyers showing con- 
siderable interest in new crop flour. Mill- 
feed quiet. 

New Yorx.—Market exhibits no new 
encouraging features. Business small 
and of routine character. Slightly 
steadier tone following wheat stability. 


PrrrssurncH.—Flour market opened 
weak, with little demand, as large con- 
sumers appear to be well covered. Mill- 
feed firmer, with fair demand and prices 
steadier than at last week’s closing. 


MitwavuKee.—Flour market weak, trade 
moderately active. Prices unchanged to 
10e bbl lower. Rye flour dull and in- 
active. Prices unchanged, but largely 


nominal. Millfeed less active, prices 
nominally unchanged. 
Bavtmmore.—Flour nominally steady 


under light offerings and trading. Buy- 
ers apparently supplied for the present, 
and sellers not so willing to follow wheat 
in its wild descent. Feed firmer as to 


spring bran, otherwise unchanged and 
generally inactive. 

Co.umBus.—With exception of a few 
sales of new crop flour, business does 


no! show any improvement. Buyers are 
looking for still lower prices, and seem 
perfectly willing to await developments 
before placing any orders. Not much 
denand for millfeed. Prices steady. 


‘Toronto, Ont.—F lour trade in eastern 
Conada steady at former prices. Feed 
weakening. Car lots bran, Toronto, $23 
ton, bags included; shorts, $26. Rolled 
ovts advanced 10c bag from low point, 
making jobbing price $3.05@3.15 per 90- 
lh bag, delivered. Exports to Great 
Britain sold at 33s 6d. 


Sr. Lovis—Flour exceptionally dull 
this week, buyers holding off regardless 
of prices, and very few sales are re- 
ported. A marked improvement is ex- 
pected as soon as new crop flour is ac- 
tually on the market. No business to 
speak of being done in export trade. 
Millfeed dull and weak. 

Cuicaco.—Flour prices are practically 
unchanged, and volume of business very 
light. Trade, on the whole, complains 
as to dullness, especially the smaller dis- 
tributors, and the recent filling up by 
large Minneapolis mills is still being felt. 
Little interest displayed in new crop 
southwestern flour, and offerings by mills 
not so general. Feed about unchanged, 
with demand rather quiet, although there 
is some evidence of increased offerings of 
flour middlings, which have been scarce 
recently. 


Boston.—Demand for flour generally 
quiet, although there are reports of good 
business by certain Minneapolis mills 
which are making liberal concessions 
from asking prices. Trade is reluctant 
about purchasing ahead of pressing 
needs, and inducements must be excep- 
tional to cause any freedom in buying. 
There is pressure, also, to sell hard win- 
ter wheat flours. Soft winter flours 





quiet. Demand for millfeed slow, with 
market generally unchanged. Rye flour 
dull and lower. 
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Lower wheat dais, ‘isiilens in a 
general decline of flour quotations 
amounting to about 15@25c per bbl, kept 
business exceedingly slow. The fact that 
flour is now cheaper than it has been 
for seven years seems to have little in- 
fluence on buyers, who are looking for 
still further price reductions with the 
arrival of the new crop. Any sign of 
an advance in wheat would undoubtedly 
bring out a considerable volume of flour 
buying, but at present, with stocks mod- 
erately large, new business is scarce. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

June 26........ $6.65 $6.05 $6.00 
SUMO UB ocecccce 6.85 6.30 6.25 
MD dccccvsss 7.00 6.40 6.40 
) ’ ® Srreereee 7.40 6.65 6.70 
BE on dne wens 7.15 6.55 6.55 
Maren 2... cece 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Pn GE Oc peesece 7.00 6.40 6.40 
, eee 7.35 6.60 6.70 
TS errs 7.15 6.50 6.45 
WOW. 2 ccccceces 7.35 6.70 6.40 
re snxetes 69 7.05 6.35 5.90 
BER. B ccccccve 7.00 6.15 5.65 
BB cccscecis 8.00 6.45 5.90 
BURP 2 vececccss 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June l ......... 8.3 7.45 6.85 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

June 26 ........ $5.30 $4.90 $4.95 
SUD BD cccsesce 5.35 5.05 5.15 
June 1 .....+0s. 5.50 5.15 5.30 
ae 5.70 5.45 5.55 
BT DT nccccese 5.55 5.25 5.40 
March 1 ....... 5.60 5.20 5.40 
, ? Ser 5.50 5.20 5.20 
TOM. B w.cccseee 5.75 5.30 5.30 
pe Perr 5.65 5.20 5.15 
eee B cscccccse 5.55 5.35 5.25 
ee D et0e cece 5.25 4.90 4.75 
Sept. 1 ........ 5.30 4.70 4.40 
BM. 4 ccccccece 5.75 4.90 4.65 
| we Seer 6.05 5.50 6.05 
Tune 1 ...cceeee 6.20 5.95 5.15 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11,15 10.80 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity re orted 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the N orthwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

June 17-23 ...... 38 48 47 
June 10-16 ...... 36 48 43 
Tune BD ..ccceee 31 51 46 
May 27-June 2... 39 47 40 
May average..... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 654 55 54 
January average... 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 62 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on June 26 
was $26.75 per ton, which compares with 
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the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


June 1 Bae. 2 sccveses $28.40 
May 1 Oat, 2 cccccees 24.70 
April 1 Dept, 1 ccescces 21.00 
March 1 AUB. 1 cccccece 20.40 
Feb. 1 SOIT 2 ccvccccce 20.35 
Jan, 2 June 1 ......2. 4.75 
Dec, 1 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 





*Record high point. 
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The following table shows the flour output 

at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

June 24 June 25 

June 23 June 16 1922 1921 


Minneapolis - 219,095 239,985 203,155 231,030 





SS ee 11,260 11,080 9,230 8,015 

Duluth-Superior 7,190 6,875 18,830 8,200 

BRITISH MARKET QUIET  Miiwaukee .. 5000 "650 z!000 6,365 

Totals.......242,545 258,590 238,215 253,610 

Kansas Export Patents Reduced, But No Outside mills*..111,510 ...... SROED oa sa5% 

Business Reported—Better Weather Slain - 
Ag’ate spring.354,055 ...... 431,2 255 


Improves Crop Conditions 


St. Louis ...... 33,100 35,100 22,500 








Lonpvon, Ena., June 26.—(Special Ca- St. Louist ..... 32,700 22,100 29,400 

. . € Oo7 5° 75 4 
ble)—The flour market continues quiet. —_—_: seme wiv "ions ae - 
Manitoba exports are 33s 6d@34s ($5.40 Chicago ....... 22,000 22.000 30,000 se'eee 
@5.50 per bbl), better grade 35s 6d@36s Kansas City.... 97,845 93,480 500 68,500 
6d ($5.70@5.90 per bbl), July seaboard. Kansas Cityt...224,510 226,610 278,385 
“ ? SN. a0 06 40% 14,260 17,150 18,150 
Kansas export patents have been reduced gt. Joseph, Mo.. 15,855 20,095 17335 
to 338s 6d@34s 6d, but no business is Salina, Kan..... 16,730 23,900 
reported. Values are considered too yichita, Kan.. 97,745 27,430 
high, compared with Manitobas. Fair Toledoy ....... 53.780 52.415 
business has been done in Australian Indianapolis ... 6,350 8,430 
flours at 32s 6d ($5.25 per bbl) for ship- nm ne ge aes 85,640 
ment, and 33s 6d for parcels due to  eattie |..... "** 16'320 19.026 
arrive shortly. Home milled flour is Tacoma ....... 15,678 10,215 21,430 


unchanged. 
Better weather is improving crop con- 

ditions. 
C. F. 


G. Raikes. 





CANADA’S GRAIN INQUIRY OPENS 








PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Toronto, Ont.—The_ grain. inquiry * June 25 June 25 
commission appointed by the dominion June 38 June 16 1933 =. 1931 
- Minneapolis ...... 39 42 37 42 
government to report upon the grain st. Paul .......... 46 46 39 34 
trade of Canada was to hold its first Duluth-Superior .. 19 18 51 22 
sitting at Edmonton, Alta. on June 25, Outside milis*..... head 39 46 41 
The scope of this commission is the most Av. spring...... 38 36 43 40 
comprehensive of any in the long series Milwaukee ....... 32 4 44 26 
of such investigations that have been &t- Louis ......... 66 70 45 43 
held in C d It is ted t St. Louist ........ 42 43 38 36 
veld in Canada. is expected to an- fpunaio....... |”: 54 58 92 70 
alyze every grievance and check up_ Rochester ........ 25 30 34 40 
every suggestion that any one anywhere ee ots ste tees z o 7 96 
has to make as to the best possible jcinsas Cityi.. | 43 a4 BR 7 
methods of handling the grain trade of Omaha ........... 61 74 82 75 
this country. If there are faults in the =. Saneee> Mo..... o = +4 36 
present system or abuses arising out of Wrichila. ken so r+ rH $3 
it the commission will get at the facts, Toledo ........... 40 39 37 38 
and will consider every alternative and a a Ste 47 43 39 36 
remedy that may be put forward. Later, OARaPass ooo. °° a re Hy 
Parliament itself will utilize the results  Portiand, Ore...... 36 + 23 27 
of this inquiry in amending the Canada _ Seattle ........... 31 36 31 50 
grain act, which is the charter of the T#com@ -.-------- Le bat bd 58 
present grain handling system. rere 43 44 49 46 
A. H. Battery. *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 

side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 


MARRIAGE OF MISS BENNETT 

Cuicaco, I1rxr.—Miss Isobel Bennett, 
second daughter of Mrs. H. O. Bennett, 
president of the Hubbard Portable Oven 
Co., Chicago, will be married on Saturday, 
June 30, to Roy O’Brien, of Chicago. 
The wedding will take place in St. Clem- 
ent’s Church, and the couple will leave 
immediately on a honeymoon trip to the 
East. 

S. O. Werner. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 
1,000 sacks of hard wheat flour for ship- 
ment from the mill in time to connect 
with a New York steamer sailing Aug. 
4 or one from New Orleans sailing 
Aug. 1. Bids will be received until 2 
p-m., Monday, July 2, at the office of 
the commissary purchasing agent, Pan- 
ama Railroad Co., 24 State Street, New 
York City, at which time they will be 
opened and read in public. 


but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


states mills, in- 





MAPLE LEAF EARNINGS INCREASE 
Toronto, Ont., June ial 
Telegram )—The Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., at the annual meeting of share- 
holders today, showed earnings for the 
year to end in March of $645,121, against 
$543,145 last year. Interest, taxes and 
dividends are $804,380, against $769,983 
last year, The balance to credit of profit 
and loss account is now $1,664,852. 
A. H. Battey. 








The principal agricultural exports of 
the United States to China are, in order 
of value, in 1921, cotton, tobacco, and 
wheat flour. America’s chief agricul- 
tural imports from China were silk, eggs, 
and Chinese nut oil. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


6. 25@6. 1 


Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 26. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. . 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
Spring firat patent .....cccrcccccccccvccccece $6.00@ 6.50 $6.30@ 6.80 §$.....@..... $6.00@ 6.30 $6.50@ 7.00 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.50@ 7.00 $7.15@ 7.40 $6.35@ 6.65 wt. 25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent .......-...0eeseeeeee 5.75@ 6.20 6.10@ 6.20 errs Serie 5.75@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.35 5.90@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.40 6.00@ 7.05 6.10@ 6.35 ere 
Spring first clear ..... Coeds cdeceecesecedone 4.70@ 5.20 5.40@ 5.60 o cag uP coves 5.00@ 5.30 5.00@ 5.65 Tir) Sette 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 oBiccces Say 
Hard winter short patent ...........seeeeees 5.40@ 6.20 ere Perri 5.85@ 6.20 5.40@ 5.75 6.15@ 6.50 6.05@ 6.30 6.15@ 6.50 5.85@ 6.65 6.10@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.75 
EE reer 4.75@ 5.00 6068.0 GPs coves 5.20@ 5.40 4.75@ 5.00 _ 5.65@ 6.00 5.60@ 5.85 5.60@ 6.00 Trey Feree, 5.75@ 6.00 646 2000 
Mord SURED Bret GIGEE occ cece ceccveccces 4.35@ 4.70 eee oc tees 4.15@ 4,40 4.10@ 4.40 5.00@ 5.50 oeeee @ . occ gD cece «Bs as rere) rrr levee 
Soft winter short patent .............eee-:: 5.40@ 6.00 Cree MEP Ciees err, Pree 5.50@ 5.80 < Pere 5.75@ 6.00 4% Lee 6.25@ 7.15 5.80@ 6.00 7.00@ 7.50 
ee RR eer 4.80@ 5.10 eres Tee re. Fete 4.80@ 5.10 5.25@ 5.65 *4.75@ 5.00 *4. is@ 5.60 6.00@ 6.25 5.40@ 5.80 6.25@ 6.60 
Oke Te AD GUN oo 5c o0cic ces sebes seece 4.40@ 4.65 sere @.u.ee eres ft 4.15@ 4.50 o @ wo ccee . 7 Jeera oeeee 5.65@ 5.90 noss dee even oeeee@ 4.50 
Rye SE a Voc ee eee eect ccesSeesbeee 3.35@ 3.80 3.60@ 3.65 ee, Pere ° -@.. 3.90@ 4.50 4.00@ 4,25 , Peres. 3.75@ 5 Sy Perr ,. ere 
Rye flour, COTE 6 cae scree servccweusmese 3.10@ 3.50 3.45@ 3.50 a bwin Mange eS e8d @.. sa svewe 3.50@ 3.75 o@ 2 even --@. 5 Pere - Peer 

FEED— 
eC SR Se Or ea 22.60@ 24.00 20.50 @ 21.00 oduee MPa wesd<,  Soses J a 28.00 @ 28.50 33.00 @ 34.00 29.25 @29.50 26.50 @ 27.50 s ere 
it. SRS A eee 22.75 @24.50 PerTes Serre 20.50 @ 21.00 23.00@23. 25 «o@ue ere. cee Tee, Pree «eee» @29.50 ries fPorr See 
OEE SEI ok 6087055 on edves cacvhecnee 23.75 @25.00 oes eee odes pore, loteys 23.00@23.50 Oe 31.00 @32.00 34.00 @ 34.50 - @29.75 oD icssee 27.00 @ 28.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 26.50 @ 28.65 25.00 @ 26.00 26.00@26.50 _—....... @. @.% 32.00@33.00 35.00 @ 36.00 33.00 @33.50 30.00 @ 31.00 33.00 @ 35.00 
Flour ree (gray pe etlarns TLE T TT TO TLL 31.00 @ 33.65 30.00 @30.50 28.00 @ 29.00 30.00@30. 50 o@.- 38.00 @39.00 39.00 @ 39.50 35.00 @ 35.50 35.00 @36.00 ; Seen 
POH GREE Ces oiiess 5.0 a0 Coeercrecscccccce ee 33.00 @37.00 33.50@34.00 . ora coas Qe -@. 41.00 @ 42.00 41.00 @ 42.00 «+» » @41.50 37.00 @38.00 i EE 

Family patent Straight abe oft " Raness standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana prep | patent 
Seattle $4.60@5.30 (49's) $5. S08. 65 (49's) 80 @7.15 $5.80@6. 
-@ 


ceseteces $7.00@7.10 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.70 
*Includes near-by straights. 





-@.. 
6. 00@6. 95 
tNash ville prices basis tod. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


6.55 @7.40 
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FAST MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 


Seven Railroads of Middle West Promise 
Freer and More Efficient Service in 
Handling This Year’s Crop 








Kansas Crry, Mo.—A freer and imore 
efficient movement of freight traffic, par- 
ticularly as it will affect midwestern 
grain marketing, was promised this week 
by seven grain carrying railroads of 
the Middle West in reports before the 
initial meeting of the Missouri-Kansas 
regional shippers’ advisory board at the 
Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City. 

It was the first session of the new 
advisory body, which has just been au- 
thorized by the American Railway As- 
sociation, under the direction of its car 
service division. Aside from complet- 
ing the organization, reports on_indi- 
vidual freight car distributions were 
heard from representatives of seven of 
the principal grain transporting rail- 
roads of the West and Central West. 
These reports, without an exception, de- 
clared there was an improved condition 
of freight service throughout this sec- 
tion. 

All of the freight men claimed their 
roads had more grain cars available to 
move the new crop than had been ac- 
cessible for several years. It was said 
that approximately 20,000 grain cars 
would be distributed throughout the 
Kansas City grain territory by the time 
the 1923 movement of grain was under 
way. The number of cars in storage 
now in this wheat district was estimated 
variously from 8,000 to 12,000. The 
heavy grain movement will start about 
July 10 and continue into November. 
The railroad men said that grain cars 
from the East, where they had been al- 
lowed to congregate, had been moving 
westward recently at the rate of about 
1,000 daily. R. E. Sreruine. 





Report of Car Shortage Refuted 

Omana, Nes—A Washington  dis- 
patch saying that less than 30,000 box 
cars are now in storage for grain move- 
ment, compared with 273,589 at this time 
last year, and that the central-western 
group of railroads has 9 per cent fewer 
cars on hand now than on last year’s 
corresponding date, with the result that 
a car famine is feared in the grain belt, 
was refuted in Omaha by the Union 
Pacific and Burlington railroads, and by 
John A. Kuhn, traffic manager of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. 

The Union Pacific reported approxi- 
mately 15 per cent more cars held in 
storage awaiting the grain movement 
than at this time last year. The road 
has been preparing, and will be in much 
better condition to handle grain ship- 
ments this year, it was stated at Union 
Pacific headquarters. 

The Burlington reported that the situ- 
ation looks very favorable, much better 
than last year. On May 1 of last year 
the road had 24,924 cars available, and 
on June 1 of this year 25,443. More 
than 2,000 Burlington cars are now held 
in storage west of the Mississippi, and 
3,000 or 4,000 more will be added by the 
time the rush is on, it was said. 

“The situation this year will be met,” 
said Traffic Manager Kuhn, of the Grain 
Exchange. “As a result of the recent 
meeting in Omaha of the central west- 
ern regional advisory board, special or- 
ders were issued by the American Rail- 
way Association to immediately start 
moving all cars of the central western 
roads, in traffic in the East, back west 
to handle grain shipments in this terri- 
tory. These orders must be, and are 
being, obeyed. From April 16 to May 
21, 32,291 cars were delivered to west- 
ern lines by eastern railroads. The 
stream is continuous.” 

Following, in part, is the Washington 
dispatch: “Warnings have been issued 
to railroads serving the wheat growing 
sections of the country that there is 
danger of an acute car shortage when 
the crop starts moving early next month 
unless many -hundreds of thousands of 
cars can be moved west in the mean- 
time. 

“Traffic officials of the Interstate .Com- 
merce Commission are alarmed, it ‘is 
stated. Records disclose that the per- 
centage of box cars on the so-called 
wheat ‘roads is smaller now than at this 
time last year, when the most acute 
shortage in history was experienced. 

“Grain brokers, elevator concerns and 
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growers of Nebraska have for some time 
been directing attention to the situation, 
urging prompt action to relieve it. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission ‘has se- 
cured promises from the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Associa- 
tion that extraordinary steps will be 
adopted and that everything possible 
will be done to save the complaining 
interests from a repetition of last year’s 
losses and inconvenience. 

“The big fact that faces railroad man- 
agers is that heavy withdrawals of cars 
from storage have practically exhausted 
any surplus. 

“With transportation business greater 
than perhaps at any time in history, the 
moving of the crops will present to the 
managers a tremendous task. 

“Inquiries directed to grain carrying 
roads to learn their state of prepared- 
ness for the approaching crop movement 
have disclosed that the central-western 
group, including the Santa Fe, Rock 
Island, Union Pacific and Burlington, 
have 9 per cent less cars on hand than 
on a corresponding date last year. It is 
upon this group that Nebraska must 
rely. 

oThese shortages are accounted for by 
large surpluses in the East, where some 
of the roads have 60 per cent more cars 
on line than last year. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has broad powers that it may invoke if 
a crisis develops. Through priority or- 
ders it may give preferential treatment 
to crops. The railroads, however, are 
anxious to avoid this extreme resort if 
possible, and are voluntarily putting into 
effect economies in car movement that 
they believe will soon dispose of much 
of the fear that now obtains over a 
large section of the Middle West.” 

LeicH Lesiie. 





PASSING OF AN OLD FLOUR FIRM 

New York, N. Y.—The business of 
Holt & Co. of New York, including 
brands, mill at Manheim, Pa., blender, 
and good-will, has been purchased by 
the Raymond-Hadley Co., and will be 
continued as an interest of that company 
at:its office, 44 Whitehall Street. 

This concern was established by 
Stephen Holt in 1808, and has ever since 
that time continued under that name. 
For a good part of its 115 years of ex- 
istence it was a powerful factor in the 
export market. 

During the late war this firm handled 
very large quantities of flour, besides 
which Charles McCutchen, one of its 
members, bought heavily for govern- 
mental interests. 

Both Mr. McCutchen and Philetus H. 
Holt, the other member of the firm, will 
retire from active interest in the flour 
business, but even though it seemed ad- 
visable for the firm to dispose of its 
effects, it is gratifying to know that its 
identity will still be maintained under 
its new ownership and management. 

W. QuackENBUSH. 








BAKERS’ BREAD BOYCOTT PLANS 

Battimore, Mp., June 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The president of the House- 
wives’ League is reported as saying that 
both the governor of Maryland and the 
mayor of Baltimore approve of the fight 
for lower bread, and that at the coming 
meeting of the league she will ask for a 
bread boycott, with two breadless days a 
week, and a return to the home made loaf 
of grandmother’s day. She is also quoted 
as declaring that the National House- 
wives’ League is with the local organiza- 
tion, and will carry the fight to Washing- 
ton. She is said to refer to the leading 
local bakers as a trust which has ab- 
sorbed four large independent bakeries 
but which is still operating them inde- 
pendently instead of using the combina- 
tion for economy and efficiency. In the 
face of all this, the leading local’ bakers 
today showed what they thought of the 
agitation for lower bread by advancing 
the price of their smaller loaf Ic, or 
from 7c to 8c to the consumer. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





SCHEME FOR WHEAT BOARD FAILS 

Winnirec, Man.—A statement, signed 
by Charles H. Dunning; premier of Sas- 
katchewan, and H. Greenfield, premier 
of Alberta, has been issued to the Ca- 
nadian press, announcing the failure of 
these two provinces to establish a wheat 
board, In reviewing the lengthy negoti- 
ations for establishing a compulsory 


* lapse of the scheme. 


wheat pool in connection with the .crop 
of 1923, the premiers named indicated 
that Manitoba’s refusal to join Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta in the operation of a 
wheat board was a factor in the col- 
The statement con- 
cluded with a regret that it had been 
found impossible to “secure a board 
combining all necessary elements of ex- 
perience, ability and public confidence.” 
There is now some talk of the two prov- 
inces forming voluntary pools, organ- 
ized by the grain growers and the farm- 
ers themselves, and operating through 
their own marketing agencies. 
G. Rock. 


SMALLER DURUM ACRAGEE 


Estimate for 1923 Is Million Acres Smaller 
Than in 1922—Close to Previous 
Five-Year Average 








Durum wheat acreage in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana is estimated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to be 4,632,- 
000 acres, or 30.8 per cent of the total of 
15,042,000 acres of spring wheat in these 
four states. This compares with 5,622,- 
000 acres of durum wheat in 1922, or 
34.7 per cent of the total of spring 
wheat in the same states in that year. 
The average of the five years 1918-1922 
for these states was 4,367,000 acres of 
durum wheat and 25.4 per cent of the 
total spring wheat. 

The area of this variety of spring 
wheat this year is 990,000 acres below 
the area of 1922, or 17.6 per cent, and 
644,000 acres below 1921, or 12.2 per 
cent. On the other hand, the acreage 
of durum wheat this year is much above 
each of the years 1918-20, and is 6.1 
per cent above the average of the five 
years 1918-22, 


Northwest—Durum Wheat Crop 
Total durum wheat and other spring wheat 
acreage in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana for 1917-23, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (000’s omitted in acre- 
ages): Other 
co Durum—, spring wheat 


Acres Per cent Acres Per ct. 
1083...c006 4,632 30.8 10,410 69.2 
1922.....-- 5,623 34.7 10,574 65.3 
1982. .cccve 5,276 31.3 11,563 68.7 
1080... cccce 3,840 22.7 13,083 17.3 
1919. cccece 3,782 19.2 15,883 80.8 
TPIS... ccc 3,313 20.4 12,911 79.6 
| ee 2,397 17.0 11,695 83.0 


Details by states of the 1923 acreage, as 
reported by the Department of Agriculture 
(000’s omitted in acreages): 

Other 


spring wheat 
Acres Per ct. 


c—Durum—, 
Acres Per cent 





Minnesota... 211 13.0 1,417 87.0 
N. Dakota. 3,022 38.0 4,931 62.0 
S. Dakota.. 1,264 46.0 1,484 54.0 
Montana:.. 135 5.0 2,578 95.0 

Totals ... 4,632 30.8 10,410 69.2 


Total durum wheat and other spring wheat 
crops in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana for 1917-22, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (000’s omitted in crops): 

; Other 


c—Durum—,_ spring wheat 

Crop Per cent Crop Per ct. 
tS ere 82,078 36 138,690 64 
BERR ccccece 53,599 35 98,006 65 
pt Pee 41,954 27 114,130 73 
1919... .cccee 30,996 23 103,670 77 
| ee 50,235 19 212,087 81 
UDIT. wcceces 26,009 16 133,714 84 


Durum wheat crop in Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Montana, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): 
Total 
for three 

Minn, N. Dak. 8S. Dak. states Mont. 
1922.... 3,599 654,346 20,087 78,032 4,046 
1921.... 2,053 386,741 10,546 49,340 4,259 
1920.... 1,383 29,209 7,131 37,723 4,231 
1919.... 1,485 21,720 6,848 30,053 943 
1918.... 2,460 30,856 12,403 45,719 4,516 
1917.... 1,557 14,168 8,941 24,666 1,343 
1916.... 6586 7,314 2,999 10,899 ..... 
1914.... 840 10,889 6,724 17,953 ..... 





DEATH OF SETH CATLIN 

Bosron, Mass., June 26.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Seth Catlin, formerly grain in- 
spector of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and one of the best-known grain 
experts in the United States, died June 
25 at his home in Braintree, Mass., fol- 
lowing an illness of several months. He 
was about 65 years old, and had been in 
charge of the inspection department for 
20 years when he was retired nine months 
ago on account of illness. Mr. Catlin 
came to Boston from Chicago, where he 
was connected with the Board of Trade. 
His grading was accepted in foreign 
countries as among the best of any port 
in the United States during his position 
with the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
He also had charge of the inspection of 
export grain at Portland, Maine. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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BARUCH FARM AID PLAN 


Proposes Purchase of “A Going Concern Like 
the Armour Grain Co.” to Carry Out 
Co-operative Marketing Enterprise 


According to press reports from New 
York City, Bernard M. Baruch has made 
public copies of letters and telegrams 
in which he offers the suggestion that 
farmers purchase a “going concern like 
the Armour Grain Co.,” as a solution 
to their problems of co-operative mar- 
keting. Mr. Baruch is said to have 
made it clear, however, that his plan 
was offered only as a suggestion, and 
thus far had not progressed beyond that 
point. 

Mr. Baruch said he made public his 
correspondence in order to set at rest 
false inferences that might result from 
premature publication in Chicago of a 
tentative plan relating to co-operative 
wheat marketing. The suggestions wer 
contained in a telegram to J. N. Neal, 
secretary of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., and in a letter to 
“prominent agricultural senator.” 

Mr. Baruch’s plan would call for the 
purchase of the Armour Grain Co., «: 
some similar organization, with the wu. 
derstanding that its personnel would 
retained. Control, however, would 
entirely in the hands of the purchaser: 

In his letter to the “agricultural sen 
tor,’ Mr. Baruch said he had talk. 
to Ogden Armour, head of the Armoiir 
Grain Co., who, at first, was adverse 
the proposition but who later beca 
more sympathetic. George E. Marcy, 
president of the company, “seemed to > 
captured by the idea,” said the letter. 
Mr. Marcy told him, Mr. Baruch saii, 
that had the plan been in effect last 
year, he believed the farmers of Amer- 
ica, under world conditions then prevail- 
ing, would have obtained 40c more a 
bushel for the wheat without costing 
the people any appreciable extra amount 
for their bread. 

“Think of what this would do for 
the farmer,” said the letter. “He would 
have a practical organization with prac- 
tical men to do what needs to be done. 
His organization would deal only in 
grain. Enough farmers would be asked 
to subscribe an amount sufficient to make 
a large part payment, the balance to 
be paid out of the cost of handling 
grain. The farmers would receive a 
certificate of interest for their original 
subscriptions and for the profits made 
out of their grain until the profits had 
paid for the purchase. 

“Armour & Co. would retain a certain 
number of directors and the farmers 
would have a certain number, until grad- 
ually, through the profits of the con- 
cern, Armour & Co. were paid in full, 
or until, by further subscription, the 
farmers paid off the balance. 

“In the meantime, there would be no 
control of the organization except by 
means of a third class of directors, who 
would provide the balance of power on 
the board, and whose business it would 
be to see that the organization was run 
according to the contract and to settle 
any disputes between the two partics. 
Mr. Marcy would direct the organization 
for five years, and by that time execu- 
tives could be trained to go on with the 
work.” 





> 3 me 





ELEVATOR DESTROYED BY TORNADO 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The elevator of 
the Caldwell (Kansas) Milling Co., at 
Doster, Kansas, was recently destroyed 
by a tornado that also damaged seve':! 
other mill elevators. The loss was abi.ii 
$7,000, partly covered by insurance 
Several thousand bushels of wheat w:! 
damaged. Insurance officials said it 
the first complete loss suffered by 
milling property through a tornado sin 
1914, when the Moses Bros. Mills an 
the plant of the Walnut Creek Millii 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, were tota!!) 
destroyed by a severe windstorm. be 
sides the elevator at Doster, one #' 
Schulte, Kansas, belonging to the Re« 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, one at Crop- 
per, Okla., and one at Peck, Kansas, |e 
longing to the Hunter Milling Co., We!- 
lington, Kansas, and two others partly 
completed by the Jones-Hettelstater 
Construction Co., Kansas City, at Ar- 
gonia and Milan, Kansas, were slightly 


damaged. 
- R. E. Srerwine. 
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NATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL ORGANIZED 


Conference at Chicago Determines Upon Permanent Body for Stabilization of Wheat Prices— 
Declines to Accept Minority Resolution Calling for Grain Corporation to Fix Prices— 
Remarkable Attendance at Wheat Gathering—Council to Meet on June 28 





Cuicaco, Inu.—As was expected, the 
closing session of the national wheat 
conference on the afternoon of June 20 
was featured by a heated debate. _The 
programme up to that time had consisted 
of the reading of a large number of 
prepared papers, but at Wednesday 
afternoon’s session the resolutions com- 
mittee was due to report and the meet- 
ing room was filled. : 

Immediately following the reading of 
the committee’s report by D. A. Wal- 
lace, chairman, John Trombell, president 
Kansas Farmers’ Union, offered a resolu- 
tion for the minority group. This de- 
manded that the government stabilize 
and fix the price of wheat, by creating 
a grain corporation, and guaranteeing 
a price of $1.50 bu. It also asked that 
the President call a special session of 
Congress to enact legislation. 

Chairman Sydney Anderson, seeing 
that debate was inevitable, made a rul- 
ing limiting each speaker to 10 minutes. 
A number of farm leaders took part in 
the discussion, claiming that agriculture, 
the basic industry of the country, was 
near bankruptcy, and that price fixing 


as an emergency measure was neces- 
sary, 

The conservative element, however, was 
in the majority, and its sentiment was 


voiced very clearly by O. E. Bradfute, 
president American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, who stated that price fixing 
had no business at this conference. The 
many industries sending representatives 
and joining in the meeting, he said, had 


no such thought in mind. He did not 
object to farmers asking for a fixed 
price at a gathering of farmers only. 


Julius H. Barnes, president Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, said 
that price fixing could not be done, no 
matter how the idea might be written 
into law. “My plea,” he said, “is not 
to depend on government edict. What 
we need is facts, and not sweeping 
statement. A way to solve these prob- 
lems is through careful study.” 

Mr. Barnes suggested the formation 
of a commission, consisting of presidents 
of the four leading farm organizations 
and three members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, to make 
an investigation of present conditions 
in the wheat industry and to consider 
logical action. 

The discussion lasted for over an hour 
and a half, and when the chairman 
finally called for a vote on the substi- 
tute report, it was defeated. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


The resoluticns submitted by the com- 
= were adopted, and read as fol- 
OWS: 

“Whereas, Agriculture is the basic in- 
dustry in the United States, wheat is 
the basic commodity of agriculture, and 
the price of wheat has a definite rela- 
tion to the price level of farm products 
in general; therefore, the maintenance 
of a proper price for wheat is the key 
to national prosperity. 

“There can be no solution of the eco- 
nomic situation with regard to the pro- 
duction of American wheat until price 
control rests within the United States. 
The solution of this problem is not 
Wholly within the power of the wheat 
farmers, but must be undertaken by the 
United and sympathetic co-operation of 
labor, transportation, banking, and the 
consumer. While foreign countries now 
afford a market for our surplus, this is 
not a profitable market, nor will it be 
Profitable until supply and demand meet 
More closely in the United States. 

“No one can successfully dispute the 
fact that the entire structure of Ameri- 
can industrial and commercial prosperity 
rests fundamentally upon a prosperous 
agriculture, for approximately one half 
of the entire population is engaged in or 
dependent upon it. Prosperous agricul- 
‘ure depends upon profitable prices for 
its products. It follows that the pros- 
Perity of the other half depends upon 
the purchasing power of the farmer. 








Without such purchasing power a large 
proportion of our factories must re- 
main idle and a large proportion of our 
industrial labor be unemployed. 

“As consumption of the American 
wheat crop within the United States 
would go far toward solving the problem 
of its profitable production, maintenance 
of the present tariff on wheat and wheat 
products is a fundamental necessity. 

“Any drawback or bonding provisions 
should provide for grinding of foreign 
wheat in American flour mills, subject 
to export of the entire identical product 
or the payment of duty on such portion 
as is retained within the United States. 

“We commend the investigation now 
being made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to the reasonableness of 
existing rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts. We favor extension of waterway 
transportation of coarse products mov- 
ing in bulk. 

“That the American wheat producer 
may successfully compete in the world’s 
markets, and that he may provide an 
economic, efficient and orderly distribu- 
tion at home on a merchandising basis, 
in a unified and organized way, applying 
to the marketing of wheat recognized 
and successful business principles, we 
indorse co-operative marketing and 
pledge our support to this movement. 

“The wheat consumption of the United 
States is low, contrasted with the normal 
consumption of European countries. We 
commend to the American public the en- 
larged consumption of wheat products 
in all forms. We commend the use of 
lower grades for animal feed wherever 
practicable. 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
committee that the price of wheat should 
be stabilized.” 


A REMARKABLE GATHERING 
The conference, in many respects, was 
a remarkable. gathering. In response to 
a joint call issued by governors of seven 


states, two United States senators and 
others, nearly 600 representatives, con- 
sisting of farmers, flour millers, bakers, 
macaroni manufacturers, bankers, rail- 
road men, etc., were in attendance. 

According to the call the conference 
was held for the purpose of finding a 
solution to present agrarian ills, and 
bringing relief to the wheat farmer. 
How well it succeeded remains to be seen, 
but important results may well be ex- 
pected from the formation of a perma- 
nent Wheat Council of the United States, 
with some of the leading agricultural and 
business men of the country on the board 
of directors. This council will make a 
scientific study of the economic problem 
of the wheat farmer, and endeavor to de- 
velop methods by which an equilibrium 
between domestic production and con- 
sumption can be established. 

Co-operative marketing, diversified 
farming, control of wheat prices in this 
country, and regulation of wheat acreage 
were stressed by most of the speakers, 
and the general opinion seemed to pre- 
vail that a special effort should be made 
to increase the consumption of wheat 
and wheat products in this country. 

On the whole, the speeches were not of 
a sensational nature, although on June 
19 Senator Capper took a fling at the 
Chicago Board of Trade for manipulating 
the market. However, at the closing 
session on the following afternoon, those 
not on the programme had an opportunity 
to express themselves, an opportunity 
which they apparently had been waiting 
for, and after the reading of the report 
of the resolutions committee, sweeping 
statements, not based wholly on facts, 
were made by many of the agricultural 
leaders. 

One of the most outstanding addresses 
at the conference was that of Dr. Alonzo 
E. Taylor, of ‘Stanford University, who 
spoke on the European situation as it 
affects the demand for wheat. The ad- 
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dress appears in full elsewhere in this is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller. 


DINNER TO THE DELEGATES 

The conference proceedings of Tues- 
day, June 19, were outlined in The North- 
western Miller of June 20. On Tuesday 
evening a dinner was given to the dele- 
gates by the national wheat conference 
committee, about 400 attending. Gover- 
nor Nestos, of North Dakota, was chair- 
man. 

In an address at the dinner, T. Edson 
White, president of Armour & Co., sug- 
gested that one fourth of the wheat 
crop should be fed to hogs, cattle and 
poultry. 

“If a man’s grain crop were put 
through a fanning mill, and the bottom 
third or quarter were taken out and fed 
to live stock,’ he said, “considerable 
profit might result. There would be high- 
er prices for wheat, not only because of 
decreased volume but because of im- 
proved grade and weight. There would 
be a big saving in freight and dockage, 
which would reduce the overhead in the 
business.” 

Although John M. Hartley, secretary 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, was scheduled only for “re- 
marks,” his short talk was the hit of the 
evening. He said that bakers were the 
largest users of farm products, and 
therefore were greatly interested in help- 
ing solve the farmer’s problem. He de- 
plored the lack of confidence in this 
country, and said that without confidence 
there could be no peace, prosperity or 
profit. The politician had no right, he 
said, to put farmers in a class by them- 
selves, where they could fret and rave, 
and not come in contact with others. A 
beautiful thing, he said, about the law 
of supply and demand was that it worked 
without administrative costs. The bakers 
followed this law, and when the demand 
dropped off they cut down production. 
He urged farmers not to overproduce. 
“Trim your sails,” he said, “to the wind.” 

Charles H. Markham, president Illinois 
Central Railway, admitted that rates 
were high, perhaps higher than they 
ought to be, but said he believed that in 
time, if railroad managers were given the 
opportunity of acquiring equipment and 
improving terminal facilities, they would 
bring about reductions. Railroad ex- 

(Continued on page 1415.) 





Political Leaders in the National Wheat Conference 
Governor Nestos of North Dakota, Congressman Anderson of Minnesota, Senator Capper of Kansas, and Governor Preus of Minnesota 
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GRAIN FUTURES RULINGS 


Secretary of Agriculture Signs Regulations— 
States Purpose of Department Under 
New Law 


General rules and regulations govern- 
ing future trading grain markets under 
the grain futures act have been signed 
at Des Moines by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace and sent to the Department 
of Agriculture for promulgation. 

Briefly, these rules provide that re- 
ports shall be made to the supervisors 
of the various future trading contract 
markets, either by individual firms which 
operate on these markets or through a 
responsible clearing house organization 
at each market. Reports must be made 
before the opening of the market the 
following day, unless the government 
supervisor for good reasons grants more 
time. These reports must contain the 
following information for each clearing 
member of the market: 

The net position at the beginning of 
the period covered by the report. 

The quantity of grain purchased and 
the quantity of grain sold on contracts. 

The quantity of grain delivered and 
received, 

The net position at the end of the 
day. 

The aggregate of all long and short 
accounts. 

The net position at the end of the day 
of each separate account carried by the 
firm making the report, if the net posi- 
tion equals or exceeds such amount as 
may be specified by the administration. 
It is understood that this amount may 
vary according to the size of the differ- 
ent markets. 

Operators on the market are required 
to keep their records in such condition 
that they can be readily checked, They 
are also required to furnish the officer 
in charge of the administration, when 
requested, a true copy of any reports 
circulated carrying market or crop in- 
formation that may affect or tend to 
affect the price, and must be able to 
show the source of such information. 

Every member of a contract market 
is required to furnish all information in 
his possession relating to any attempt to 
manipulate prices or corner any grain. 

SECRETARY MAKES STATEMENT 

Concerning these rules and regula- 
tions, Secretary Wallace said that the 
main purposes of the grain futures act 
are three: to prevent the dissemination 
of untrue or misleading rumors or in- 
formation which may affect the price of 
grain; to prevent manipulation of prices 
or the running of corners; to acquire in- 
formation concerning operations on fu- 
ture trading markets which will make 
it possible to make a thorough and sys- 
tematic study of the manner in which 
grain prices are registered on these mar- 
kets. 

It was not the intention of the framers 
of the law to prevent future trading, 
hedging or legitimate speculation, nor to 
interfere with the normal and proper 
operation of future trading markets. 
Secretary Wallace said most emphati- 
cally that it was not his purpose to en- 
force the law in a manner to annoy 
legitimate operators either at market 
centers or at country points, or to dis- 
courage normal and proper speculation. 
He said with equal emphasis, however, 
that it was his purpose, if possible, to 
put a stop to the circulation of un- 
founded rumors set afloat by designing 
operators to deceive unwary speculators ; 
and further, that it was his intention to 
do everything possible to put an end to 
unfair price manipulation. 

He said that legitimate operators on 
the market need have no fear of un- 
warranted meddling with their business. 
While they are required to make reports 
as indicated, these reports will be han- 
dled in absolute confidence and _ with 
every safeguard which it is possible to 
throw around them. Reports of. the 
business of individual speculators are 
not required except in the case of very 
large operators whose business is of 
such volume as to have a pronounced 
effect on the market. 

Secretary Wallace deprecated the per- 
sistent rumors which have come out of 
some of the future trading markets to 
the effect that his administration of 


the law was driving or would drive op- 
market, 


erators out of the and had 
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caused severe declines in prices. On this 
subject he said: 

“Violent opponents of the law have 
always claimed that the price of grain 
is regulated by supply and demand. 
How has this law affected supply and 
demand? Some have said that the de- 
cline in wheat prices is due to this law. 
What about the corn prices? Doesn't 
the law affect corn exactly as it affects 
wheat? If it drives down the price of 
one, why not the other? If some of 
these gentlemen would stop their mis- 
representations of the law, and co-oper- 
ate in administering it, it would be bet- 
ter for all concerned. I have no inten- 
tion of trying to control prices or to 
interfere with normal speculation. If 
the law has unfavorably affected legiti- 
mate operations, it is not the fault of 
the law or its administration, but of 
persistent misrepresentations by men 
who ought to know better. The quicker 
the law and the rules and regulations 
are accepted in good faith as normal 
conditions which must be met, the bet- 
ter it will be for every legitimate inter- 
est.” 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


Department of Commerce Issues Comparative 
Statement of Canadian and United 
States Flour Exports 








following statement closely 
parallels the article entitled “Canada’s 
Growing Flour Export Trade” which ap- 
peared in The Northwestern Miller of June 
13, 1923, and some of the figures appear to 
have been taken from that article. 
Wasuinoton, D. C., June 25.— (Special 
Telegram )—In connection with its inves- 
tigation of the world trade in agricul- 
tural products, the Department of Com- 
merce today made public the following 
comparison of the export trade in flour 
from the United States and Canada: 
“Before the war, the United States ex- 
»orted 2%, times as much flour as did 
4 


NOTE,—The 


Canada, the ampunts being 10,678,000 
and 3,832,000 bbls, respectively. During 


the period of the war, Canada increased 
her average yearly total exports to 7,- 
177,000 bbls, while the amount exported 
by the United States reached 16,381,000. 
During the past three years, ending 
March 31, 1923, the average Canadian 
exports of flovr have been 7,885,000 bbls, 
while those of the United States have 
been 15,707,000. Canada’s flour exports 
have increased 107 per cent, compared 
to the pre-war average; those of the 
United States 47 per cent. 

“Canada’s best customers, from 1909 
to 1923, have been as follows, in the 
order named: the United Kingdom, 
France, New Foundland, British North 
America (other than Jamaica, Tobago 
and Trinidad), British South Africa, 
Trinidad and Tobago, British Guiana, 
Germany, Turkey and Denmark. 

“Taking these 11 countries, Canada’s 
best customers, as the basis, just how 
did the United States fare in these coun- 
tries? During 1909-23, Canada exported 
an average of 86 per cent of her total 
flour exports to these countries; the 
United States, 42 per cent. Since 1909, 
Canada exported 5,530,000 bbls on the 
average per year to these countries, the 
United States 6,396,000. 

“The United Kingdom has been Can- 


ada’s best customer, the total exports to ° 


that country in pre-war years being on 
an average of 3,776,000 bbls of flour 
each year. During the same time, the 
United States exported an average of 
3,930,000 bbls to that country. During 
1918, Canada exported to the United 
Kingdom 6,604,000 bbls of flour. The 
United States exported 10,055,000 bbls to 
the United Kingdom in the same year. 
During the fiscal years 1921 and 1922, 
ending March 31 for Canada and June 
10 for the United States, and during 
the 12 months ending March 31, 1923, 
Canada exported an average of 4,068,000 
bbls of flour to the United Kingdom; 
the United States exported 2,765,000. 
The pre-war averages were 2,355,000 and 
2,712,000 bbls for Canada and the United 
States, respectively. Thus Canada, since 
1921, has increased her pre-war flour ex- 
port to the United Kingdom 72 per cent; 
the United States, 2 per cent. 

“Another interesting fact in this con- 
nection is that while, pre-war, Canada 
exported 92 per cent of her flour to the 
above mentioned best customers, since 
1921 this average has fallen to 73 per 
cent, 
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Taking the total exports to all of 
these 11 countries during the pre-war 
period as equal to 100, Canada’s average 
index for 1921 to 1923 is 170; that of 
the United States is 161. In the case 
of Canada, the bulk of the increase is 
with the United Kingdom. So far as 
the United States exports are concerned, 
the principal increases among these 11 
countries during the past three years 
were in Turkey, Germany, and Greece. 
To these countries the United States ex- 
ported an average of 189,000 bbls of 
flour before the war, 187,000 bbls of this 
going to Germany alone, and 913,000 
bbls on the average during the past 
three years ending with March 31. 
France became a large buyer from both 
the United States and Canada during 
the years 1915-21, but neither before the 
war nor since 1921 have the exports to 
that country amounted to more than 
29,000 bbls during any one year. 

“If the pre-war total exports of flour 
from Canada to all countries be con- 
sidered as 100, the average index for 
1921 to 1923 is 207. On the same basis, 
the index for the United States is 147. 
This indicates that Canada has more 
than doubled her total exports of flour 
since pre-war times, while that of the 
United States has been increased by 
only 47 per cent. 

“Another indication is that, while Can- 
ada is exporting to her best customers 
practically as much flour as is the United 
States, she is at the same time expand- 
ing into other territory. 

JOHN MArRINAN. 


PILLSBURY PLAN APPROVED 


Annual General Meeting of Stockholders in 
London Agrees to Proposed Scheme 
for Consolidation 








Lonvon, EnG., June 27.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—At the thirty-third annual gen- 
eral meeting of the Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., held here today, 
the plan of consolidation outlined in 
The Northwestern Miller of June 6 was 
approved by a large majority of the 
debenture bond and shareholders. A. C. 
Loring and Charles Pillsbury were pres- 





ent. C. F. G. Raikes. 
DEATH OF CHARLES C, MACGILL 
Battimore, Mp., June 26.—(Special 


Telegram)—Charles C. Macgill, for 23 
years president C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., operating the historic Patapsco 
Flouring Mills at Baltimore and Ellicott 
City, Md., died this morning at his home 
in Ruxton, Baltimore County, after a 
long illness from heart trouble, aged 59 
years. Mr. Macgill for many years was 
a leading member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, being its president in 1901 
and 1902 and serving almost continu- 
ously on the important committees until 
his retirement from business about six 
months ago. He was a man of iron 
nerve, though withal a fair and honest 
trader, with a host of friends. He is 
survived by his mother, his wife, a 
brother, a sister, two daughters and a 
son. Funeral arrangements are not yet 
completed. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





SPOKANE MILL INCORPORATION 
Seattie, Wasu., June 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement is made of 
the incorporation of the Spokane Flour 
Mills as a domestic corporation, capital 
$588,600, by L. C. Lens, Seattle, for- 
merly president of the Spokane Flour 
Mills Co., Inc., Amsterdam, Holland, H. 
M. Crommelin, manager Collins Flour 
Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, and R. In- 
singer, investment banker, Spokane, to 
take over the Seattle Flour Mills, Spo- 
kane Flour Mills and Pendleton Roller 
Mills. These plants were acquired by 
the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, a year 
ago, under an arrangement by which the 
Lens interests retained right of redemp- 

tion. 
W. C. Tirrany. 





TEXAS MILLING COMPANY CHARTERED 
OxtaHoma City, Oxra., June 23.— 


(Special Telegram)—Records of the 
secretary of state’s office at Austin, 
Texas, show that a charter has been 


granted to the Landa Milling Co., cf 
New Braunfels, Texas. It has a capi- 
tal stock of $1,500,000. H. Landa, 
Harry Wise and E. F. Schoel are the 
incorporators. W. F. Kerr. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Rainfall in the Northwest—Kansax 

Wheat Estimate Is Cut 5,500,000 
Bus 

MinneaApouis, Minn.—All sections of 
the Northwest have had heavy rains dur. 
ing the past week, and the wheat crop 
is in ideal condition. Some sections in 
North Dakota had reported wheat as in 
danger from drouth and hot winds 
Rains, however, have placed it out of 
danger for the time being. The wheat 
is beginning to head out, and some sec- 
tions are already beginning to talk of 
the big yield. The rains came at just 
the right time to do the most good. “All 
small grains are in a flourishing condi- 
tion, with the exception of rye. Corn 
also is making good progress. There is 
sufficient moisture in the soil now to 
carry the crop for some time to come. 
Webster, S. D., reported rumors of bh}. ck 
rust under date of June 22, but they ‘id 
not come from very authentic sou: 





Heavy 


Winnipre, Man.—News of crop })rg- 
ress from nearly every section 0! the 
West continues good. Splendid we; ‘ier, 
following soaking rains, has give: all 
growing crops a good start. While } ros- 


pects are almost uniformly goo: in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the  out- 


look for Alberta is more favorable ‘han 
for a number of years. This im) vove- 
ment is due to the unusually heavy and 
ample rains which fell at seeding ‘ime, 
and thus insured good germinatio:: and 
moisture for early growth. Those who 
know the West are aware that imany 
things are capable of happening to «rops 
between now and harvest, but there is 
no denying the fact that all grain. have 
this year had an _ exceptionally good 
start, which has largely made wu) for 
the tardiness of spring’s arrival and 
consequent late seeding. Latest r ports 
support the belief that wheat acreaye is 
very slightly under that of last year. 
Severe electrical storms and _ torrential 
rains have been almost general over the 
prairie provinces, but little or no dam- 
age to crops has resulted. Estimates of 
crops in western Canada at this stage 
are purely guesswork, but acreage under 
wheat and present condition of growing 
grain give every indication of a good, 
average yield. 

Great Faris, Mon't.—More than tliree 
inches of rain fell in the Montana wheat 
territory during the week ending June 
23. <A fall of almost two inches was 
recorded on June 20 alone. Rain was 


continuous on three days, and _ heavy 
in many sections of the state. Moisture 
now is abundant, and farmers liclieve 


that grasshoppers will be checked or 
stopped. Spring wheat generally is 
looking very promising. There is a con- 
siderable acreage of winter wheat not 
doing so well as usual, and weeds are 
rampant in many a wheat field. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 26.—(Specia! ‘Tel- 
egram)—Harvesting is well under way 
in southern Illinois districts. Threshing 
will be started within two weeks. ‘The 
crop is in excellent condition, both is to 
yield and quality. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Excessively wet 
weather, floods and insect ravages ii the 
past month caused a slump in the pros- 
pective Kansas wheat crop of ap) )roxl- 
mately 5,500,000 bus, making the new 
crop estimate for the entire state 91,000,- 
000 bus, according to the monthly eport 
of the Kansas state board of ayricul- 
ture, issued this week. -The acr« yield 
is now placed at an average o! !10 
bus, compared to 12.34 a monti «go. 
Should the present estimated yie.! of 
94,000,000 bus winter wheat for }k iisas 
this year be realized, it would rate the 
state’s ninth largest crop and abov! 31. 
000,000 bus under the five-year av. * x. 
Wheat harvest in the southern and « ‘st- 
ern counties is well under way. R«,\'"ts 
from a dozen of the leading wheat n= 
ties of the central part of the state /™ 
dicate a shortage of harvest labor 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Winter whee 
rye are in excellent condition in Ore 
Spring wheat and oats are heading ' 
well, and the latter is in the milk 
Jackson and Josephine counties. } 
ley is coming on well in nearly all « 
tricts. It is ripening in the west cc! 
tral and is about ready for harvest ! 
the southwestern counties. 

(Continued on page 1414.) 
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Spring wheat mills report improved 
flour sales during the week ending June 
2. Many bakers who have been wait- 
ing for a break evidently regarded prices 
as attractive because, when low point 
was reached, they came in, some of them 
for good-sized lots. Total sales were 
probally larger than during any week 
for the past two months. 

Anciher encouraging feature is the 
fact tit buyers are more inclined to 
send ‘» shipping directions. This is 
proba! vy to be expected, however, with 
the en! of the crop year fast approach- 


ing. 

Ch are strong and active. Bakers 
have n in the market recently for 
first irs, and the market is swept 
clean» supplies. Many mills are over- 
sold o» this grade for several weeks to 


come. Second clear also is wanted. 
Ther. is more or less inquiry for new 
crop flour, but millers are not taking the 
initial'\c. They do not care to start 
business on the new crop at anywhere 
Recent sales 


near {he present basis. 

have ! cen too close to cost for comfort 
and, naturally, buyers can see no incen- 
tive in buying now for new crop ship- 
ment for more money than is asked for 
old crop flour. Millers, however, have 


to ask more for new crop, since the Sep- 
tember option is higher than the July, 
and, of course, there is always the pos- 
sibility of a decline in millfeed. This 
is a feature that must be reckoned with 
in figuring on the future. 

Top family patents are quoted at $6.30 
@680, standard patent $6.10@6.20, sec- 
ond patent $6.05@6.15, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $5.80@5.90, first clear $5.40 
@5.60, and second clear $3.25@4, in 140- 
lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.60@ 
5.70, durum patent $4.65@5, and durum 
clear $3.60@3.75, in jutes, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. Five durum mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller last week made 
20,410 bbls durum products, compared 
with 11,820 in the preceding week. 

MILLFEED 

All grades of millfeed are scarce for 
immediate shipment, and very firm in 
price. Mixed- feed manufacturers were 
in the market late in the week for bran, 
and cleaned up all available supplies 
Without satisfying their needs. They 
paid $20 ton, Minneapolis basis, for 
what they were able to pick up. 

The consumptive demand for straight 
and mixed cars of feed is holding up 
remarkably well. Ordinarily at this time 
of the year there is a lull in buying. 
This year, however, there is enough day- 
to-day inquiry to absorb offerings, and 
Jobbers are unable to accumulate any 
stocks. The larger mills claim to have 
sold all the feed they can possibly make 
for shipment up to July 31. Some good- 
sized lots have also been picked up for 
August shipment. 

Both millers and jobbers are very 
bullish and cannot see anything in the 
supply situation that might bring about 
a decline from the present basis for at 
least another 60 days. If anything, they 
talk higher prices for middlings and red 
dog for shipment before the end of the 
crop year. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $20.50@ 
a1 ton, standard middlings $25@26, flour 
middlings $80@30.50, red dog $33.50@34, 
and rye middlings $25, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Local milling dmand is sufficient to ab- 
sorb all the choice wheat arriving at 





Minneapolis, and to maintain premiums 
at top levels. Fancy high gluten wheat 
is becoming searcer, and millers say they 
would not be surprised to see even higher 
premiums prevail on this variety before 
the new crop is available. Country in- 
quiry is light. No. 1 dark northern is 
quoted at 14@26c bu over July, and No. 
1 northern at July price to 13c over. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation June 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, 
and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co,.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (onehalf), C 
(one half), D and G mills. 


Lincoln 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

June 17-23 561,100 219,095 39 
Previous week ....561,100 239,985 42 
TORE OOO as ben owes 546,000 203,155 37 
Two years ago.....546,000 231,030 42 
Three years ago... .546,000 341,470 62 
Four years ago..... 546,000 230,470 42 
Five years ago..... 546,000 281,330 54 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls for week tivity 

SU BISES aciceavne 231,450 111,510 48 
Previous week ....295,800 114,755 38 
VORP GMO <cccccesde 417,990 193,040 46 
Two years ago..... 414,690 175,550 42 
Three years ago....429,210 151,185 35 
Four years ago..... 419,310 179,210 42 
Five years ago..... 337,350 134,065 39 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, June 
23, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis ... 1,610 1,311 2,426 1,606 
eee 872 922 794 672 
PWOtals 20.00% 2,482 2,233 3,220 2,278 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to June 23, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ..115,903 88,607 60,626 98,889 
Duluth ...... 57,635 44,203 40,156 18,117 


Totals ..... 173,538 132,810 100,782 117,006 

Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 

lis and Duluth, on June 23, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 

1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis 12,075 3,899 1,609 3,362 

Duluth ....... 5,192 1,058 842 1,259 





Totala ..... 17,267 4,957 2,451 4,621 
LINSEED OI, MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is a little stronger. 
Mills have advanced quotations on oil 
meal for June shipment to $38@39 ton, 
Minneapolis. For July shipment $1 ton 
more is asked, and for August shipment 
$2 more. These quotations refer to 32 
and 33 per cent meal. No 34 per cent 
is available at this time. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, in a recent bulletin, reports that 
it is estimated that 500,000 bus of Ar- 
gentine flaxseed have been received by 
the linseed mills of Minneapolis within 
the past few weeks. 

CHAMBER DOORKEEPER DEAD 


Theodore Mygatt, more familiarly 
known to thousands of millers and grain 
dealers as “Mack,” for more than 30 years 
doorkeeper on the trading floor of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, died 
June 24 in a local hospital. He was the 


oldest employee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in point of years of service. Mr. 
Mygatt was doorkeeper on the trading 
floor before the present Chamber of 
Commerce was built. Last March he 
suffered an infection in, the foot, and it 
was complications from this that caused 
his death. He was 69 years of age, and 
is survived by two daughters and one 
brother. The latter succeeds him as 
doorkeeper on the trading floor. Fu- 
neral services were held June 25, and 
interment was at Kenosha, Wis., his 
birthplace. 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DELIVERY 

The Excelsior Baking Co., Minneap- 
olis, of which A. E. Fewell is president 
and Lewis F. Bolser secretary and treas- 
urer, is again making a full line of 
bakery goods. This company withdrew 
from the wholesale bread game locally 
some years ago, and took all its wagons 
off the street. Since then it has special- 
ized in toast exclusively, and has de- 
veloped a big shipping business in this 
commodity. 

The company has opened a retail shop 
in connection with its bakery, and _ is 
making a full line of bread and sweet 
goods. It is using nothing but the pur- 
est ingredients in its products, includ- 
ing fresh shell eggs, butter, lard, ete. 
Outside of its retail shop it is dispos- 
ing of its products by house-to-house 
delivery. It started in about two weeks 
ago with one wagon, and now has four 
in operation. They are specially con- 
structed, with drawers on each side, de- 
signed to eliminate handling of the prod- 
uct to a minimum, 

The company features a whole wheat 
loaf, weighing 11%, lbs, which retails at 
15 cents. 

J. Bernauer, a former Fleischmann 
man, is superintendent of the plant. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Stephen Soars, treasurer Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa., was a Minne- 
apolis visitor June 26. 

H. H. Rice, secretary of the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was 
a Minneapolis visitor last week. 

Paul Whitman, feed buyer for B. F. 
Schwartz & Co., New York City, has 
been in Minneapolis for several days 
calling on shippers. 

H. F. Bergman, of Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc., Minneapolis, left June 22 for an 
auto trip to Chicago. He will call on 
the trade in Iowa en route. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.6034; 
three-day, $4.60; 60-day, $4.59. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.05, 

H. H. Vaskoetter, Cincinnati, repre- 
sentative of the St. Paul Milling Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Vaskoetter, is spend- 
ing this week in and around St. Paul. 

H. D. Owen, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
who represents the St. Paul Milling Co. 
in Ohio and West Virginia, spent several 
days last week at the home office of the 
mill. 

James C. Andrews, of Minneapolis, re- 
ceiver for the Crescent Milling Co., an- 
nounces that the company’s 600-bbl mill 
at Fairfax, Minn., has been closed in- 
definitely. 

E. E. Beckley, for 16 years with the 
International Milling Co., New Prague, 
Minn., has resigned to become general 
milling superintendent for the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co. 

Daniel McCarthy, superintendent of the 
Flour State Baking Co., St. Paul, was 
married June 14 at Worcester, Mass. 
After a short trip, he and his bride re- 
turned to St. Paul. 

The Northern Navigation Co. will take 
a party of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
shippers and transportation men on a 
trip to Port Arthur and Fort William, 
leaving Duluth the afternoon of June 29. 

Following the national wheat confer- 
ence in Chicago, Hubert J. Horan, Phila- 
delphia flour broker, went to St. Paul 
for a two-day visit with W. E. Coles, 
Jr., of the Capital City Milling & Grain 
Co. 

W. C. Boeke, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Cascade (Mont.) Milling & 
Elevator Co., was in Minneapolis, June 
26, en route to the East. His trip will 
include New York and other eastern 
points. 
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P, L. Barnes, representing Mente & 
Co., burlap importers, New Orleans, has 
been calling on Minneapolis millers dur- 
ing the past few days. He was former- 
ly the local representative for the Wer- 
than Bag Co. 

C. M. Stormes, of the Hawkeye Feed 
Co., Clinton, Iowa, writes that corn in 
Iowa is coming along well, and is as far 
advanced as in other years at this time. 
The weather recently has been ideal for 
corn. Farmers have been selling corn 
to each other and getting as high as 85c 
bu for it. 

The bakers’ division of the manufac- 
turers’ and employers’ association has 
recently held two meetings at Aber- 
deen, S. D., attended by representative 
bakers from all sections of the state. 
Peter Burckhard, of the North Side 
bakery, Aberdeen, acted as chairman at 
both meetings. 

Based on the close today (June 26), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota for 
wheat were: for No. 1 dark 89c bu, No. 
1 northern 87c; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark 9lc, No. 1 northern 89c; in 
central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 87e, 
No. 1 northern 85c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 74c, No. 1 northern 72e. 

Charles Harrington, of New Orleans, 
agent for the Dalgliesh Line, Nervion 
Line, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, and West- 
fal-Larsen Line, was in Minneapolis 
during the week en route to his old 
home at Glenwood, Minn. Mr. Harring- 
ton at one time was in the Minneapolis 
office of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., and is well known to north- 
western shippers. 

A. L. Searle has disposed of his stock 
in the grain firm of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis, and has resigned as direc- 
tor of the company. Mr. Searle was 
connected with the Peavey Co. since 
1893, coming here from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., where he had been in the flour 
and grain business. He is president of 
the Saskatchewan Elevator Co., Winni- 
peg, the Home Grain Co., Winnipeg, the 
Searle Securities Co., Winnipeg, and the 
Port Arthur Elevator Co., Port Arthur. 





BAKERS’ TROUBLE MAN ON TOUR 

Cuicaaco, Int.—O. W. Hall, head of the 
service department of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, will leave 
on July 15 for a trip through many 
northwestern cities. This will give 
the bakers in that territory an oppor- 
tunity during the latter part of July to 
discuss their loaves of bread with the 
trouble man of the American Institute. 

Patching up bad formulas and mak- 
ing suggestions to improve the baker's 
loaf have been Mr. Hall’s work for more 
than a year. At first his talks about 
bread were made in confidential reports 
to the bakers sending in samples of 
their products. Of late Mr. Hall has 
been appearing before bakers’ conven- 
tions, and at Peoria, where the Illinois 
bakers met, he made a splendid impres- 
sion on the jarge gathering. Since that 
time he has appeared before a meeling 
of flour salesmen, and only a few weeks 
ago expounded the principles of good 
bread making before the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 

Mr. Hall’s parents live at Lewiston, 
Idaho, and he chose this as his vacation 
trip. As a call had come from Denver 
for his services, he agreed to appear be- 
fore the Denver convention on July 17, 
and then will confer with bakers at Salt 
Lake City, Pocatello, Lewiston, Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane. Tie 
bread submitted will be scored, and then 
that scoring low will be discussed as to 
the faults most conspicuously present 
in its make-up. 

S. O. Werner. 





SALINA FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, rep- 
resenting a combined weekly capacity of 
46,200 bbls. with comparisons, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Pi ae | SS > rer ie 16,732 37 
Previous week .........++. 23,901 52 
(PO RP ee ee 25,438 55 


Grain inspections at the Salina branch 
of the Kansas state grain inspection 
bureau for the week ending June 21: 
wheat, 78 cars; corn, 13 
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WILL LET THE WHEAT GO BY 


At an informal conference of about 
50 millers in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Kansas Millers’ Club at 
Wichita, on June 20, the practically 
unanimous sentiment was that there was 
likely to be little incentive for millers 
to buy much wheat for their own ac- 
count in the first after-harvest move- 
ment. With one or two exceptions, all 
of the millers present had ample wheat 
in stock to cover all old crop flour sales, 
and few of them had any considerable 
volume of new crop flour sold. Those 
who had such sales said they regarded 
purchase of the Kansas City future bet- 
ter protection than buying the actual 
wheat at the price which it was antici- 
pated the first movement would com- 
mand, 

The very pronounced disposition of 
millers, as evidenced by their expres- 
sions at the meeting, is to let the first 
after-harvest rush go past the mills, to 
the Northwest, if the millers there want 
it, or to the Gulf for export. They all 
feel that, with a crop of approximately 


100,000,000 bus, there will be ample 
wheat for everybody, and that, even 
though prices may improve, there is 


nothing particularly inviting in putting 
away wheat at 80c, or even at 75c, should 
the price start off at that figure. 

There was also a very pronounced 
sentiment against “bidding for protein.” 
Naturally, with outside mills willing to 
pay premiums for the higher protein 
wheats, the stronger wheat will cost local 
mills more money; but last year’s ex- 
perience constituted a bitter lesson for 
some millers in the futility of paying 
several cents premium for an added 
point in protein test, and there is likely 
to be much less of it this year. Several 
millers said their bakery trade was 
through with “buying protein” regard- 
less of the other good or bad qualities 
of flour, and certain large bakers were 
no longer interested in flour that runs 
in excess of 1014 protein, regardless of 
the price at which it may be offered. 

In southern Kansas and Oklahoma the 
wheat prices on the first new crop move- 
ment will be based on the Gulf export 
bid, and it is unlikely that millers will 
pay, for any class of wheat, more than 
a cent over this figure. 


THE FLOUR TRADE 

Mill quotations on flour were generally 
reduced 15@25c bbl this week, in most 
instances following rather closely the 
break in wheat values. A decline in 
bran of $1.50 ton, with indication of an 
even more material lowering of mill- 
feed prices, caused some southwestern 
mills to hold the drop in flour quotations 
to slightly smaller proportions. 

Despite the low levels to which flour 
has fallen, there were few reports of 
good or even fair business. In scattered 
cases, bakers were said to have shown 
enough confidence in the market to fill 
their requirements for several weeks. 
Some of this business was on new crop 
flours, and at prices slightly under cur- 
rent quotations. The aggregate of sales 
of old crop stock was small, and new 
crop buying was not participated in by 
enough bakers or millers to be called 
general. 

Shipping directions seemed to be 
smu t more active this week than 
last. Mill salesmen again concentrated 
their efforts on the disposal of old book- 
ings, with the result that there was a 
further increase in the .output of Kan- 


sas City mills. The gain was about 5,000 
bbls, or 3 per cent over the preceding 
period. Orders remaining on mill books 
are still of substantial proportions, how- 
ever. The ——- of activity this 
week was 8 points lower than a year 
ago, although 13 points higher than two 
years ago and more than 20 points above 
the five- or ten-year average for the cor- 
responding wee 

Export trade was not large enough 
to be of significant proportions. A few 
hundred barrels were sold to Holland 
and the West Indies, and one mill also 
sold clear to the United Kingdom. 
Prices were mostly low, clear generally 
bringing $4@4.20 bbl, bulk, Kansas City. 
Cables received from Holland importers 
said that the trade there was demoral- 
ized, with dealers trying to liquidate 
stocks of flour on hand. 

Nominal quotations: hard _ winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $5.85@6.20; 95 per cent, 
$5.35@5.70; straight, $5.20@5.40; first 
clear, $4.15@4.40; second clear, $3.75@ 
4; low grade, $3@3.60. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

June 17-23 ....... 132,900 97,843 73 
Previous week ....132,900 93,481 70 
. fare 114,900 93,500 81 
Two years ago... 112,800 68,500 60 
Five-year average 50 
Ten-year average 61 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

June 17-28 ....... 516,030 224,510 43 
Previous week ....516,030 226,809 44 
WOOP OBO ovicscves 479,430 266,847 55 
Two years ago....446,730 273,384 61 
Five-year average 41 
Ten-year average 49 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 18,343 bbls this week, 12,090 last 
week, 10,343 a year ago and 8,034 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 15 fair and 56 
slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

Jume 17-38 .....00% 64,620 37,744 50 
Previous week ..... 64,620 27,429 42 
FORF OHO <occcscese 64,620 26,919 41 
Two years ago..... 39,420 28,136 71 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TOMO 1F-BB unc ccccccccccecs 15,858 33 
Previous week ..........+. 20,098 42 
ee GD 6 oc 06ced cde enes 20,437 42 
TWO YOOTS BO .nccccsccses 17,335 36 


MILLFEED 


A weak tone prevailed in bran again 
this week, spot prices declining about 
$1.50 ton. Demand, either for spot or 
deferred shipment, was not at all active. 
July, August and September bran was 
offered at $17.50@18.50 by pores al- 
though it was generally hel her by 
mills. The light sales are res mitox in 
an accumulation by mills, and rather 
large lots are offered for three- and four- 
day shipment. Shorts were in keen de- 
mand and practically unobtainable. 
Brown shorts were quoted at unchanged 


prices, and gray advanced 50c@$1 over 
a week ago. Current quotations, spot, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $20.50@ 
21; brown shorts, $26@26.50; gray shorts, 
$28@ 29 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour this week, as reported 
to The. Northwestern Miller, by. about 
85 mills of the Southwest, represented 
46 per cent of capacity, compared with 
33 per cent the previous week and 32 
per cent two weeks ago. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liver- 
pool, London, Manchester, via New Or- 
leans 5014c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 
52%c June seaboard, via New York 57c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 521,c 
June seaboard, via New York 6l1c; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New 
Orleans 4814c June-July seaboard; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, via New York 47c; 
Antwerp, via New York 57c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 481%c, via New Yor 
47c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,,c, 
via New York 65c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 584%,c, via New York 65c. 


KANSAS MILLERS’ CLUB ELECTS 


At the annual meeting of the Kansas 
Millers’ Club, held at Wichita, June 20, 
Ralph C. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Millin ng Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was elected president to succeed H. V. 
Nye, of Salina, who refused to be con- 
sidered for a third term. Mr. Sowden 
has not yet announced his acceptance 
of the office. 

Other officers elected were: vice presi- 
dents, S. P. Kramer, Topeka, C. C. Kelly, 
Hutchinson, C. A. Hiebert, McPherson; 
secretary, Frank D. Stevens, Wichita; 
treasurer, George E. King, Wichita. Ex- 
ecutive committee: R. C. Sowden, Arkan- 
sas City, E. S. Rea, Coffeyville, H. V. 
Nye, Salina, R. W. Hoffman, Enter- 
prise, G. M. Lowry, Wichita, John F. 
Enns, Inman, W. B. Madaus, Sterling, 
W. A. Chain, Abilene. 

About 50 millers attended the meet- 
ing, which was largely devoted to dis- 
cussion of prospective changes in mill- 
ing conditions with the movement of 
new wheat. 


NEW WHEAT STRENGTH INDICATED 

E. V. Hoffman, general manager Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. Kansas City, has 
been receiving and making tests of new 
wheat samples from the south-central 
districts of Kansas and northern Okla- 
homa the past two weeks, and, as a re- 
sult of such investigation, predicts that 
the milling quality of grain raised in 
those sections will be better this year 
than last. Practically all the wheat test- 
ed has shown increased protein content 
over samples of old wheat from the 
same districts. The average increase is 
about 11% per cent, Mr. Hoffman said. 
Most of the early samples were harvested 
by a combine thresher, with the result 
that the moisture content is high. This 
condition will probably be relieved as 
the harvest progresses. 

Mr. Hoffman will leave Kansas City 
the middle of next week for an inspec- 
tion tour of those parts of the wheat 
belt where his company has _ interests. 
He will travel by motor, and will be 
away about 10 days or two weeks. 


MIXED PRICE CONDITIONS 


In southern Kansas, millers are selling 
flour in near-by territory at $6.60 bbl, 
cottons. In mixed cars with flour, corn 
meal commands 30c per 10-lb sack, or 
about $5.90 bbl, while feed is supplied 
on the basis of $1.15 per 100-lb sack 
for bran. 

Corn until recently sold as high as 
99c bu, but present prices to the trade 
are 90@93c. At the same time, farmers 
are getting but 80@83c for their wheat, 
basis No. 2, and new wheat prices are 
likely to start at well under 80c. Little 
wheat is being contracted by farmers, 
but millers would net pay much above 
75e bu. 


NOTES 
R. W. Hoffman, manager Hoffman 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), Enter- 
prise, Kansas, spent part of this week 
in Kansas City. 
H. K, Schafer, manager Maney Miill- 
ing Ory Pmaha, Neb., made a brief visit 
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in Kansas City this week on his w ay 
home from a trip through the Texas 
panhandle, 

Herbert S. Hadley, ex-governor of 
Missouri, and president Hadley Milling 
Co., Olathe, Kansas, has accepted the 
position of chancellor at Washington 
University, St. Louis. 7 

Bakers of the state of Colorado wil] 
hold a convention in Denver, July 10-11, 
An attempt will be made to perfect a 
better state organization than has ex- 
isted for the past several years. 

W. R. Morris, manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co. of the Southwest, is attend- 
ing the Pennsylvania bakers’ convention 
at Bedford Springs, and will spend the 
remainder of the month in the East. 

Howard Cunningham, sales manayer 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., spent 
the past week with the flour trade in 
Michigan, and will visit Ohio and Pein- 
sylvania markets before returning hoe. 

The Union Grain Co, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, quit business this week bec: iise 
of “the present depression of ¢::in 
prices and the poor outlook for the . ..n- 
ing year.” <A _ receiver has not ! ven 


named. James Vandever is manage; of 
the company. 
The annual picnic for employee. of 


the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., K+ nsas 
City, will be held at the country ne 
of Theodore H. Ismert on June 30. Sev- 
eral salesmen of the company will in 
Kansas City at that time, and wii! at- 
tend the gathering. 

Many southwestern millers rep. rted 
that flour shipments destined to Gulf 
ports for export have been serious!\ de- 
layed by the floods in Kansas and ()kla- 
homa, Detours and other delays lave 
caused the loss of as much as two weeks 
in several reported instances. 


The Farmers’ Union Mill & Elevator 


Co., Denver, Colo., recently celebrated 
the opening of its new mill by inviting 
all the bakers of Denver to visil the 
plant. The invitation was accepted by 


32 bakers, who were guests at a “Dutch” 
lunch and other entertainment. 

L. E. Boxill, representative of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, in the West Indies, will leave here 


June 26 for a trip to Canadian milling 
centers. He will sail from New York 
in July, and make an extensive tour of 


flour markets in Panama and the West 
Indies before returning to his headquar- 
ters in Havana. 


Ralph C, Sowden, a? New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was 
in Kansas City this week. He reported 
that while the recent flood at Arkansas 
City had resulted in losses totaling mil- 
lions of dollars, the county was rapidly 
recovering from its effects. Operation 
of the New Era plant was interfered 
with for only two days. The Arkansas 
City Milling Co. suffered more extensive 
damage, but repairs have been made 
and operations will be resumed shortly. 


Attending the national wheat confer- 
ence in Chicago this week from the 
Southwest were Harry G. Randall, man- 
ager Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City; T. C. Thatcher, vice president 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co; .!ohn 
Kroutil, president Yukon (Okla) Mill & 
Grain Co; Frank Foltz, secretary (kla- 
homa Millers’ League; E. L. Stancliff, 
Crete (Neb.) Mills; Frank Kell, Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita ! alls, 
Texas; A. R. Kinney, Nebraska ‘on- 
solidated Mills Co., Grand Island, Neb; 
Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co. 
Wellington, Kansas; Robert R. ( lark, 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo; 
John W. Burns, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City. 


SALINA 

Flour business here shows little ''- 
provement. There has been a lii: ied 
export inquiry, but mills declare bu; «'s 
ideas are too low. Shipping direc! 1s 
with some mills are very slow, ile 
others report them fair. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, 98’s, cotton: short 


patent, $5.75@6.30; 95 per cent, $5.45(0 
5.90; straight grade, $5.35@5. 80. 

Wheat movement in the country '+ 
very good, in comparison to the Pp! 
few weeks when it was held up by he: » 
rains, Average price paid at count! 
stations is 89c bu. 

Feed shows increased activity, but i 
most cases prices offered are at tov 
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much discount on values. Feed in mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City, is quoted: bran, 
$1.10@1.15 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.25 
@130; gray shorts, $1.40@1.49. 

NOTES 

The Western Star Mill Co. has con- 
tracted for a new 100-ton track scale to 
be installed at once, 

John Weber, president of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, spent several 
days recently in Kansas City. 

Fred Fuller, office manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, is 
spending a two weeks’ vacation in Colo- 
rado, 

George William Kendrick, sales man- 
ager of the Pratt (Kansas) Mills, was 
married June 20 to Miss Bertha K. 
Horter, of Great Bend. 

F. O. Jones, formerly manager of the 
Western Star Mill Co. here, attended the 
bakers’ convention at Bedford Springs, 
Pa., in connection with his new duties 
as field sales manager for the Bulte 
Mills, Kansas City. 

M. E. Schulz, chemist for the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, has returned 
from Chicago, where he attended the 
conventions of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists and the Association 
of (perative Millers. 

H. V. Nye, T. B. Tholl and J. J. 
Hughes, of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
porviion, and C. S. Chase and C. M. 
Todd, of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
attended the meeting of the Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club in Wichita, June 20. 

D Vv. Lorenz, formerly assistant grain 
man.ver of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Wichita, has assumed his 
duties here as assistant manager of the 
Sheliabarger Mill & Elevator Co., having 
entire charge of the grain department. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. has shut 
down for a short period for the purpose 
of moving the cleaning machinery from 
the old building into the new addition. 
Operation will be resumed immediately 
on the completion of the work. A new 
100-ton track scale is being installed. 

George Freeman, senior partner of the 
Freeman-Faith Grain Co., who has been 
ill for several months, died at his home 
here on June 19, 1923. Mr. Freeman 
had been actively identified with the 
grain business of this state for a quar- 
ter of a century, first as manager of 
the “P. V.” line of elevators, later bold- 
ing the position of manager of the Shel- 
labarger elevators. He was one of the 
firm that built the Weber flour mill 
under the firm name of the Weber-F ree- 
man Milling Co., later resigning to go 
into business for himself as senior part- 
ner of the Freeman-Faith Grain Co., 
with offices here. He is survived by his 
wife and four children, Interment was 
pete near his birthplace at Simpson, 
Minn. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—There is comparatively 
little activity in the flour trade. Very 
little new business has developed, and 
millers do not look for any marked in- 
crease in the immediate future. Shipping 
directions are coming in quite satisfac- 
torily. 

There is a good demand for feed; Oma- 
ha mills and jobbers are selling in car 
lots as indicated below, f.o.b., Omaha: 
Wheat feeds, of June delivery, bran $24 
ton, brown shorts $26, gray shorts $28, 
middlings $29, red dog $33, linseed meal 
$44.10; hominy feed, white or yellow, 
$30.60; alfalfa meal, choice, old or new, 
$27; No. 1, old $24.50, new $23.50; No. 2, 
old, $21.50, 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 

Comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

June 17-28 ....... 23,100 14,262 61 

Previous week ..... 23,100 17,150 74 

Meer O80 5b. sis ess 18,900 15,580 82 

Two years ago..... 24,000 18,150 75 
NOTES 


Nelson B. Updike, president of the Up- 
dike Grain Corporation and publisher of 
the Omaha Bee, was amon the guests of 
the United States Shipping Board on 
the trial trip of the Leviathan. 

No estimate of the damage can be 
Made, but it is believed that the floods 








which have swept almost every section 
the past two weeks have caused a very 
large loss. Two and seventeen hundredths 
inches of rain fell in Omaha during the 
24-hour period ending at 7 p.m., June 18. 

Flood waters from the overburdened 
Platte, Loup, Elkhorn and Cedar rivers 
and scores of smaller tributaries on June 
18 spread over lowlands in western, 
northeastern and north-central Nebraska. 
Towns and farms were inundated, and 
many persons forced to flee from their 
beds to safety and see their houses later 
lifted on the torrents and swept away. 
Train service was suspended on many 
lines, miles of track washed away, thou- 
sands of cattle and hogs drowned, and 
great areas of grain ruined. 

LeicH Leste. 


WICHITA 

Flour trade continues quiet, with little 
export demand or inquiry. Some mills 
say shipping directions are better, while 
others report them difficult. There has 
been a decline in prices. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short pat- 
ent, $6.30@6.40 bbl; straight patent, $5.90 
@6; first clear, $4.60@4.80; second clear, 
$4 


There is a fair demand for millfeed. 
Wichita mills are selling their products 
as follows: bran, $1.20 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run, $1.30; gray shorts, $1.45. 


NOTES 


The Rock Island Railway estimate of 
the Kansas output of wheat this year is 
104,602,000 bus. The loss due to frost, 
lack of proper stooling, insect damage 
and insufficient moisture is estimated at 
10,000,000 bus. 

C. M. Tipton, United States govern- 
ment representative in Kansas to manage 
the government’s share of the employment 
problem, and C, E. Hall, manager of the 
Kansas state free employment bureau, 
anticipate no trouble with harvest work- 
ers. Mr, Hall is receiving calls daily 
from all parts of Kansas and Oklahoma 
for harvesters, who are gradually drift- 
ing to Oklahoma and southern Kansas 
rather than other wheat districts. The 
average wage they will receive is $3@4 
per day. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma City, Oxria.—Flour prices 
in this territory decreased an average 
of about 30c during the week ending 
June 23, hard wheat patent reaching the 
lowest level for some months and selling 
at $5.90@6.10 bbl. Clears were steady, 
with slight advances here and there, 
where buying demand for export was 
unusually strong. Ups and downs in 
millfeeds were about balanced. 

Cheering news of business came from 
nearly all milling centers of Oklahoma 
and Texas. The movement was prin- 
cipally on domestic orders but nearly 
every miller reported it at or above nor- 
mal for the season of the year. Deliv- 
eries on spot buying were unusually 
large. Many orders were filled for July 
and August delivery, with the expecta- 
tion that nearly all will be filled in July. 
Demand was good for new wheat flour in 
southern states. Practically no _ bids 
came from eastern states for new flour, 
and only a few from that territory de- 
manded old wheat flour. Transporta- 
tion facilities were not normal, follow- 
ing the river floods of the previous week, 
and millers complained of slow deliv- 
eries. 

Chicago buyers were actively in this 
market for clears, and they are reported 
to have cleaned out the storage of some 
mills. Instructions were that shipments 
were to be made to the Gulf, and millers 
believed that the buying was for German 
consumption. 

These prices prevailed: hard wheat 
patent flour $5.90@6.10, straight $5.30 
@5.70, clears $4.80@5.15; soft wheat pat- 
ent $6.10@6.30, straight $5.90@6. 

Mill-run bran brought $1.30@1.40 per 
100 lbs, straight bran $1.20@1.30, shorts 
$1.55@1.65, corn chops $1.90@2, and 
corn meal, in 25slb bags, 60@64c. 


NOTES 


L. E. Davy, outside sales manager of 
the Acme Milling Co., recently made a 
tour of Texas. 

George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., attended the recent 
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meeting of the Kansas Millers’ Club at 
Wichita. 

The Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, Texas, is offering a cash re- 
ward of $25 for a three-word slogan to 
be used in advancing the sale of its 
flour. The contest closes July 1. 

The Kell Milling Co., Vernon, Texas, 
of which C. D. Ashenhurst is manager, 
recently held open house for the people 
of that vicinity, in observance of the 
company’s having recently completed its 
new $250,000 plant. 

The milling industry of Oklahoma City 
is represented on the new board of di- 
rectors of the open shop division of the 
Chamber of Commerce by T. C. Thatcher, 
general manager of the Oklahoma City 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

J. P. Nash, formerly of the American 
Milling Co. Elk City, Okla. writes 
friends from Sabinas Coolt, Mexico, that 
he is installing a 500-bb] flour mill at that 
place. He will return to Oklahoma soon 
to complete arrangements for operating 
the ' mill. 

Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
president of the Wichita Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. and several railroad and oil 
companies, is seeking an outlet to the 
Mexican border for the San Antonio & 
Mexican Railway, of which he is part 
owner. The Texas railroad commission 
is representing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in taking testimony at Aus- 
tin. 

The first case of the new crop involv- 
ing the charge of attempting to break 
a wheat marketing contract with the 
Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Association 
came up recently in Enid. District 
Judge J. C. Robberts granted a temporary 
injunction against J. F. Vette, a wheat 
grower, restraining him from contract- 
ing the sale of his wheat to other than 
association buyers. 

The feed situation in-Arkansas is re- 
ported as the most critical in recent 
years. As a consequence, millers, bank- 
ers and other business men have joined 
association and college officials in a cam- 
paign to increase production. It is said 
that $10,000,000 went out of Arkansas 
for feed last year. An effort is being 
made to get farmers to plant feed crops 
on lands where cotton was planted, and 
which were overflowed during recent 
floods. Many thousands of acres of cot- 
ton were destroyed by water. 

J. H. Johnston, chairman of the south- 
western shippers’ advisory committee of 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association, announces that a 
meeting of the committee will be held 
at Fort Worth on July 12. A docket 
is in course of preparation. Minimum 
weight car loading and rules relating to 
grain shipments will be among the mat- 
ters discussed. T. P. Duncan, of Wichita 
Falls, manager of the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., is chairman of the milling 
and grain group represented on the com- 
mittee. 

Arturo <A. Canler, manufacturers’ 
agent at Vera Cruz, Mexico, who visited 
points in the Southwest on his way to 
St. Louis to attend the Rotary Club 
convention, announced that he would 
proceed to Chicago for a conference with 
manufacturers, one of the objects of 
which was to secure an arrangement 
whereby shipments of goods from the 
Middle West destined to Vera Cruz 
might go through Beaumont. For some 
time flour purchased by Senor Canler 
from Oklahoma and Texas mills has 
been routed through that port. He de- 
clared that he has a ready market for 
120,000 bags of flour a year. 


COLORADO 

There is no change in the flour situa- 
tion in this section. Mills are still grind- 
ing on old orders, but bookings are get- 
ting low and new business is needed to 
keep them going at the present rate of 
production. : 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.25@6.35, standard patent $5.50 
@5.60, self-rising flour $6.50@6.60, all in 
98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Bran prices are showing unusual 
strength for this time of year, especially 
in view of a declining wheat market. 
It is problematical how long present 
prices will hold, but mills are now get- 
ting $34 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $36, 
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f.o.b., Colorado common points. White 
bran is worth 10c per 100 lbs more. 
NOTES 

E, J. Joerger, chief grain inspector 
of the Denver Grain Exchange, has re- 
signed, and his successor will be ap- 
pointed shortly. 

The Denver Grain Exchange has been 
successful in winning an important court 
decision. The J. D. Best Co., Denver, 
held three memberships in the exchange, 
and when this company went bankrupt 
the trustee of the bankruptcy court 
maintained that the memberships should 
be sold and the proceeds turned over to 
satisfy the claims of the creditors of 
the defunct concern. The rules of the 
Grain Exchange did not allow this and 
the matter was placed in the hands of 
the court, which ruled that the claims 
of the Denver Grain Exchange against 
the bankrupt concern should first be 
paid before the proceeds from the sale 
of the memberships could be turned over 
to the general creditors. 





FARMERS’ MARKETING PRACTICES 

Omaua, Nes.—Contrary to the general 
belief that most farmers dump their 
grain on the market as soon as harvested, 
with a resultant downward trend of the 
price, facts and figures compiled by C. 
Vincent, of the Vincent Grain Co., who 
helped organize the farmers’ co-operative 
movement in this state and is interested 
in a number of farmers’ co-operative 
elevators, show that this is not true. 

Wheat marketed in Omaha during the 
first three months of the crop year, over 
a period of 16 crop years ending in 
1922, averaged only 37 per cent of the 
total crop, Mr. Vincent’s figures show. 
Corn marketed during the first three 
months averaged 23 per cent, and oats 
34 per cent. The grand average of all 
three grains thrown on the market dur- 
ing the first three months was 34.6 per 
cent. 

The present low price of grain, in the 
opinion of Barton Millard, of the Mer- 
riam & Millard Grain Co., is due, not 
so much to a surplus in production and 
on the market as it is to lack of public 
confidence in the market. 

“The surplus this year is not much 
greater than last,” he says. “Even when 
the market price of grain is away up, 
there usually is a surplus. It is neces- 
sary that this surplus be carried by the 
speculative public. Thus, when the con- 
fidence of the speculative public is weak- 
ened or destroyed, the market price of 
grain goes down.” 

Government interference and _ investi- 
gations, Mr. Millard believes, have a 
great deal to do with weakened confi- 
dence. “With grain selling at present 
low prices,” he says, “it costs more to 
produce than the market price brings. 
My advice to farmers would be to hold 
their grain if they can. Most farmers, 
who are able, do this when markets are 
off.” 
Storage capacity for wheat in Omaha 
terminal elevators is 11,000,000 bus, and 
they at present contain less than 2,000,- 
000. It pays the farmer, Mr. Millard 
says, to store his grain in his own grana- 
ries where possible. Omaha elevators, 
he states, stand ready to advance the 
farmer 75 to 80 per cent of the market 
price on grain stored. 

C. G. Crittenden, of the Nye-Schnei- 
der-Jenks Grain Co., advised farmers 
to store their grain in the stack. “Keep 
it in the stack and thresh it next fall 
or next year,” he says. “If the stacks 
are properly built, the grain keeps bet- 
ter and brings a better price on the mar- 

et. By stacking, storage charges are 
saved,” 

There is no concerted move on the part 
of Omaha grain men, however, to in- 
duce farmers to hold grain for higher 
prices. Belief is general that the price 
of wheat will go lower in the near fu- 
ture. 

Leicn Leswir. 





NEW ELEVATOR FOR ACME MILLS 
NasHvitte, Tenn.—The Acme Mills, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., have let a contract 
to erect at once a re-enforced concrete 
elevator, with capacity of 200,000 bus, 
to be completed by Sept. 15. The mills 
now have two elevators with 60,000 bus 
capacity each. Expanding business ne- 
cessitated the new elevator. 
Joun Leper. 
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The wheat market was a little too er- 
ratic this week for any general buying 
movement to set in. Although business 
has not been rushing, nor what is gen- 
erally expected at this time of year, com- 
plaints of actual dullness are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Northwestern 
mill representatives report steady buying 
of small lots, with an occasional sale of 
substantial volume. ‘The trade, as a 
whole, is not anticipating its future re- 
quirements, but comes in at frequent in- 
tervals, which is quite satisfactory. 
Shipping directions are much improved, 
and few complaints are heard about lack 
of specifications. 

Hard winter wheat flours are much like 
springs. Steady buying by jobbers and 
bakers of old crop flour is reported, but 
sales are mainly small in volume. New 
crop flour is not active. Offerings of 95 
per cent new crop are being made as low 
as $4.75@4.85, but even these attractive 
prices have not stimulated buying. On 
the whole, new crop offerings are close 
to old crop levels. As buyers know what 
the quality of the old is, and the quality 
of the new crop is still an uncertain fac- 
tor, buyers seem to prefer to take the old, 
until either the price difference is more 
attractive, or the quality of the new 
more certain. 

Soft winter wheat flour is not very ac- 
tive; in fact, demand has fallen off con- 
siderably the past week. Some sales were 
reported to cracker bakers, but they only 
buy when necessary. Some new crop 
prices are being quoted, but not generally. 
Offerings of standard patent are being 
made on a basis of $4.95, jute, but this 
is very little lower than old crop, and 
little or no new crop business has been 
reported. 

There has been little activity recorded 
in rye flour this week. Directions on old 
orders are coming in satisfactorily, and 
local mills are operating steadily. Pro- 
duction here this week amounted to 
4,300 bbls. White rye is quoted at $3.35 
@3.80 bbl, medium $3.10@3.50, and dark 
$3@3.35. 

Export business is limited. Fair in- 
quiries for low grades were received dur- 
ing the week, but actual sales were few. 
Local mills were in receipt of inquiries 
from abroad on rye flour, but no business 
resulted, although cables are still being 
exchanged, 

Business in semolinas was improved to 
the extent that scattered sales of car lots 
were recorded to macaroni manufactur- 
ers. Many are still fairly well supplied, 


ish their stocks. No. 2 semolina is quoted 
around $5.60@5.80 bbl, jute; No. 3 semo- 
lina, $5.40@5.60; fancy durum patent, 
$5.40@ 5.60. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6@6.50 bbl, 
standard patent $5.75@6.20, first clear 
$4.70@ 5.20, second clear $3.40@3.90; hard 
winter short patent $5.40@6.20, 95 per 
cent patent $4.90@5.40, straight $4.75@5, 
first clear $4.35@4.70; soft winter short 
patent $5.40@6, standard patent $5@5.25, 
straight $4.80@5.10, first clear $4.40@ 
4.65. 
MILLFEED 


Prices are practically unchanged, with 
the spread between bran and standard 
middlings a feature of the market. 
Shorts are very firm, but demand is not 
active. A fair request is reported for 
bran, this coming principally from mix- 
ers, although there is also some country 
buying. 
eavy feeds continue firm, and a fair 


demand prevails. Offerings are not quite 
so plentiful, and many in the trade feel 
that prices will continue firm. 

Spring bran is quoted at $22.60@24 
ton, hard winter bran $22.75@24.50, soft 
winter bran $23.75@25, standard mid- 
dlings $26.50@28.65, flour middlings $31 
@33.65, and red dog $33@37. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Se BIR 2000 000s 40,000 22,000 55 
Previous week . 40,000 22,000 55 
Year ABO ..cecesees 40,000 30,000 75 
Two years ago ..... 26,700 26,000 97 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices on oil meal continue firm, but 
demand has been very quiet, and much 
below that of the previous two weeks. 
The trade has been slow in following the 
advance in prices. Oil meal is quoted at 
$39 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


CORN PRODUCTS 

The situation in regard to corn goods 
remains practically unchanged, with the 
exception of prices, which have been ad- 
vanced the past week. Demand is not 
very active, and the trade is not antici- 
pating its needs. Mills have a fair 
amount of orders on their books and, as 
shipping directions are coming in satis- 
factorily, the plants are running steadily. 
Export business is nominal. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2@2.13 per 100 
Ibs, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.8714,@2.18, white and yellow 
cream meal $1.921,@2.13, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.871,@2.13, oat- 
meal $2.721%, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago; rolled oats, $2.45 per 90-Ib sack. 

NOTES 

John Maney, of the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., was in Chi- 
cago on June 22, 

E. Gonzenbach, president Falls Roller 
Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., called 
at this office on‘June 21. 













































Harold J. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin 
& Son, flour brokers, Chicago, left on 
June 22 for Eagle, Colo., on a vacation 
trip. 

E. G. Dahl, Chicago flour broker and 
jobber, will leave on June 27 on a two 
weeks’ trip through Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago durum 
representative Minneapolis (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., returned on June 23 from an 
eastern trip. 

S. Mowat, feed buyer for the Larrowe 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., stopped off 
at Chicago this week en route home from 
Minneapolis. 

A. C. Bunnell, Chicago manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., will return on 
June 25 from a two weeks’ vacation trip 
in the Northwest. 

J. R. Mathewson, federal grain super- 
visor, Minneapolis, was in Chicago on 
June 19, conferring with Dr. Duval, grain 
supervisor at Chicago. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
off at Chicago on June 20 on his way 
east on a business trip. 

G. C. Mariner and G. C. Minter, of the 
Chicago office of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., returned on June 20 from a trip to 
headquarters at.Minneapolis. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, spent a 
few days in Chicago this week, visiting 
the mill’s Chicago representative, V. 
Thompson Co. 

G. D. Campbell, L. P. Dauterman, T. F. 
Scroggin, Wisconsin representatives, and 
Charles Woodward, Indiana representa- 
tive, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., visited 
the Chicago office during the week. 

Julius H. Barnes, president Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, spent 
several days in Chicago this week, and 
talked to the Chicago Association of 
Commerce on transportation matters. 

Herman F. Wright, manager of the 
flour mill department, American Hominy 
Co., Chicago, left on June 22 for a two 
weeks’ trip through the wheat belts of 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas. 


M. Lee Marshall, president Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, returned 
on June 20 from an eastern trip. On his 
way back he stopped off at Bedford 
Springs, and attended the meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. 

I. K. Russell, editor Baking Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, did splendid work in han- 
dling the publicity of the National Wheat 
Conference, which was held in this city 
on June 19-20. Mr. Russell and Mr. Pit- 
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ney were in charge of this end of the 
work. 


J. M. Farrow, office manager, ana B. 
Lowy, of the Chicago sales department, 
and Leo Rogers, a Michigan representa- 
tive of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., will 
leave on June 24 for St. Paul, Minn., to 
attend the meeting of the National Retail 
Grocers’ Association. 

Julian M. Livingston, president Living- 
ston Baking Co., Chicago, and membe: 
of the board of governors of the Ameri 
can Bakers’ Association, will leave Chi 
cago on June 29 for New York, whence 
he will sail on July 4 for Europe on th 
Leviathan, and be gone six to eigh! 
weeks. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, Wis.—A pretty fair bus 
ness, considering all things, was tran 
acted by Milwaukee mills in the we 
of June 17-23. Trading, however, is : 
broad. Most of the big fellows app 
ently are picking up some resale {k 
in the larger markets eastward at pri 
that make even the reduced quotati: iis 
at the mills appear high. The best b..- 
ers of the week were bakers whose us. 
purchases range from two to five crs 
a month. 

A feature of the situation is that si. p- 
ping directions are coming with a cvn- 
siderable degree of freedom. The re 
is that mills which have been idle or 
running at very low capacity for several 
weeks have reinstated production. 

Family patent is moving with less ‘a- 
cility than straight. The bakery triode 
appears to be buying somewhat more 
than bare necessities dictate. 

With the sliding wheat market, flour 
prices declined 20@30c bbl, outside for 
family. At the close, on June 23, fancy 
city brands of hard spring wheat pa'ent 
were quoted at $6.40@6.85, and straight 
at $6.05@6.15, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Clear flour is scarce and wanted, fancy 
being especially in good request. Mills 
have little or nothing to offer, the sup- 
ply being almost entirely absorbed by 
established trade on standing orders. 
Medium and low grade move less rap- 
idly, yet there is not much to be had. 
Prices are nominally 30@35c bbl lower 
for fancy, and at the close, on June 23, 
first clear was quoted at $5.25@5.35, 
and second at $3.80@4.10, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

The fact that new crop prices have not 
yet been named appears to be actin, as 
a check on trading in Kansas flour, al- 
though mills here are filling a fair 
amount of business for old crop so far 
as their ability to deliver permits. ‘There 
was a flat reduction of 20c¢ bbl on both 
family and bakers patents, which im- 









A Group of Bakers Attending the National Wheat Conference 
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parted a little more interest to trade. 
Inquiry was moderate, and revealed that 
many buyers have price views out of 
line, even at the reduction: Fancy 
brands of Kansas patent were quoted 
at $6.20@6.30, and standard at $5.75@ 
5.85, in 98-lb cottons. 
MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
6,000 5,000 32 


June 17-23 ....++.- 1 

Previous week .... 16,000 650 4 
Last year ....-e++- 16,000 7,000 44 
Two years ago..... 24,000 6,364 26 
Three years ago... 24,000 eee ~ 
Four years ago.....- 18,000 9,500 53 
Five years ago....- 13,200 8,830 67 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
for the week was smaller than a year 
ago, but larger than in the preceding 
week Shipments were 10,040 bbls, 
against 6,640 last week and 12,640 last 
year; receipts were 18,550 bbls, against 
16,790 last week and 71,050 last year. 
Since Jan. 1 the movement has been 
practically balanced, shipments being 
414,415 bbls, and receipts 414,250. 


RYE FLOUR 
A little better feeling exists in the 
rye milling industry, but there is no 


expert call and domestic demands are 
unusually light with the hot weather sea- 
son, one which in pre-Volstead days was 
one “f the best of the year. Conditions 
have been reversed, however. As one 
mil!-r put it, bringing back rye flour 


neec’s a “Bring Back Beer” development 
in order to make trade reasonably broad. 
The -all is more or less local, the whole- 


sale akeries being the best buyers, but 
this means volume only in pure white 
and pure dark, with the intermediates 
and \xil-end inclined to accumulate. In 
the current week local mills resumed op- 
erations on at least a small scale after 
having intermitted production for three 
weess. The output was only 200 bbls, 
but 'his was better than in the previous 


week or the same week in 1922, when no 
oulput was recorded, Prices followed 
the rye market downward and the white 


patent was marked off 60c bbl, while 
straight declined 40c, and dark grades 
were 30@60c lower. These prices have 
not heen paralleled in six years, and 
are about as low as rye has ever sold 
since modern marketing conditions were 
developed. Pure white, choice Wisconsin 
patent, was quoted at $4.10@4.20, 
Straight at $3.90@3.95, pure dark at 
$3.45@3.70, and ordinary dark at $3.25 
@3.60, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


About the only business coming to 
corn mills, outside of feed trade, is that 
from sources which need the cereals to 
satisfy a certain class of trade. ‘There 
is, as usual, an active demand for hom- 
iny feed, and this helps to sustain the 
operation of mills. Despite an advanced 
market during the week, the price of 
corn cereals has been held unchanged. 
Corn flour was quoted at $2@2.03, corn 
meal at $1.95@1.98, and corn grits at 
$2@2.03, in 100-Ib sacks. 


MILLFEED 


A radical change has come over the 
market in the past 10 days, and those 
who were confident that the high prices 
in effect in April and most of May 
would not witness much of a decline 
when the late spring demand was over, 
have been able to justify their views. 
Feed is scarce, and summer demand is 
at hand with a very small supply to 
meet it. Consequently, prices have made 
an upturn. The stiffening tendency was 
reflected best in standard middlings, 
which rose $1 ton during the week. 
Spring bran advanced 50c ton, and win- 
ter bran moved down to virtually the 
Same level as spring. 

Mills quote standard bran at $22@23 
ton, winter bran $22.25@23, standard 
middlings $28@28.50, flour middlings $31 

2, red dog $34@35, rye middlings $27 
@28, hominy feed $33@33.50, and oat 
feed $9.50@10.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, Shipments of millfeed from 
Milwaukee in the week ended June 23 
Were 6,237 tons, against 5,426 in the pre- 
ceding week and 4,475 Tast year; no re- 
ceipts were reported, with none in the 
Previous week and 1,680 last year. 


NOTES 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Brehm Flour & 
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Feed Co., of Rice Lake, wholesale and 
retail dealer. Liabilities, $21,000; assets, 

’ 

The so-called Holly bill, passed by 
the assembly of the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture some time ago, which aimed to give 
cities authority to operate elevators, 
warehouses and cold storage plants, was 
killed in the senate by a vote of 20 to 10 
on June 21, 


The Milwaukee Railway line elevator 
at Viroqua, Wis., was totally destroyed 
by fire of undetermined origin on June 
17. In recent years the building was 
used as a general merchandise warehouse 
by local merchants, and it is believed 
unlikely that it will be rebuilt, save as a 
general warehouse. 


George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., is back 
from eastern markets, including a visit 
to his New York brokerage connections, 
and will take part in the midsummer 
convention of the Wisconsin State Mill- 
ers’ Association at Stevens Point, June 
26-27. Mr. Moody is vice president of 
the association. 


The most successful of the 20 trade 
extension excursions which the jobbers’ 
division, Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, has so far arranged, was that 
made under the direction of Charles R. 
Decker, president Milwaukee Bag Co., 
and chairman of the division, Former 
Governor E. L. Philipp, now president 
of the association, accompanied the party 
of 100 Milwaukee jobbers and manu- 
facturers on a 1,000-mile tour of the 
state, which also touched Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., and Duluth, Minn. Chairman 
Decker reports that he met many mill- 
ers en route, and that several said they 
were operating their plants night and 
day to keep pace with business. 


Reports of officers made to stockhold- 
ers at the annual meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ Milling Co., Embarrass, indicated 
that much success has accompanied the 
establishment of a flour milling depart- 
ment a year ago. The concern previ- 
ously conducted only an elevator and 
custom feed mill. Since the flour mill 
was added, it has operated six days a 
week without interruption, and its sev- 
eral brands of flour have gained a mar- 
ket apart from the local demand it was 
designed to accommodate. August 
Beversdorf, president, and Henry F. 
Zarling, vice president, were re-elected 
directors and officers. T. H. Buntrock 
is secretary and manager, William An- 
ton treasurer, and John W. Krueger, 
Fred S. Breed and August Gruetzmacher 
directors. L. E. Meyer. 





BARBERRY ERADICATION CONFERENCE 
At the annual conference of federal 
and state leaders in barberry eradica- 
tion, held at Urbana, IIl., the following 
outstanding points were emphasized: 

The finding and destroying of all the 
common barberry bushes in the north 
central states is feasible. 

In certain localities, where eradication 
has been thorough, there has been a re- 
duction of black stem rust losses. 

There is every indication that these 
rust free areas will be materially ex- 
tended this year, and that eventually 
this most destructive of plant diseases 
will be brought under control. 

The government is continuing its war 
on the barberry with renewed vigor; 
most of the spring wheat states are co- 
operating in the movement; with the con- 
tinued support of the general public 
there is good reason to believe that this 
country will repeat Europe’s achieve- 
ment in getting rid of black stem rust. 

Among the principal speakers was Dr. 
E. C. Stakman, plant pathologist at the 
University of Minnesota, who has the 
reputation of being one of the world’s 
leading authorities on black stem rust. 
Dr. Stakman described his trip to Eu- 
rope last summer, where he found that 
farmers no longer fear stem rust, be- 
cause the common barberries have been 
thoroughly eradicated from the grain 
growing regions. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture announced, through Dr. F. E. 
Kempton, leader of the federal barberry 
eradication forces, that the government 
this year would supplement state ap- 
propriations by enough money to assure 


the completion of the farm-to-farm sur- 
vey in the north central territory west 
of the Mississippi. 
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Easy financing of the heavy July 1 
payments was assured this year by the 
great strength of the nation’s bank posi- 
tion and the relatively easy money rates. 
The banks have plenty of money to lend 
commercial borrowers and other worthy 
applicants. Not in many years have the 
semiannual settlement obligations caused 
such little uneasiness in Wall Street, as 
there have been several well-remembered 
occasions when the markets have been ad- 
versely affected by the extraordinary de- 
mands of the reinvestment season. 

The indications are that there will be an 
ample supply of money for some time to 
come, and that there will be an improved 
demand for high grade securities of the 
true investment type. It usually happens 
that when money becomes easy and in 
abundant supply individual investors and 
institutions throughout the country be- 
gin to take on good securities yielding a 
high income return. In this way they pro- 
vide for themselves a generous income re- 
turn which is an unspeakable blessing in 
a season of high living expenses. 


JULY INVESTORS 


The chances are that July investors 
will this year reinvest a portion of their 
funds in short order. There is still a 
large unemployed investment fund, and 
the indications are that this will be gradu- 
ally depleted, as there is a strong feeling 
that business will continue to show im- 
provement. There are indications that 
some large bond issues will be brought out 
in the effort to satisfy the demand of 
actual investors and, unless all signs fail, 
there will be some very interesting loans 
offered. 

Many of the railroads will have to ob- 
tain fresh funds with which to pay for 
needed equipment and construction work. 
Various industrial corporations are in a 
position to make advantageous use of a 
good deal of new capital. Besides all this 
there is the still greater demand from 
abroad, where foreign governments stand 
in urgent need of large loans which must 
be forthcoming before long in order to 
promote the reconstruction of European 
industry. 

Much remains to be done before these 
negotiations have been completed, but the 
bankers are in close touch with develop- 
ments here and in Europe which in the 
natural order of things must work out 
advantageously for the borrowers. 

Thousands of investors throughout the 
country are now part owners of the great 
Wall Street banks which 15 or 20 years 
ago were owned for the most part by 
small cliques of very rich men. While 
the double liability feature of bank stocks 
prevents some people from investing in 
them, the basic fact is that this liability 
amounts to very little when the history 
of the great New York bank is taken into 
account. There has not been a failure 
of one of the really great New York 
City banks for a generation or more. 


EXPORTING AMERICAN DOLLARS 


A very interesting feature of the de- 
moralized condition of various European 
currency systems has to do with the in- 
creased demand by foreign tourists for 
United States paper money. The de- 
preciation of currency in Germany has 
been so great as to create conditions 
where a premium is now being offered 
for American $5 bills. These are con- 
venient to handle, and the demand has 
reached a stage where an actual premium 
is being paid for American paper money 
over and above American gold coin. 

While various efforts have been made 
to prevent the use of American money in 
Germany and other foreign countries, the 
fact is that much of it is being used most 
effectively for hand-to-hand circulation. 
Just what will result from the demoraliza- 
tion of Europe’s currency systems is dif- 
ficult to say, but the indications are that 
the whole situation will be taken in hand 
finally by experts representing the allied 
governments and others interested in re- 


storing normal conditions in various for- 
eign countries. 

If something is not done in the near 
future there will be chaos prevailing 
abroad, as the demoralization has reached 
a point where much of the money is 
scarcely worth the paper on which the 
denominations are printed. France ex- 
pects to receive $300,000,000 from Ameri- 
can tourists this year, but a good deal of 
it will be carried through France and 
spent in Switzerland and other countries. 

There is reason to believe that ultimate- 
ly a thoroughly responsible, economic and 
financial conference will be held in Eu- 
rope at which some thoroughgoing and 
sound solution of the currency problem 
will be provided for. What is needed 
most of all is economic teamwork of the 
first order, as it is realized that little 
can be accomplished by bankers or finan- 
cial experts individually, but that much 
may be done collectively if these people 
get together on a safe and sound basis. 
There has been a pronounced betterment 
in Austria, while conditions in Germany 
have been going from bad to worse. 





HOLLAND’S STATE RAILWAYS 

The following statistics show, in in- 
teresting detail, the extent of Holland’s 
state railway system: 1,460 locomotives, 
burning about 2,000 tons of coal per 
day; 5,000 passenger cars accommodat- 
ing 55,000,000 passengers annually; 30,- 
000 freight cars hauling 16,500,000 tons 
annually; 50,000 employees, including 
5,000 engineers. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 


Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


co— Wheat, bus—, 





From 

1923— Flour, bbls Canada Total 
BORON “0-0-0600 26,429 344,513 344,513 
February ..... 38,107 209,974 209,974 
January ...... 36,678 251,719 251,719 

1922— 
December ..... 50,923 2,580,518 2,580,518 
November ..... 40,652 3,175,568 3,175,568 
October® ...... 50,685 2,566,109 2,566,109 
September* 41,823 782,448 782,448 
a eer 40,681 1,151,507 1,151,607 
GU Ke6necsene 45,867 3,070,434 3,070,434 
SUMO cenvcccces 63,787 1,609,876 1,609,876 
BAF scccccsce. 61,287 1,231,032 1,231,032 
BRO cecccccve 61,140 483,063 483,063 
BEND cccscece 55,648 2,673,267 2,673,267 
February ..... 64,069 199,304 199,304 
January ...... 117,627 3,119,580 3,119,583 

1921— 
December ..... 67,839 2,052,237 2,052,247 
November . $2,605 1,184,776 1,184,776 
October ...... 45,756 878,115 878,115 
September .... 3,519 81,027 81,031 
ae 3,697 239,556 239,659 
SOF cccncceces 2,270 713,669 713,669 
ME S4.6xa6 Het 6,287 89,695 89,807 
MOF ccccccese 47,851 1,902,667 1,902,667 
BOT cccccseve 118,944 4,451,304 4,451,304 
BERNE cccvcces 174,419 2,784,281 2,784,281 
February ..... 202,324 4,403,710 4,403,712 
January ...... 220,443 4,504,856 4,504,856 

1920— 
December ..... 226,798 11,185,112 11,235,112 
November ..... 201,667 9,622,578 9,622,578 
October ....... 163,327 9,800,438 9,802,149 
September .... 14,556 1,842,383 1,842,397 
OO Peer 17,871 170,274 364,827 
July .... eo. 26,397 36,798 100,334 
June 39,283 124,137 283,010 
May 20,940 410,155 474,891 
April 22,037 50,226 227,284 
March 11,539 626,752 665,154 
February ..... 27,362 634,635 534,692 
January ...... 29,011 763,324 766,228 


Totals, fiscal years— 
1922-23f.... 371,845 14,132,790 14,132,790 


1921-22..... 619,105 14,465,489 14,465,509 
1920-21..... 1,420,884 50,694,096 51,004,024 
1919-20..... 159,056 3,967,949 4,779,764 
1918-19..... 38,040 4,737,000 11,121,000 
1917-18..... 675,096 24,690,000 28,177,000 
1916-17..... 174,704 23,715,000 24,138,000 
1915-16..... 329,905 6,673,000 6,703,000 
1914-15..... 64,200 371,000 426,000 
1913-14..... 89,911 1,892,000 1,979,000 
1912-13..... 107,558 764,000 798,000 


1922........ 694,089 22,642,706 22,642,709 
1931.....0. 965,954 23,285,893 23,286,024 
1920. ....006 800,788 34,956,811 35,808,656 
1919......0- 16,623 5,345,000 7,910,000 
1918........ 167,124 10,338,000 17,036,000 
1917... ..00- 642,435 32,609,580 33,583,000 
1916........ 185,000 8,221,551 8,572,000 
1916........ 244,000 4,020,669 4,052,000 
1914......0% 79,000 1,644,268 1,714,000 
1918........ 85,000 751,000 783,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 

+tNine months, 
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THE BUFFALO INCIDENT 

Canadian millers who have an interest 
in the United States market are still un- 
able to understand the recent action of 
customs authorities at Buffalo in making 
a public attack on Canadian flour enter- 
ing the United States at that point. The 
fact that statements concerning Canadian 
flour were given to the public press is not 
in itself any occasion for comment, but 
the extraordinary inaccuracy and unfair- 
ness of the attack as made is the feature 
that arouses wonder and resentment. 

For instance, the assertion that 20,000 
carloads of Canadian flour “dangerous 
to public health’ had been imported 
through Buffalo in two years is such a 
manifest absurdity that one cannot see 
how it ever came to be made. Canada 
has not shipped that much flour, all told, 
to the United States in 50 years, and only 
a small part of such sales as have been 
made entered by the Buffalo route. An- 
other equally absurd item in this attack 
on Canadian flour is the statement that 
30 to 50 carloads a day have been re- 
turned to Canadian millers on account of 
excessive moisture content. It is difficult 
to prove a negative, but there is no hesi- 
tation over here in believing this state- 
ment to be untrue, as no such quantities 
of flour have been seeking to enter the 
United States at Buffalo. Neither is the 
main charge that Canadian flour carries 
too much moisture true. The best of evi- 
dence to the contrary is furnished by the 
fact that American buyers of the highest 
type want the goods, and are willing to 
pay a premium for them. 

Comparatively few Canadian millers 
have any interest in the United States 
market for flour and, therefore, the Buf- 
falo story could do the majority no harm 
if its effect were confined to the United 
States, but there is general regret in 
Canada that such an attack should have 
been made, in view of its possible effect 
in other markets where Canadian flour is 
becoming popular. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Flour has had a steady week. Spring 
wheat millers say their sales are normal, 
and that buyers are taking their require- 
ments without much reference to possible 
price changes. When flour is wanted it is 
bought. Some mills report better busi- 
ness than others. The ebb and flow of 
competition would account for this. 
Prices for domestic grades of spring 
wheat flour show no further changes. 

Ontario winters are scarce, and the 
market is an uninteresting affair. Mills 
have no stocks on hand, and are grinding 
only as wheat comes in. Any increase in 
offerings would probably break the price, 
which is too high in comparison with 
springs. 

Quotations on June 23: spring patents 
$6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40, first clears $6.20, 
mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
net cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per cent 
patents $5.25 bbl, secondhand jute bags, 
car lots, Montreal. 

Sales of spring wheat flour for export 
are light. British and foreign buyers are 
all timid, and their operations are con- 
fined to small lots. Reports from Dant- 
zig, which has been quite a good market, 
show that exchange and other troubles 
have caused buyers heavy losses. Other 
continental centers that have been much 
in evidence here as flour ports are all 
having their full share of the hard luck, 
and this reacts on the demand for Cana- 





dian shipments. British importers have 
taken some flour during the week, but the 
total of these sales is no great amount. 

About 33s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, repre- 
sents today’s price for a good grade of 
spring wheat export flour on c.i.f. terms, 
British ports. Continental prices are 
much below mill costs, due, it is reported, 
to heavy stocks of distress flour at Ham- 
burg and Dantzig. One cable says Cana- 
dian flour has been offered in Hamburg 
at equal to 7s below today’s replacement 
value. No Ontario winters have been 
sold for export, and no quotations are 
obtainable. About 35s 6d, Glasgow, 
would be needed to cover cost. 

Brokers are paying mills $5 bbl, bulk, 
for export patent springs, basis seaboard, 
and nominally quote $5.10 for winters, 
bulk, Montreal freights. 


MILLFEED 
Feed is steady in price under a lessened 
demand. Buyers are well supplied, and 
stocks are accumulating in some quar- 
ters. An increase in sales of flour for 
export would probably break the market. 
Bran is selling in mixed cars with flour 
at $26 ton and shorts at $29, bags includ- 
ed, net cash terms. Car lots are obtain- 
able at mixed car prices or less. 


WHEAT 

Supplies of Ontario winters remain so 
small as hardly to make a market. Mills 
are paying $1.10@1.15 bu for milling 
quality of red or white soft winters in 
wagon lots at their doors. Car lots on 
track at country shipping points are 
worth $1.20. Western springs are plenti- 
ful at Bay and Lake Huron ports at 
$1.2434, for No. 1 northern, on track, and 
at Winnipeg spreads for other grades. 


CEREALS 
Rolled oats are in moderate demand at 
former prices. No changes have been 
made for either rolled oats or oatmeal. 
Current prices are very close to cost, as 
competition for orders is exceedingly 
keen. Mill prices to jobbers for rolled 
oats range $2.90@3.15 per 90-lb bag; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
these figures. No sales for export. Ca- 
nadian mills cannot compete with the 
United States at present prices. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Demand is mainly for feeding pur- 
poses. Mills are not much in the mar- 
ket. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 551%c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 1 
feed oats, 52c; No. 2 yellow corn, 92c, 
New York funds; feed barley, 561,c. 
Standard screenings are quoted at $24 
ton, in car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

No changes have been made in rates to 

Canadian shippers. Flour space from 

Montreal to the United Kingdom holds 

at 19¢ per 100 Ibs. Rates to the Continent 

are the same as those quoted to American 
mills. 


NOTES 

Murton’s bakery, Tillsonburg, Ont., 
suffered considerable damage from fire 
on June 17, 

Arvo Joh. Ahti, flour importer, Hel- 
singfors, Finland, passed through To- 
ronto and Montreal this week on his way 
home from a trip through the United 
States and Canada. 

An order in council has been published 
in the Ontario Gazette authorizing an in- 
vestigation into the marketing of grain in 
Ontario under the provisions of a law 
passed at the last session of the legisla- 
ture. The provincial law is merely en- 
abling legislation to permit the commis- 
sion recently appointed by the federal 
house to make such probe as may be nec- 
essary into grain conditions in Ontario. 





Ontario does not make much use of the 
government inspection system in han- 
dling her crops of grain. Most of the 
internal trading in this province is. on 
sample. For instance, total inspections 
of Ontario wheat of 1922 crop to end of 
May amounted to 833,000 bus, while the 
total crop was one of about 16,000,000. 
Oats and other grains show equally small 
proportions. Local consumption ac- 
counts for most of the uninspected grain. 

The government of Manitoba is still 
taking losses on the grain elevators -it 
bought in 1910,in response to a popular 
clamor among the farmers of that prov- 
ince for public ownership of this service. 
The scheme never did show any sign of 
succeeding, and the loss of public 
money from first to last must be a con- 
siderable total. The government started 
with 158 houses, of which 124 are still 
in existence. At present these elevators 
are leased to a private company. 


WINNIPEG 

Winnirec, Man.—There is nothing 
new as regards the flour situation in 
western Canada. The present stagna- 
tion is making millers wonder whether 
Canadians have found some substitute 
for the staff of life. Domestic demand is 
negligible, buyers at country points tak- 
ing only a few odd bags as required for 
immediate needs, As has been the case 
for several months, export orders con- 
tinue to absorb the output of the !ocal 
plants, which are now running intermit- 
tently. Some of the large mills are tak- 
ing advantage of this slack period to 
make necessary changes and repairs. 
Prices have made no further change, 
and mills further west are somewhat 
out of line with Manitoba quotations. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and first 
clears at $5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta points are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers and car lot buyers 
get special prices. 

MILLFEED 


While domestic demand for bran and 
shorts shows signs of slackening, a sat- 
isfactory export business in millfeed is 
being done by western mills. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Quotations: bran $22 
ton, in mixed cars with flour, and shorts 
$24, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

WHEAT 

The local market has had an erratic 
week, and prices show considerable fluc- 
tuation. On Wednesday, June 20, fol- 
lowing weakness of Chicago wheat, Win- 
nipeg prices made a sharp break of 
nearly 2c. This was afterwards recov- 
ered, and the market showed a firmer 
tone. Although then lacking definite 
news regarding the wheat board, buy- 
ers here apparently took its demise for 
granted, as heavy buying in October fu- 
tures has been a feature of the week’s 


trade. The following are the prices for 
No. 1 northern: 
-—Futures—, 
Cash July Oct. 
Na BB iis cade oe $1.15% $1.15% $1.07 
SN Den eae eos 1.16 1.15% 1.06% 
SUMO BO core svecs 1.14% 1.13% 1.04% 
pO ee eee .15 1.13% 1.04% 
SN BS uc Ser ee we 1.17% 1.16% 1.05% 
SUMO SB 5.06 0-50.05 6 1.15% 1.04 


1.1 

In store, Fort William. 

Receipts of wheat have shown some 
improvement, and averaged 300 cars per 
day, compared with 255 a week ago, and 
204 for the corresponding period last 
year. 

OATMEAL 

The situation as regards rolled oats 

and oatmeal is unchanged. Demand is 





very small, at old prices. 
rolled oats, $2.65, in 80-lb cotton bags 
and oatmeal $3.55, in 98-lb cotton bay:, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


Quotations: 


COARSE GRAINS 


The demand for cash oats has ly 
indifferent, with only odd cars being « 
fered. There is a good demand for »\ 
4 barley, but nothing doing in any ot! 
grade. Rye is a drug on the mark 
and no interest is taken in any gri:! 
The few odd cars of flaxseed being 
fered are eagerly taken up by Am: i- 
can crushing interests. Quotations: 

2 Canadian western oats, 48%c bu, as 
against 49c a week ago; barley 52° « 
against 55c; rye 643,c, against 69 
flaxseed $2.331,, against $2.481,. 


NOTES 


In volume of actual business the W\ n- 
nipeg cash grain market now stands at 
the head of the list. It is also one of 
the greatest centers for trading in fi- 
tures. 


The 150-bbl flour mill at Regina, S:-k., 
formerly owned and operated by ( ook 
& Vanstone, has recently been purchised 
by E. McCarthy, who will have same in 
operation on this year’s crop if his pres- 
ent plans materialize. 

Based on the Alberta government esti- 
mate of 65,000,000 bus wheat for that 
province in 1922, some of the best-known 
western grain men are already hazard- 
ing a guess of a 100,000,000-bu crop for 
this year in that province. 

During the past year, seed from the Al- 
berta provincial cleaning plant has been 
much in demand, 9,000 bus of seed wheat 
being sold at prices ranging $1@1.90 bu. 
The grains procurable at this plant were 
shipped to numerous points in the United 
States, as well as to eastern and west- 
ern Canada. 


A recent government report estimates 
that Alberta’s crop area will this year 
be increased by approximately 1,000,000 
acres. This would mean about 11,000,000 
acres for present season. The Alberta 
department of agriculture states this in- 
crease is a direct result of the unusual 
and encouraging rains that fell over 
that province this spring. 

Experienced grain men here are in- 
clined to doubt the wisdom of the meas- 
ures recently proposed in Parliament 
for control of lake grain freight rates. 
In drafting its proposed measures, Par- 
liament followed the recommendations 
of the royal commission that recently 
investigated lake grain freight condi- 
tions, but as a matter, of practical busi- 
ness it is doubted if the remedies will 
be effective. 

Peter Verigin, head of the Doukho' or 
Society in Canada, which owns and «)- 
erates several small flour mills in ‘he 
West, was in Winnipeg recently on }\si- 
ness relative to the proposed move of 
his society from western Canada to ‘/n- 
tario. His people, said Mr. Veri’', 
were finding the western Canadian \ '\- 
ters too severe, but did not wish to 
move themselves from the protection 
forded them by the Canadian gov: 
ment. 

A growing number of western fa’ 
ers are using the facilities of the W: 
nipeg Grain Exchange to protect the 
selves against possible loss on tl.«:' 
growing crops, Early in the spring, si: 
of October options to cover the es'’- 
mated outturn of this year’s secdin- 
were made. Whether or not this is goo! 
business remains to be seen, but, in an) 
case, it shows a desire to make use 0! 
this form of insurance against marke! 
fluctuations. 

The management of the Quaker Oat 
Co., Saskatoon, Sask., announces the 
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purchase of @ 70,000-bu capacity elevator 
at Killam, Alta., formerly operated b 
the Interprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd. 
This elevator, which is one of the largest 
and most modern houses in northern Al- 
berta, will prove a valuable addition to 
the line of elevators now being operated 
by the Quaker Oats Co. throughout Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. This company 
is also adding eight concrete grain tanks 
to its plant at Saskatoon, which will pro- 
vide increased storage capacity of ap- 
proximately 250,000 bus. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Mon treat, Que.—The Montreal market 
for spring wheat flour continues to sag 
and, although prices remain unchanged, 
the general feeling is that a further drop 
will come shortly. Local demand is at its 
minimum, but a fair amount of business 
is passing for export, the foreign inquiry 
beiny steadily maintained. Prices are un- 
chanved, first patents being quoted $6.90 
bbl, seconds at $6.40 and bakers at 


$6.2) jute, ex-track, less 10c obl for 
cash 

he market for winter wheat flour is 
also omewhat shaky, and a change in 
pric. at an early date would not come 
as surprise. Only a comparatively 
sma’. business has passed during the 
wee cnding June 23. Prices quoted are: 
cho's: grades, $5.60@5.70 bbl, car lots, 
seco) Cand jute, ex-track; broken lots, 
$5.8 5.90, ex-store; winter patents, 
$6. 6.15, new cottons, ex-store. 

D. cand for millfeed is slacking off. 
Quo: ‘ions, car lots: bran $26 ton, shorts 


$29,  iddlings $34, and moullie $38@40, 
with ‘ags, ex-track. 

Ried oats are slow at $3@3.20 per 
90-li) ag, delivered. White corn flour 
is al > quiet at $5.30@5.40 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. 

“EAT MORE BREAD” SLOGAN 


“i,t More Bread” was the slogan 
arould which W. R. Aird, of James Aird 
& Co., Ltd., built an interesting address 
to » meeting of the Montreal Rotary 
Club at which a number of visitors from 


the Toronto Board of Trade were pres- 
ent. Mr, Aird visualized a great step for- 
ward in many Canadian industries if the 


population would eat one slice of bread 
more per day. With a population of 
7,000,000, one slice more per person per 
day would make an additional consump- 
tion of 132,000,000 lbs of bread yearly. 
Mr. Aird then juggled with millions as 
he showed how much more flour, milk, 
salt, yeast, sugar, etc., would be re- 
quired for that increased consumption, 
and how a big variety of industries 
would benefit by it. 
A. E. Perks, 





VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C—Domestic flour sales 
have been very light during the past week. 
On June 16 flour advanced 20c bbl, but 
some of the mills refused to put this ad- 
vance into effect in view of weaker wheat 
prices, with the result that the trade is 
somewhat upset and considerable price 
cutting has been reported, not by mills, 
but by jobbers who have had to pur- 
chase larger supplies of flour than they 
required in order. to secure millfeeds. 

Now that the millfeed situation has 
eased up to quite an extent these jobbers 
view with alarm the continual weakness 
in the wheat market, and, anticipating a 
Similar trend to flour values, are anxious 
to get out from under their load of flour. 
In order to accomplish this they do not 
adhere very closely to list prices, and the 
stores are able to purchase flour from 
Jobbers cheaper than from the mills that 
manufacture it. Similar conditions pre- 
vail in country towns, where the ‘feed 
stores are the chief offenders. No stabil- 
ity in the domestic flour situation can be 
expected until the surplus flour stocks 
carried by jobbers and feed stores have 
been cleaned up. 

_ Export flour movement for the season 
is pretty well over. There are some lar 

orders to go forward to the Orient the 
latter part of June and early July, but 
this will practically clean up all old con- 
tracts, and for the time being there ap- 
pears to be no prospect of working fur- 
ther sales until the new crop. Stocks of 
flour on hand in Japan are reported to be 
ample to satisfy all demands for some 
months. Large shipments of flour were 








sent to China on consignment in the early 
—- This has not been disposed of as 
uickly as anticipated, owing to political 

isturbances in China, and a ce portion 
of these stocks is still at Chinese dis- 
tributing bases. Export business with the 
United Kingdom has been, and still is, a 
dead issue. Prospects of any new busi- 
ness with European markets before the 
new crop are very remote. 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern in store or for shipment 
to Vancouver has been offered freely at 
lc bu over Winnipeg July wheat, but 
no buying power is evident. In fact 
there have been no bids of any kind 
for this grade during the past week. 
Buyers are afraid to bid Winnipeg July 
price, for fear they might get some wheat. 
Some No. 2 northern in store, Vancouver, 
has changed hands at %4c under Winni- 
peg July, put demand is spasmodic. 
‘When the market has had a good break 
there is a light demand for odd lots, ap- 
parently to balance off old contracts, but 
round lots are passed by. 

Export business is rather quiet. Some 
small lots have been worked to the Orient, 
but the prices at which the business was 
done indicated that exporters were dispos- 
ing of their long stocks in order to save 
the loss which would ensue by carrying 
them over to the new crop. Old and new 
crop prices across the line are equal, 
whereas in British Columbia the spread 
between the old and new crops is ap- 
proximately 9c per bu. This gives our 
neighbors to the south the advantage of 
$3 per ton, added to which they have a 
lead of approximately six weeks in de- 
livery. 

Oriental buyers report the purchase of 
considerable quantities of new crop Co- 
lumbia valley wheat, also some Canadian 
wheat for late October and first half No- 
vember shipment, but verification of the 
latter is unobtainable. 

United Kingdom cables continue suffi- 
ciently tantalizing to keep the trade on 
edge, but just low enough to prevent new 
business being worked. Stocks of old 
crop wheat are rapidly disappearing from 
the prairies, and offerings are daily be- 
coming lighter, as bids for shipment to 
eastern markets, while not particularly 
attractive, are available at all times. 


OATS 
The market remains steady. Few 40-lb 
No. 3 Canadian western are being offered, 
and the premium over Fort William 
values holds firm. No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern are offered more freely, but local 
buyers prefer to hold back for the lower 
grades, 
MILLFEED 


Supplies of bran are very small, but 
shorts are more plentiful. List prices 
of $31 for both bran and shorts prevail, 
but demand is not very brisk. Feed mer- 
chants are now able to secure all the 
feeds they require without having to buy 
flour, but at this season of the year the 
feed business is very quiet. Feed flour is 
plentiful, but the sales of this commodity 
have been light. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Space for July shipment is offered free- 
ly at 30s, but demand is very quiet. Two 
charters for July cancellation have been 
fixed, each of them for 7,500 tons, at 37s 
6d for continental ports. The trade is 
more interested in space for the new crop, 
and exporters are bidding 32s 6d for late 
October and early November clearance 
from Vancouver, but the shipping com- 
panies are holding out for 35s. It is re- 
ported, but cannot be confirmed, that 
15,000 tons bulk wheat space have been 
arranged for late October-November 
shipment from Vancouver at 35s. Ex- 
porters expect a 30s rate in the imme- 
diate future. 

NOTES 

The board of trustees, Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange, have elected A. 
Melville Dollar president, B. G. D. Phil- 
lips vice president and C. P. Coles treas- 
urer. 

C. J. Sullivan, of the Kearn Agencies, 
Ltd., Moose Jaw; Sask., grain dealers, has 
been in Seattle and Vancouver on a busi- 
ness trip. He is very enthusiastic over 
the western route for Canadian grain, and 
during his visit in Vancouver appointed a 
representative to look after the interests 
of his company on the Pacific Coast. 
The Kearn Agencies operate a private 
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wire, and are large handlers of consigned 
grain. 

Efforts which have been put forth over 
a considerable period in connection with 
the amalgamation of the Vancouver 
Grain Exchange and the Vancouver Mer- 
chants’ Exchange have brought satisfac- 
tory results, according to the president 
of the Vancouver Grain Exchange, J. E. 
Hall. The desirability of joining these 
two bodies has been felt by grain men for 
some time, and an early completion of 
the arrangement is expected. 

The board of grain commissioners has 
given notice that on July 31 it will turn 
over the management of the government 
elevator to the Vancouver harbor com- 
missioners. The grain board also gives 
notice of an increase in rates. At present 
the board charges 1c bu at Calgary 
and %4c bu at Vancouver for handling 
wheat. This is a very low rate, set to en- 
courage the movement of grain west- 
ward. With the transferring of the con- 
trol of the Vancouver elevator, the grain 
board will increase its Calgary charge to 
Ic bu, the same as it charges for grain 
routed eastward. It is reported that the 
harbor commissioners will increase the 
handling charge at Vancouver to Ic bu. 


H. M. Cameron. 


INQUIRY ON WORLD TRADE 


Department of Commerce Issues Statement 
Outlining Activities in Investigating 
Commerce in Farm Preducts 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce, in a statement issued here, 
announces that it is proceeding actively 
with the investigation of world trade in 
agricultural products authorized by the 
last Congress. 

Three phases of the work have been 
outlined. The first is statistical study 
designed to give a background of fact 
with regard to American trade in these 
products. It is proposed to show how 
this country’s trade compares with the 
trade in other countries, and present 
trends compared with those in pre-war 
years. This work will also show in detail 
where exports have been going, whére the 
exports of competing countries go, and 
where the principal consuming countries 
get their supplies. The changes that have 
occurred since the war will be particularly 
emphasized. 

A second phase of this work will deal 
with market practices. Questions of the 
supply of credit in relation to the demand 
for it, how exporters are financing their 
operations, questions of transportation, 
storage, warehousing, port charges, ocean 
freight and insurance rates, packing for 
distribution in foreign countries, etc., are 
being studied. For this work detailed in- 
quiries are being made of exporters, mer- 
chants and bankers in this country. The 
facts obtained in this way are being sup- 
plemented by inquiries, conducted by the 
foreign staff of the Department of Com- 
merce, among importers and bankers in 
the principal foreign markets. 

The United States is still in the process 
of readjustment from conditions wrought 
by the war. The committee believes that 
a clear statement of what progress has 
been made and what changes are still 
needed will yery materially assist in fur- 
ther readjustment. In all of this work 
it is proposed to emphasize the compari- 
son of present methods with those for- 
merly used, and to analyze, so far as pos- 
sible, the meaning of the changes. Among 
other things, it is proposed to study 
the various schemes that have. been pro- 
posed since the war for the stabilization 
and promotion of trade by European 
countries, and to point out the successes 
and failures which have attended them. 

A third phase of this work is a study 
of general economic conditions in the in- 
dustrial area of western Europe, which 
forms the chief market for American 
agricultural products. The committee be- 
lieves that it is essential that this coun- 
try’s agricultural producers and those en- 
gaged in handling agricultural products 
should have some picture of what present 
conditions are and how changes are like- 
ly to affect the domestic market for these 
products. With the present changing 
conditions in Europe it is impossible to 
predict the future, but it is possible to 
sum up present conditions and the pos- 
sible effect of certain changes. For this 
purpose the department has detailed some 
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of its best men in the European field, 
who, by reason of their long and inti- 
mate contact with these problems, are 
particularly fitted to evaluate these con- 
ditions. Questions which are being stud- 
ied in this connection include purchasing 
power, productive ability, labor condi- 
tions, serial and financial stability, indus- 
trial activity, food and clothing require- 
ments, with particular reference to the 
industrial area included in Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Germany. 

It is expected that reports on all of 
these lines will be completed by early 
fall, and published as soon thereafter as 
possible. Summaries of the work will be 
issued as they become available, and it is 
hoped that such constructive conclusions 
as the committee may draw can be made 
public by next October. 

The personnel of the committee is as 
follows: Sydney Anderson, member of 
Congress, Lanesboro, Minn; T. C. Atke- 
son, the National Grange, Washington, 
D. C; Julius Barnes, president Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C; Charles S. Barrett, 
Farmers’ Union, Union City, Ga; ames 
F. Bell, flour miller, Minneapolis, Minn; 
Joseph A. Broderick, vice prerident Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York, 
N. Y; J. G. Brown, Awtvican Farm 
Bureau Federation, Indianapolis, Ind; C. 
W. Hunt, American Far~ Bureau Fed- 
eration, Des Moines, Iowa; W. G. Jami- 
son, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
La Veta, Colo; Julius Klein, directo: 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C; George McFadden, cotton exporter, 
Philadelphia, Pa; Ralph Merritt, presi- 
dent California Raisin and Rice Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal; Adolph Miller, 
member Federal Reserve Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Alonzo E. Taylor, director 
food research institute, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California; H. C. Taylor, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C; G. F. Warren, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y; Carl Williams, 
president American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, Oklahoma City, Okla., and Thom- 
as Wilson, president Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, Chicago. 

JoHNn Marrinan. 





United States—Oats Crop 
Oats crop of the United States in 1923, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
on the basis of condition June 1, compared 
with the final figures for 1922 and for the 
five-year average of 1917-21, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 





1923 1922 Av. 
New York...... 31,763 31,770 37,010 
Pennsylvania .. 38,346 41,242 41,274 
OREO ccccesceces 50,753 39,744 60,907 
Indiana ........ 53,489 28,770 69,747 
TUIMOIS 2 00ccsse. 142,146 110,010 171,843 
Michigan ..... 46,451 49,434 49,380 
Wisconsin .. 89,149 101,558 92,015 
Minnesota 128,652 142,746 118,369 
TOWG ccccevcecs 192,575 208,791 217,244 
po ae 31,€73 17,872 50,189 
N. Dakota...... 59,566 78,804 49,103 
Se ae 73,513 74,400 68,663 
Nebraska ...... 78,966 56,106 78,938 
TEOMORB occccces 29,658 28,386 53,967 
., | Rerrreeres 49,046 33,465 40,769 
Oklahoma ..... 22,538 30,000 39,547 
Montana ....... 18,657 19,200 12,806 





United States. 1,256,456 1,201,43€ 1,377,903 


Winter Wheat Condition 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter wheat condition June 1, 1923, as com- 
pared with the condition May 1, 1923, and 
with the June 1 10-year average: 











JunelMayl Av. 
WOW TOP ccscccecnccesene 83 84 88 
PORMATIVERIR 2 cccccccsccrs 83 81 89 
pi EPR e eee 87 
ee ee ee § 88 
Ohio ..... 86 
Indiana .. 82 
Illinois ... 80 
pS RVTETErire ee 81 
BE, $6400 62 cUV scenes ¢aeee 85 
rer rere b 78 
DEEL 6 v.0'n.0 Vibe 6 cee deeee 84 
Kansas ... 77 
Kentucky . 4 
Texas .... 76 
L.'s <u We one 0 0h swe 4 q , 76 
BEOMREBABR 22... cccccsvececse 80 
SEE. wacbeccaccvaddees f 87 
BEE coc ccccesesvccescces 92 
Washington .. 88 
GHROE cso cccicescccesess 93 
GONE” oe ccc rdsevconees 78 

United States............ 76.3 80.1 82.3 





Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
grains and grain products into the United 
States from July 1 to March 31, 1922-23 and 
1921-22, as officially reported: 


1922-23 1921-22 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 371,845 432,891 
Wheat, bus ........+.++- 14,132,790 11,141,538 
8 "PS ere 76,288 91,452 
GOte, BOR ow wc ccccsreccs 265,253 1,262,539 
WRCG, TRS. 6c cvvcievecser 50,422,318 56,523,632 
Biscuits, etc., Ibs....... 690,463 270,500 
Macaroni, etc., Ibs...... 3,034,111 1,337,572 
Flaxseed, bus ......... 14,264,461 10,190,388 
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NEW JERSEY NEWS 


Heavy Fine Proposed for Wrong Labeling— 
Almost All Contracts Are Renewed— 
Newark Bakers Celebrate 


Newark, N. J.—A bill of considerable 
importance has been introduced in the 
New Jersey legislature. According to 
the measure it will be a misdemeanor, 
punishable by $1,000 or a year in jail, 
to mark oleomargarine or butterine with 
such names as Jersey, Holstein, etc. 
The same holds true for calling a 
cake a pound cake which is not ac- 
tually a pound cake. The bill has the 
hearty indorsement of all New Jersey 
bakers, who believe it time to do away 
with all unfair business practices. 





NEWARK’S BAKERS CELEBRATE 


The Bakers’ Mutual Co-operative As- 
sociation of Newark celebrated its twen- 
tieth anniversary with a banquet at Ach- 
telstetter’s Restaurant. The only speaker 
of the eve ning was Clemens Mueller, who 
reviewed the most important business 
incidents of the association. In his ad- 
dress he mentioned that the organization 
has not only saved the members many 
thousand dollars, but also paid out in 
dividends more than $250,000. 

As a new feature, Mr. Mueller an- 
nounces the organization of a Ladies’ 
Circle and the foundation of a singing 
society. Delegations from Paterson, 
Jersey City, Manhattan and Brooklyn 
brought the congratulations of their so- 
cieties. The very enjoyable and success- 
ful affair closed with a dance. Kaspar 
Hufnagel is president of the association. 


MOST BAKERIES SIGN AGREEMENT 


Most bakery plants of New Jersey 
have renewed their agreement with em- 
ployees for another year. The only plant 
which has so far not signed the contract 
is the Ward Baking Co., according to 
an official report of the union. 


NOTES 

The Eagle Baking Co. of Long Branch 
has been incorporated. 

The Eagle Baking Co. has been incor- 
porated at Long Branch. 

The Collins bakery and confectionery 
will open at Fisher’s Station, West Ber- 
lin. 

F, Eschweiler, 94 Sherman Ave., New- 
ark, has sold his bakery to Theodore 
Scharff. 


Ernest Nees, Pompton Lakes, has tak- 
en over the bakery business of Hugh 
Schultz. 


August Schlosser has bought Frank 
Leitger’s bakery, 266 Springfield Avenue, 
Newark. 

Fred Reitz, Asbury Park, has added 
another store to his chain of bakeries. It 
is located at 728 Cookman Avenue. 


The Mothers’ Best Home Made Baking 
Co., doing business at 253 Clinton Ave- 
nue, West Hoboken, has discontinued 
business. 

A can of grease boiling over is be- 
lieved to have been the cause of the fire 
which destroyed the bakery at 138 Sus- 
sex Street, Jersey City. 

Bruno C. Scumint. 





SWEETENED BISCUITS IN BARBADOS 

The Barbados consume relatively large 
quantities of sweetened biscuits. Al- 
ready there are at least three English 
and two Canadian firms, besides one 
American, doing business there along this 
line. Local people are somewhat preju- 
diced against American baking products, 
largely on account of the fact that these 
perishable goods are not always prop- 
erly packed to withstand the climate. 
Such goods, according to consular ad- 
vices, should be packed in metal or 
wooden containers. 
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MACARONI MANUFACTURERS MEET 





National Association Holds Annual Convention at Cedar Point—Agrees on 
Co-operative Advertising Campaign to Boost “Eat More Wheat” 
Movement—Henry Mueller Re-elected President 


The National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held a very pleasant and 
instructive meeting at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
June 12-14. The programme developed 
more interest in the subjects brought up 
than could be thoroughly satisfied in the 
time allowed, The high light of the 
meeting, from the standpoint of trade 
interest, was the stand taken to allow 
only paid members of the association 
to attend the closed sessions of the or- 
ganization. 

After a few hours for registration 
and visiting the morning of June 12, the 
convention was called to order by Presi- 
dent Henry Mueller, of Jersey City. 
welcome was extended on behalf of the 
mayor and council of Sandusky by F. 
F. Eubank, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Past President W. A. Tharinger, 
of Milwaukee, responded. 

Fred Becker, of Cleveland, treasurer, 
in his annual report stated that, while 
the membership had fallen off during the 
year under the new system of paying 
dues, the amount of money collected was 
four times greater than with the larger 
membership. He reported a balance of 
$1,264 in the bank. 

Secretary M. J. Donna, of Braidwood, 
Ill., followed with an interesting and 
instructive report, pointing out the weak 
spots of the association and concluded 
his report by offering some tangible 
plans to remedy conditions as they now 
exist. 

President Mueller in his annual ad- 
dress urged the members to grasp the 
opportunity before them, and unselfishly 
discuss the matters that the trade is 
interested in, saying, in part: “At last 
year’s convention everybody was en- 
thused over the idea that the national 
association ought to do bigger things. 
We all realized that we must have more 
money to work with and, consequently, a 
finance committee was created. We did 
what we could to bring the work of the 
association before the macaroni manu- 
facturers of the country, but it has 
been discouraging work. We reduced 
the membership this year, it is true, but 
we in turn secured four times the re- 
ceipts we ever had before.” 

C. F. Yeager, of Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the finance committee, followed 
Mr. Mueller with his report on financing 
the association. He stated that his com- 
mittee had worked out a plan whereby 
the members would be assessed upon 
the amount of business they did, leaving 
it to the individual member to file a 
statement of his annual business. “It 
is not discouraging to me that we have 
only 21 members who have paid in their 
full amount for the year. Next year 
we will have more,” he concluded. 

Mr. Yeager, who is also chairman of 
the cost accounting committee, rendered 
his report, and in outlining the system 
said: “If the macaroni manufacturers 
of the country will only adopt one third 
of the system, it will bring us some- 
where near to a cost which will show 
them they are not operating according 
to safe standards today. You are not 
finding your costs in relation to the 
baking industry, your costs in relation 
to the milling industry, your costs in 
relation to the paper industry. In other 
words, you are not safe.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Yeager urged all 
who were not members to come forward 
and join the association, saying the 
membership campaign was the most im- 
portant thing before the association at 
this time. 

The chair then appointed the following 





committees: resolutions, C. F. Yeager, 
Philadelphia, chairman, C. B. Schmidt, 
Davenport, Iowa, Max Kurtz, Phila- 
delphia, F. W. Blackford, Birmingham, 
Ala., and Fred Becker, Cleveland; nomi- 
nating, W. A. Tharinger, Milwaukee, 
chairman, Ralph Nevy, Cumberland, Md., 
Henry Rossi, Braidwood, Ill., E. Z. Ver- 
mylen, Brooklyn, N. Y., and P. F. Vag- 
nino, Denver, Colo. 

Wednesday morning, the assembly hall 
of the Breakers Hotel was comfortably 





President Henry Mueller, of Jersey City 


filled. This session was known as “Mill- 
ers’ Day,” and was given over entirely 
to the discussion of the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign, which was opened by 
T. L. Brown, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., who said: “It is the opinion of the 
leading macaroni manufacturers of the 
country that no industry connected with 
wheat has such a wonderful opportunity 
for expansion and increased production 
under this movement as have the mac- 
aroni manufacturers.” 

W. E. Derrick, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., had a timely message, “Do 
It with Macaroni.” The great World 
War, he said, was responsible for great 
changes in the macaroni industry, and 
these have been beneficial He went 
into details with statistics on imported 
macaroni, and cautioned manufacturers 
to make quality products to stem the 
tide of imports. 

“The Value of a Good Slogan” was 
handled by W. E. Ousdahl, of the Com- 
mander Mill Co., who said: “The value 
of a slogan is not only in the appeal 
and the impression it will make on the 
average person, but also in the fact that 
it is so cheaply put across. A good, 
lively, easily remembered slogan, one 
that tells something about the product 
in an interesting manner, will do effec- 
tive work.” 

A lively discussion followed the read- 
ing of the above papers, participated 
in by J. H. Carlson, of the King Midas 
Milling Co., Dwight K. Yerxa, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and Guy A. 
Thomas, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 









who in a forceful manner went into cd 

tails regarding the “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign and urged the macaroni man 

facturers to get back of it. 

Andrew Ross, of the Armour Grain 
Co,, Cleveland, who had been appoint 
a committee of one at recent conf 
ences of macaroni manufacturers held 
St. Louis, Washington and New Yo 
outlined the “Eat More Wheat” ¢a 
paign from the standpoint of the m 
aroni manufacturers, and urged 
adoption. 

A. S. Bennet, of the Charles C. Gry 
Advertising Agency, New York, and }1, 
Van Vlissinger, of Potts-Turnbull \i- 
vertising Co., Chicago, with the aid of 
charts and other a vertising matte, i|- 
lustrated how the macaroni manufac \\r- 
ers could put across the campaign «nd 
incidentally increase the consumptio: of 
macaroni. 

Mr. Ross offered to get in at © ist 
75 per cent of the big macaroni m: .u- 
facturers who are now on the ou! de 
of the association and looking in, if ‘he 
co-operative advertising campaign is 
adopted. 

Mr. Yeager, of Philadelphia, off red 
a suggestion that the chair appoi). a 
committee of five to consider the « im- 
paign, and this brought one of the _ive- 
liest sessions in the history of the ory ini- 
zation to an adjournment. This con :nit- 
tee consists of H. D. Rossi, W. A. 
Tharinger, C. F. Yeager, Max Kurtz and 
P. F. Vagnino. 

Another important committee appoint- 
ed was that of five members to atiend 
the National Wheat Conference at Chi- 
cago. This is composed of W. A. Thar- 
inger, C. F. Yeager, H. D. Rossi, (. B. 
Schmidt and M. J. Donna. 

Martin Luther, of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., had a timely imes- 
sage on “Co-ordinated Advertising.” 
Throughout his talk he used practical 
illustrations in life to show how acver- 
tised articles are impressed upon the 
mind. 

The Wednesday afternoon session 
opened at 2:30. Professor A. W. Wals- 
ter, agronomist North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, the first speaker, had as 
his subject “Better Durum—Better \[ac- 
aroni.” By the use of charts and sam- 
ples of various kinds of wheat Professor 
Walster gave the macaroni manufactur- 
ers some new ideas on how wheat is 
raised. 

The organization has decided to give 
two silver loving cups, which were on 
exhibit during the convention, as fol- 
lows: one to the farmer of North [Da- 
kota who raises the best durum or mac- 
aroni wheat and exhibits it next fal! at 
the North Dakota State Fair, and the 
other will be given out at the annual 
meeting of the International Hay «nd 
Grain Growers’ Association in Chicigo 
next September. 

“Macaroni and Health” was the sub- 
ject handled by Mrs. Susan P. Movre, 
associate editor the Nation’s Health, (/hi- 
cago, who said: “Health, except in the 
event of its disturbance, has received 
very little consideration on the par! of 
the general public. Macaroni st ids 
high in its essential food characteris. cs. 
It can be compounded to incorpo” ite 
every essential food factor. As <1)- 
plementary food it offers unlimited )\s- 
sibilities in combination with o''«r 
foods.” 

The committee appointed to cons: «Tt 
plans to co-operate on the “Eat }: re 
Wheat” campaign recommended thi’ 4 
committee of three be appointed to ta e 
charge of the co-operative advertisi'¢ 
campaign, and that all macaroni m:' 
facturers entering into the campaign °° 
assessed so much per case or pound » 
carry on the expense of the campai¢ 
This committee consists of C. F. Yeage-. 
chairman, P. F. Vagnino and Andre. 
Ross. 

Thursday morning the final session w: 
under way at 10 o’clock with the ha 
comfortably filled, though many had lef 
for home the previous evening. T. W 
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Howard, of the Chamber of Commerce 


of the 


United States, Washington, 


opened the programme with a timely 


message on “Insuring Profits Through a 


Knowledge of Costs.” He told the mac- 


aroni 


manufacturers that four major 


results, as follows, should come from 


good 


First, a profit an 


cost accounting: 
loss statement for 


the business as a whole; second, a bal- 
ance sheet showing currently the condi- 
tion of the business in terms of its 
assets and liabilities; third, a statement 
of product costs; fourth, a statement of 
current costs of operation of the fac- 
tory, of the sales department and other 


depar 


tments of the business, including a 


statement of overhead expense classi- 
fied according to departmental responsi- 


bility, 
losses 


figures on labor operation costs, 
due to shrinkage and scrap, etc. 


Miss Winfred Stuart Gibbs, associate 


editor 
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American Food Journal, New 
had an inspiring message on “Mac- 
and the American Housewife.” 


utlined a plan whereby the mac- 


manufacturers could increase the 


‘nption of their products by work- 


‘rough the public schools and do- 
science teachers. 

bert Thata, of Washington, ac- 
int for the association, then made 


report on the cost accounting sys- 


‘ing worked out for the members 
association. This was followed 
talk on “Know Your Costs,” by 

. R. Jacobs, of Washington, tech- 
dvisor for the organization. 
last speaker on the programme, 
10 took the convention by storm, 

harles Wesley Dunn, counsel for 


.nerican Specialty Manufacturers’ 


ition, New York, who detailed 
ow far the members of the associa- 
uld go on certain trade practices, 
ng the working of the Federal 
Commission, and enlightened those 


led on many questions that should 


profitable to them in the future. 
resolutions committee in its re- 
ffered the following: 
eving that the nationwide cam- 
to increase the consumption of 
products presents to the mac- 
manufacturers the greatest oppor- 
among the wheat food manufac- 
for increased consumption of 


these products; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association adopt and 
approve of the “Eat More Wheat” slo- 
gan, so modified as to tie up with it our 
products, and that we co-operate with 


the v: 


irious interested agencies in pro- 


moting the campaign now under way 
and diverting as much publicity as is 
legitimately possible to our products. 
Another important resolution adopted 
was that it is not sound or ethical busi- 
ness policy to leave the impression with 
the wholesalers and retailers that as 


manuf 


acturers we offer them something 


free with every purchase through the 


means 
latter 


of the so-called “free deal.” The 
was condemned as unsound, un- 


necessary and unbusiness-like, and every 
manufacturer now employing this de- 


vice w 


as urged to abandon it, as it was 


an insult to the intelligence of the dis- 
tributor, and a generally demoralizing 
business practice. 


The 


nominating committee recommend- 


ed the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year, and they were unanimously 
elected: president, Henry Muller, Jer- 
sey City; first vice president, E. Z. Ver- 


mylen, 
president, Henry 


Brooklyn, N. Y; second vice 
Rossi, Braidwood, Ill; 


treasurer, Fred Becker, Cleveland; sec- 
retary, M. J. Donna, Braidwood, IIl. 
Directors: J. T, Williams, Minneapolis, 


™. A. 


Tharinger, Milwaukee, and A. C 


Krumm, Jr., Philadelphia. 

It was generally conceded that the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation had been built up to its pres- 
ent encouraging strength and importance 
through the untiring efforts of President 
Henry Mueller and the other officers, 
and while there is within the membership 
of the association others who doubtless 
Possess the desired qualifications for of- 
ficial material, the feeling seemed gen- 
eral that it would be a grave mistake to 
change horses in the middle of the 
stream, so the recommendations of the 
Committee were adopted. The renomi- 


nated 


president and treasurer, while ex- 


Pressing willingness to serve if it was 


will of the association, protested 
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that the honor and responsibility should 
pass on to others. 

The meeting then discussed the pro- 
posed code of ethics. It was finally 
agreed to refer it to the board of direc- 
tors for final consideration. 

The association adopted a motion re- 
questing Arthur McWilliams, chief of 
the division of food and dairies of Ohio, 
to re-enact the ruling regarding artifi- 
cial color in edible pastes which has re- 
cently been abrogated by the state 
food authorities. This ruling is as fol- 
lows: 

Coloring matter in macaroni, spaghet- 
ti, egg spaghetti, etc: Until further 
notice from this commission, the use of 
coloring matter, other than that im- 
parted by the eggs used in the manu- 
facture of the substances, will not be 
permitted in macaroni or egg macaroni, 
noodles or egg noodles, spaghetti or egg 
spaghetti, vermicelli or egg vermicelli, 
and all kindred products. 

With this, one of the most successful 
conventions in the history of the organi- 
zation came to a conclusion. 

NOTES 

The two executive sessions were well 
attended and lasted well into the night. 

It was unanimously decided to hold the 
1924 convention at Cedar Point, June 
30, July 1 and 2. 

Joe Lowe, of the Joe Lowe Co., New 
York, had with him William Eich, one 
of his. bakery salesmen. 

C. Gamell, formerly in the macaroni 
business at Cleveland, is now a consult- 
ing engineer in the industry. 

Plans will soon be formulated to make 
the 1924 convention one of the biggest 
in the history of the association. 

It was agreed to compile statistics of 
the macaroni industry. This work will 
be done by the secretary’s office. 

H. K. Becker, vice president Peters 
Machinery Co., came from Chicago to 
meet his many friends in the trade. 

Alexander and Andy Ross, of the 
Armour Grain Co., were very much in 
evidence, and their counsel was eagerly 
sought. 

Under the present system of paying 
dues one prominent firm will pay more 
than the entire membership under the 
old plan. 

It was reported that there were 506 
macaroni factories in this country and 
16 in Canada, about 100 of which can be 
put in class A. 

Henry D. Rossi, Braidwood, IIl., after 
serving on one or two important com- 
mittees, was made second vice president 
of the association. 

Edward Z. Vermylen, secretary of the 
American Macaroni Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, was made first vice president 
of the national body. 

C. Ambretta, Cevasco-Cavagnaro-Am- 
bretta Co., Brooklyn, and F. R. Keigher, 
J. L. Ferguson Co., Joliet, Ill, were 
machinery men attending. 

Mill men seen around the beach in- 
cluded B. F. Huestis, Huron Milling 
Co., and W. K. Algire and W. E. Ous- 
dahl, Commander Mill Co. 

Max Kurtz, Kurtz Bros. Co., Phila- 
delphia, and W. C. Heuser and F. C. 
Henning, Dunkirk (N. Y.) Macaroni & 
Supply Co., registered early. 

Alex Gallerani, president A. Gallerani 
Co., Pittsburgh, had with him his sales 
manager, C. M. Leib. They were at- 
tending their first convention. 

The King Midas Milling Co. repre- 
sentatives were A. J. Oberg, sales man- 
ager, I. W. Hewett, H. Fessenden, J. 
H. Carlson and F. H. Minnis. 

From the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
came such well-known mill men as D. K. 
Yerxa, C. A. Bunnell, M. A. Gray, W. 
FE. Derrick and J. G. Johnson. 

Ralph Nevy, manager of the Cumber- 
land (Md.) Macaroni Co., attended his 
first convention, and was made a mem- 
ber of the nominating committee. 

A number of macaroni manufacturers 
continued their sjourney to Chicago to 
visit the western factories, while a few 
remained over for a week end outing. 

J. T. Williams, Minneapolis, a past 
president, sent a telegram expressing 
his regrets that he could not be present. 
This was the first meeting Mr. Williams 
had missed in 10 years. 


H. Van. Vlissinger, Jr., Potts-Turn- 
bull Advertising Co., Chicago; W. A. 
Schmitt and A. S: Bennett, Charles C. 
Green Advertising Agency, New York, 
were advertising men present. 

Theodore Molirari, Splendor Macaroni 
Co., Boston, and Michael and Charles 
La Marca, of the Boston (Mass.) Mac- 
aroni Co., represented the New England 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. C. Caley represented Joseph Baker 
Sons & Perkins Co. E. H. Gilpin, one 
of the directors of this company, of 
London, Eng., is in this country at pres- 
ent in connection with the affairs of his 
firm, 

Frank L. Zerega, president of the 
American Macaroni Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, sent greetings and expressed 
his regrets at not being able to be vres- 
ent. He was officially represented by 
his nephew, Edward Vermylen. 

P. C. Meelfeld, representing the Hinde 
& Dauch Co., Sandusky, invited the con- 
vention to inspect its big paper mills 
across the bay, which invitation was 
unanimously accepted, and all were re- 
membered with permanent erasers. 

W. A. Tharinger, Milwaukee, was the 
only past president seen around the 
convention hall. He had his wife and 
two daughters with him, and they con- 
tinued their journey, after the conven- 
tion, over the central states by auto. 

President Mueller had a number of 
his field men meet him at Cedar Point. 
Between meetings with the macaroni 
manufacturers, attending executive ses- 
sions and holding conferences with his 
field forces, he was up late and early. 

P. F. Vagnino, of the American Beauty 
Macaroni Co., Denver, Colo., travelled 
the farthest distance to the convention, 
and was made a member of the adver- 
tising committee to put over the in- 
creased consumption of macaroni prod- 
ucts, 

L. H. Bailey, of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, Washington, D. C., stopped off 
at the convention en route home from 
Chicago, where he appeared on the pro- 
gramme of the American Cereal Chem- 
ists’ Association with a paper on self- 
rising flour. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, executive secretary 
of the American Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, took an active part in 
the convention proceedings. He brought 
with him Herbert Thata, the associa- 
tion’s accountant, who was attending 
his first convention. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. had such 
well-known convention entertainers on 
the job as Guy A. Thomas, T. L. Brown, 
C. L. Miller, A. L. Ruland, C. M. Lan- 
gione, W. A. Little, D. A. Mahoney and 
Howard Adams, with Mr. Brown as the 
official dinner entertainer. 

Martin Luther, general manager, and 
F. A. Hamilton and W. F. Steeie, were 
present from the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co. Mr. Luther was the Caruso 
of the convention, and was ably ac- 
companied on the banjo by W. E. Ous- 
dahl, of the Commander Mill Co. 

F. W. Becker, Sr., of the Pfaffman 
Egg Noodle Co., Cleveland, had with 
him his son, Fred, Jr. Mr. Becker has 
been treasurer of the association for the 
twentieth consecutive time. When he 
refused to run it was unanimously sug- 
gested that the office be given to his son. 

While the attendance was not as large 
as at some of the previous conventions, 
more constructive work was accom- 
plished. Harmony, good-fellowship and 
co-operation prevailed throughout the 


three days, and the organization enters~ 


on its twenty-first year with bright 
prospects. 


C. F. Yeager, secretary A. C. Krumm 
& Son Macaroni Co., Philadelphia, and 
chairman of the cost accounting commit- 
tee, gave freely of his counsel, which 
was very much appreciated. Mr. Yea- 
ger’s many years’ experience in associa- 
tion work stood him in good stead. He 
had with him his wife and sister-in-law. 


Prominent macaroni manufacturers 
seen around the hotel and on the beach 
included W. A. Schmidt, advertising 
manager C. F. Muller Co., Jersey City; 
J. V. Canepa, president J. B. Canepa 
Co., Chicago; F. W. Blackford, president 
Birmingham (Ala.) Macaroni Co; C. B. 
Schmidt, president Crescent Macaroni & 
Cracker Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
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The annual banquet was held the eve- 
ning of June 13. President Mueller, as 
toastmaster, filled the position with dig- 
nity and honor. The principal speaker 
was A. S. Bennet, of New York, who 
had a timely message on the psychology 
of selling. Secretary Donna supplied 
the ladies present with chocolates, while 
Frank Minnis, of the King Midas Mill- 
ing Co., led the singing and sang a solo. 
Later, Messrs. Minnis and Donna sang 
a duet. 

J. H. Wootrrivce. 





WASHINGTON STATE ANNUAL 





Master Bakers Pledge Themselves to “Service 
and Sqare Dealings’’—Oratory Ranges 
From “Doughnuts” to “Frogs” 


Seatrte, Wasu.—Many master bakers 
and supply house representatives at- 
tended the Washington Master Bakers’ 
Association convention at Yakima, May 
28-29. “Dad” Swinney, of the Sailor 
Boy bakery, Mount Vernon, president of 
the association, spoke on “The Mission 
of the Washington State Master Bakers’ 
Association”; C. E. Foster, of the 
Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Portland, 
president of the Oregon association, 
talked of “What the Association Has 
Meant to the Oregon Master Bakers,” 
and urged support of the Washington 
association, which has just been reor- 
ganized. 

The Hon. W. B. Newcomb, state sup- 
ervisor of weights and measures, who se- 
cured the passage of the bill requiring 
uniform weights of bread and prohibit- 
ing the return of stale bakery goods, 
spoke on “The Model Bread Law,” and 
gave those desiring them copies of the 
new law which went into effect at mid- 
night, June 7. Herman Lovenstein, 
trustee of the state association, talked 
on “A Big Frog in a Small Puddle,” 
and J. P. Lesher, Hoyt Doughnut Co., 
Tacoma, on “The Hole in the Dough- 
nut.” 

E. L. Gehman urged support for the 
Bone power bill which is to be initiated 
by petition, and which provides that peo- 
ple may buy light and power from mu- 
nicipalities without paying a tax for so 
doing. He also read a paper on “Elec- 
tricity in the Bakeshop.” . 

Mrs. W. H. Coffin, state bakery inspec- 
tor, read a paper on “Washington Bak- 
eries as I See Them,” L. V. Benson, 
Sperry Flour Co., talked on “It’s the 
Flour,” and Bert Franz, United States 
Baking Co., Portland, on “Delivery 
Equipment.” “From Flour to Bread” 
was the topic of William Sherwood, pres- 
ident Bellingham Association. B. C. 
Barnes, president Seattle Master Bakers’ 
Association, spoke on “The Present Out- 
look.” 

W. W. Dresser, of the Western Waxed 
Paper Co., North Portland, told how 
sales might be increased through better 
methods of merchandising, in his talk 
on “Put Good Clothes on Your Product”; 
Ben Holland, of Richardson & Holland, 
spoke on “The Value of Organization” ; 
W. P. Matthaei, western governor of the 
national association, read a paper on 
“The National Association,” and urged 
affiliation; Harry Henke, Pacific Coast 
manager of the Fleischmann Co., spoke 
on “Developing the Baking Industry.” 

Open forum discussions were by Gust 

Rasmussen, of the Washington Bakeries, 
W. D. Doyle, of the J. A. Campbell Co., 
H. W. Sterling, of the American Bakers’ 
Machinery Co., S. P. Fries, Fries Oven 
Co., and others. 
, At the banquet, David Ackerman, of 
the Spokane Baking Co., was toastmas- 
ter. W. W. Percy spoke on “He Profits 
Most Who Serves Best,” Claude Curran 
on “Business as She Are and as She 
Ought to Was,” and F. Schoelin, Log 
Cabin bakery, Portland, on “Ethics for 
Master Bakers.” 

Realizing the need of a creed or state- 
ment of ethics to govern the relations 
of master bakers to each other and their 
customers, President Swinney appointed 
a committee consisting of Messrs. Rid- 
der, Gove, Ackerman, Soanes and Mat- 
thaei. The conclusion of its report 
reads: 

“We pledge ourselves to conduct our 
business upon the basis of service to and 
square dealings with the public and the 
industry of which we are a part; to pro- 
mote, in our relations with our competi- 
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tors, a spirit of fairness and tolerance; 
to ourselves refrain, and to discourage 
others from any and all practices which 
are detrimental to the interest of the 
public or of the industry; and to co- 
operate in every practicable way toward 
a full appreciation of bread and bak- 
ery products as the nation’s most whole- 
some and best food.” 

Trustees and officers were instructed to 
look into the laws of other states having 
a bearing on the baking industry, with 
a view of recommending for passage, by 
the Washington legislature, any desirable 
ones found. 

A raffle for a Ford coupe was won 
by S. P. Fries. To demonstrate the 
well-known Fleischmann “service,” Oliver 
Rasmussen, of that company, an hour 
after the car had been awarded Mr. 
Fries, sold it for him to Peter Nelson, of 
the Green Lake bakery. 

Bakers attending the convention in- 
cluded W. P. Matthaei, H. E. Anger- 
man, Phillip Winters, George Van Her- 
sett, A. W. Thompson, Gus Weber, Wil- 
liam Volk, Robert M. Weihe, C. H. Hof- 
ferberger, Charles Ritzer, E. Franz, Wil- 
liam Boldman, H. W. Lovenstein, Leo 
Lovenstein, W. A. McPherson, William 
Boldman, W. O. Wheeler, Lowe Bolyard, 
Paul Blanchard, C. E. Johnson, Peter 
Nelson, Laurence Smith, A. C. Spengler, 
W. R. Taylor, A. E. Goodwin, J. C. 
Irving, Fred Gilmour, A. T. Belair, Mrs. 
L. A. Wilke, B. R. Pigg, C. K. Linne, 
K. T. Condon, E. J. Kruse, J. M. Serr, 
G,. H. Swinney, W. J. Thomson, Peter 
Finson, D. Ackerman, C. E. Foster, Gust 
Rasmussen, F, A. Schoenlen, G. W. Hill- 
man, Jens L. Hansen, J. Hansen, J. B. 
MeMichael, Joseph Kappel, G. W. Skin- 
ner, Jesse Muther, William S. Smith, 
W. E. Southwood, C. H. Bird, A. L. 
Gove, J. P. Lesher, L. A. Soanes, L. 
Warming, John Mechtel, F. A. Bevens 
and O. W. Ridder. 

Allied trades were represented by 
W. E. Hollingsworth and W. W. Dresser 
of the Western Waxed Paper Co.; B. L. 
Benson, J. R. Cambern, B. L. Miller, 
Sperry Flour Co.; R. R. Foster, Cash 
Johnson, William Grove, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co.; W. L. Brown, Thomson 
Machine Co.; W. D. Doyle, E. L. Geh- 
man and W. H. Smith, J. A. Campbell 
Co.; C. H. Buelow, Fairbanks Co.; H. W. 
Sterling, American Bakers’ Machinery 
Co.; W. W. Percy and C. Mende, Gray, 
McLean & Percy; R. C. Slocum, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; Harry Henke, H. H. 
Romnes, O. Rasmussen, W. H. Haven, 
Fred Griffith, Burt Holcomb and A. 
Thornton, Fleischmann Co.; H. M. Ward 
and J. H. Young, Centennial Mill Co.; 
Robert S. Engel, Diamond Crystal Salt 
Co.; B. Holland and A. J. McCollum, 
Richardson & Holland; J. P. Stephenson, 
Triumph Mfg. Co.; F. A. Milheim, Joe 
Lowe Co.; S. P. Fries, Fries Oven Co.; 
Fred L. Ward, Portland Flour Mills Co.; 
G. H. Carlson, American Diamalt Co.; 
E. J. Peterson, Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers; A. C. Wassard and J. H. Wilk, 
Northern Flour Mills Co.; H. V. Glen 
and Bert Patterson, Western Baker; 
C. W. Lucks and R. F. Sheppard, Oscar 
Lucks Co.; W. L. Doering, Menasha 
Printing & Carton Co.; George York, 
Wyandotte Co.; E. M. Taylor, Prosser 
Flour Mills; Miss Gudrun Weltzien, 
Washington Co-operative Egg and Poul- 
try Association; J. B. Ernsdorff, Ray oil 
burners; J. B. Conroy, Kennewick Flour 
Mills; C. C. Wheat, Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co; C. E. Curran, Tacoma Grain Co. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.vurn, Mrnn.—Ordinarily, midsum- 
mer brings a noticeable improvement in 
the bakery business, but somehow the 
trade does not seem to broaden out this 
year. While some bakers complain of 
the light demand and sales, others are 
not prone to grumble over the situation, 
as they are doing a fair trade, averagin 
comparatively well with last year an 
are inclined to see better times a little 
ahead. During hot weather many house- 
wives take a baking vacation and buy 
bakers’ goods, but the season is behind 
schedule, due possibly to the continued 
cool weather up to this time. This fac- 
tor has also kept the tourist movement 
down. 

The Purity Baking Co., Duluth, an- 
nounced new retail prices in this terri- 
tory, effective June 11. The Purity 
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double, rye and special bread loaf were 
raised from 12c to 14c; parker house 
rolls, cinnamon rolls, sandwich buns and 
doughnuts, per dozen, 25c, Other bak- 
ers have reported no change in retail 
quotations. 

Business with the retail bakers, on the 
whole, is maintaining a fair average. The 
best trade seems to develop on Satur- 
days, when bakers have to size up condi- 
tions to meet the holiday requirements. 

Bakers are either well covered, or buy- 
ing flour from hand to mouth for im- 
mediate needs. They are not showing 
any interest in new crop supplies, except 
possibly watching its progress and an- 
ticipating the future price question. 
Buying is not expected to start any ear- 
lier this year than in previous seasons. 

Bread and other bakery products have 
not changed much in the way of price. 
Any revision has been upward. Present 
schedules were effective June 11, or prior 
to that date. Bakers do not make reduc- 
tions or advances based on changes in 
the cost of flour, but endeavor to hold 
prices stable in keeping with the general 
cost of production, plus a fair profit. 

F, G. Cartson. 





BAKERS’ BANK PLANNED 





New Sanitary Laws for Empire State Help 
Bakers—Waste of Stale Bread 
Amounts to Millions 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Perhaps very soon 
the master bakers of the Empire State 
will be seen in a new role. At the last 
meeting of the Kings and Queens Coun- 
ties Bakers’ Board of Trade the first 
intimation was given that a number of 
well-known bakers are working on a new 
enterprise. As reported at that meeting, 
arrangements are under way for the es- 
tablishment of a Bakers’ National Bank 
in New York, and su far as can be ascer- 
tained it will not be long before this will 
be a reality. Bakers throughout New 
York are very enthusiastic about this 
enterprise. 

At the same meeting it was reported 
that the board of health of the City of 
New York has been considering a defini- 
tion of section 142 of the Sanitary Code 
which affects the handling, cooiing, stor- 
ing and exposing of bakery products and 
the screening of show windows, etc. Sev- 
eral conferences between bakers and 
health authorities took place, the result 
of which was the elimination of the 
words “at no time are bakery products 
to be displayed uncovered on top of 
show cases.” 


GOVERNOR SIGNS NEW BILL 
Governor Smith has signed the bill 
which affects bakery sanitary certificates. 
Under its provisions the bakers of New 
York will not be required to take out a 
new sanitary certificate each year. Such 
a certificate, once issued to a bakery, 
shall continue in full force and effect 
until revoked, which can only take place 
after a hearing. 


PREPARE FOR STATE CONVENTION 


The Bronx association is busy making 
arrangements for this year’s gathering, 
which will take place Oct. 8-9 at Ebling’s 
Casino, One Hundred Sixty-second Street 
and St. Anns Avenue, Bronx, New York. 
In connection with the convention an ex- 
hibition will be held under the auspices 
of the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers. 


STALE BREAD WASTE ENORMOUS 

According to an investigation by the 
Food Research Institute, the waste in 
stale bread costs bakers of Albany, Troy 
and Schenectady from $6,000 to $10,000 
each year. As a result, nonacceptance 
of return loaves, either through new laws 
or action on the part of the bakers, more 
efficient deliveries and better quality of 
output are suggested by the institute as 
a means of reducing the huge loss, which 
reaches about $10,000,000 in the United 
States annually. 


UTICA PLANTS ARE IDLE 

Four large bakeries were idle as a 
direct result of the strike declared by 
Bakers’ Union, Local 141. A secret vote 
was taken regarding calling a strike at 
the plants which did not sign the new 
agreement. The bakers demanded a 10 
per cent increase in wages and the ben- 
efits of legal holidays, working 40 hours 


in holiday weeks, as against 48 in others. 
Several of the bakeries have since signed 
the agreement. The strike is the first 
one of bakers in Utica since 1892. 


GET-TOGETHER DINNER SUCCESSFUL 
A get-together dinner was held under 
the auspices of the New York Bakers’ 
Association at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, and about 90 prominent represen- 
tatives of the baking industry attended. 
Frank Hill acted as toastmaster. Espe- 
cially interesting were the addresses of 
H. J. Likens, of the New England As- 
sociation, Fred Frazer, Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, and: Senator E. Rabenold. The 
speakers emphasized the necessity of a 
strong local organization in order to 
achieve really big things. 


NEW YORK OVERCROWDED WITH JOURNEY- 
MEN 

J. H. Hesse, secretary of the Greater 
New York executive committee of the 
journeymen’s union, has sounded a warn- 
ing to travelling journeymen to avoid the 
Empire City. In his statement, he calls 
attention to the fact that the locals at 
the present time are overcrowded with 
unemployed, most of the members work- 
ing only part time in order to assist those 
out of work. It does not look as if con- 
ditions will improve very soon. ’ 


JOURNEYMEN START OWN BAKERY 
The first bakery owned and operated 
by journeymen has opened its doors in 
the Bronx, New York. A fund of $25,- 
000 has been voted by Local 159, Inter- 
national Bakery Workers’ Union, to es- 
tablish a co-operative bakery so as to 
supply the men with work. This move- 
ment is the result of a dispute between 
the union and a number of big bakeries 
which have declared for the open shop. 
About 75 union workers were locked out 
by these bakeries, and they, together with 
other members of the union, decided to 
open their own place. 


NEW BAKERY AT UTICA 
The Utica Baking Co., one of the best 
known concerns of the upper part of 
the state, has purchased a site on Eliza- 
beth Street and Third Avenue, where 
it will construct a modern baking estab- 
lishment to replace the one damaged by 
fire some time ago. 


NOTES 


Trachtenberg Bros. will open a bakery 
at Monticello. 

John Schlotter has bought the Went- 
worth System bakery, Cohoes. 

The Corrley pieshop has opened a store 
at 188 Dyckman Street, New York. 

A. H. Westervelt is the new owner of 
the Hotel Hamway House, Sacandaga. 

John Zeitler has purchased the Schnei- 
der bakery at 373 Dill Place, Glendale. 

The Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, has been 
granted a permit to erect another build- 
ing. 

Trivilino & Ferguson have succeeded 
N. Trivilino in the Norwood bakery, Nor- 
wood, 

Kurt Haehnel, 1693 Gates Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to Peter 
Petry. 

William Kent, of Olean, has become 
a partner in the Market Basket bakery, 
Allegany. 

The bakery at 353 Franklin Avenue, 


Brooklyn, has been sold to George 
Schaefer. . 
G. Forster, 2435 Myrtle Avenue, 


Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to John 
Grassman. 

Philip Schmidberger, 237 Central Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to 
J. Knieriem. 

Rudolph Broger has bought the bakery 
at 258 Wyckoff Avenue, Brooklyn, from 
George Freytag. 

A loss of $5,000 was caused by a fire 
in the bakeshop of P. Galazwski, 712 
Spring Street, Utica. 

The Broadway bakery and pastry shop 
has been opened at 25 South Twenty- 
second Street, Flushing. 

Reimann & Ecklof have bought the 
Holland Baking Co.’s establishment at 
1020 Court Street, Utica. 

The National Biscuit Co. will soon 
start work on an $800,000 addition to its 
new $1,000,000 bakery recently completed 


at Buffalo, to be used for the production 
of cakes and biscuits. 

The Wheatland bakery has opened a 
branch store at 355 West One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 

Bruno Gruner and Otto Scholl have 
purchased Frank Rathbauer’s bakery, 23 
North Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, 
i. & 

An overheated gas stove is believed to 
have caused the fire which recently dam- 
aged William S. Young’s bakery, 913 
Park Street, Syracuse. 

Voluntary bankrupts: Abbot Bakin,y 
Corporation, New York; Harry Gelvyi), 
New York; Marcus Wiener, Brook); 


W. J. Smith, Monroe; Henry Co: ::, 
Rochester; Albert Foder, Yonke:.: 
Thomas McCourt, New York; P.' 


tga Brooklyn; G. Duringshof, Br 
yn. 

New corporations: Chandler Resi.\::- 
rant & Bakery Co., New York; Uni\. r- 
sity Restaurant Co., New York; Jaci)s 
& Goshman bakery and lunch ron, 
Brooklyn; Samuel Brown Baking . 0. 
New York; Concourse Gardens, res u- 
rant and bakery, New York; Master ik- 
ery, New York; Community Bakeric. of 
the Bronx, New York; Certified Ba)..-rs 
New York; Fingerhut & Son, New Yk; 
Franklin Baking Co., Malone; Mek am 
Products Co., New York; H. A. F. + ‘es, 
Buffalo; Bergstein bakery, Brook \n; 
A. and E. bakery and lunch, New Y>°k; 
Tasty Baking Co., New York; Hoe kin 
Corporation, bakeries, Brooklyn; ‘! \m- 
bour Restaurant Co., New York; Ab. ims 
Sisters, New York; Grocers’ Baking ‘‘o. 
Schenectady. 

Bruno C. Scum 





WISCONSIN BAKERS’ ASSOCIATIO \ 

The annual convention of the Wis:on- 
sin Association of the Baking Industry 
will be held at Oshkosh, Aug. 21-23. The 
meetings will be held at the municipal 
club house located on the shore of \Vin- 
nebago Lake, while the headquarters will 
be at the Athern Hotel. 

Joseph W. Pinzer, secretary of the as- 
sociation, in his report states that the 
present fiscal year stands out in the his- 
tory of the association. The association 
took an active part in fighting bills intro- 
duced into the state legislature which, 
if enacted into law, would have been 
detrimental to the baking trade. On the 
other hand, the association supported and 
introduced bills favorable to bakers. 
The state now has a standard bread 
weight law which ought to do away with 
unfair competition; it eliminates the 
labeling of bread, thereby saving time 
and expense. 

Mr. Pinzer also reports the formation 
of the Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Wisconsin. This company, as soon as 
it has secured the necessary 1,500 appli- 
cations for insurance, will receive its 
charter from the state. It will write, 
for the time being, compensation insur- 
ance only, but expects later on to «so 
write fire insurance. 





GERMAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 

According to a statement by the (er- 
man statistical office, the German s)zar 
manufacturers used 10,331,004 short ‘ons 
of sugar beets during the period «ep- 
tember 1, 1922, to March 31, 1923. as 
against 8,296,621 last year. The {tal 
sugar production of the same period vas 
1,564,242 short tons of raw sugar, «)m- 
pared to 1,393,239 the year before. 

It is reported that the market is ‘ :n- 
porarily depressed, owing to overbu: ing 
during the boom period of the ‘ast 
month, and it is possible to buy sugey in 
Hamburg at the present time for °ss 
than the New York offerings by a ut 
20c per 100 lbs. The Hamburg tra 's 
have made forward purchases of Cz 0- 
Slovakian sugar, which are now bb: 1g 
tendered, and the dealers are willin’ 0 
cut prices to unload their stocks. 





KENTUCKY BAKERS’ ASSOCIATIO’- 

The annual convention of the Kenti«.Y 
Master Bakers’ Association is to be i | 
at Maysville, Oct. 16-17. .The Cent”! 
Hotel is to be the headquarters. ‘ 
Traxel, of Maysville, treasurer of |’ 
association, has been appointed chairm 
of the convention committee. Prizes a-° 
to be awarded to those who bring in t! 
largest number of new members betwee! 
now and the convention dates. 
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PLANS INCREASED BREAD CONSUMPTION 


R. L. Corby, director of the Fleisch- 
man Laboratories, New York City, fol- 
lowing exhaustive research, has sent a 
copy of the following article to the millers 
of the United States: 

Studies in the composition of wheat 
flour and the effect of mixtures of wheat 
flour and water, forming dough, date back 
probably to from 1728 to 1747, when 
Beccari published in the Proceedings of 
the Bologna Academy an account of his 
experiments with wheat flour. He de- 
scribed the separation of the flour into 
two parts, one of which, he said, “was 
similar to those things that are extracted 
from vegetable substances, and the other 
was such that it did not seem possible to 
extract it except from animal matter.” 

Passing on through the years, many in- 
vestigators gave up the best part of 
their lives in the hope of uncovering the 
hidden possibilities wrapped up within 
the wheat berry, though little was known 
until Thomas B. Osborne, Ph. D., com- 
pleted !\is work on the wheat proteins. 
Our advance in the newer knowledge of 
wheat four can be said to date from 


that tine. 

First. we learned about gluten, its 
chemic! composition, its form, how to 
recogn'c it, the effect of quality as com- 
pared {« quantity, and the principles sur- 


sounding the methods for increasing its 
in a dough; second, attention 


quanti! 

was given to the mineral matter or ash, 
the quactity in the various types of flour, 
the in ortance of regulating it to a 


definite -atio to the gluten as it affected 
general quality of the bread, and the 


fermenting period of the flour when 
made in!o bread dough. 
Flour forms from 56 to 58 per cent of 


the weight of bread dough, and from 61 
to 63 per cent of the total weight of the 
finished’ baked loaf. It is, therefore, one 
of the most important of the dough batch 
ingredients. Many bakers, bakery lab- 
oratories, flour chemists and baking 
chemists have noted the importance of 
gluten quality and the ash content of the 
different types of flours as they have af- 
fected its fermenting period and dough 
characteristics. Recognition of these 
values has heretofore been of untold im- 
portance in the older methods employed 
in the manufacture of bread. 


LACK OF CONFIDENCE 


The propelling force of individual 
commercial achievement has led us away 
from the greater possibilities; therefore, 
we have met defeat in our efforts to in- 
crease the consumption of bread through 
what would seem to be a lack of an estab- 
lished confidence between the combined 
interests as they affect the consuming 
public. 

The specification for quality, or flour 
grades, expressed by milling practice 
terms, has been decidedly confusing, leav- 
ing in the mind of the buyer what might 
be termed a grave query. On the other 
hand, a specification for wheat flour for 
the manufacture of bread based on its 
composition (once held to be all-import- 
ant) has led us from crop to crop into the 
ever-increasing demand for a high pro- 
tein, low ash type of flour, with special 
emphasis on its moisture. 

ds it a thinkable proposition that any 
miller of wheat flour would fraudulently, 
and in a predetermined way, increase the 
percentage of water in flour for the pur- 
pose of selling less wheat and more 
water, without instantly realizing that he 
would be automatically annihilating his 
own best interests? The use of water in 
the conditioning of wheat for milling is as 
essential as is the bolting cloth. It is our 
opinion that rare judgment is being exer- 
cised by the millers in this conditioning 
treatment without which the art of mill- 
ing could not have advanced to its present 
high standard. 

There has been an increasing demand 
for that type of flour which would carry 
4 high protein (12 per cent) and a very 
low ash, with other specifications. We 
find that in following this practice wheat 
buyers have been driven to pay enormous 
Premiums for that class of wheat from 
Which this abnormally high protein and 
low ash type of flour can be produced. 

From the total United States wheat 
Crop of 800,000,000 bus, there has only 





The Fleischmann Co. Follows Up Its No-Dough-Time Process by 
Advocating Higher Extraction from Wheat in Milling—Co- 
operation Between Millers and Bakers Would Result 
in More Nutritive Loaf—Outline of New Process 
—A Milling Company’s Indorsement 


been available on this crop 60,000,000 bus 
of wheat suitable for the production of 
this 12 per cent protein, low ash flour. 
This character of wheat represents but 
approximately 7 per cent of the total 
available supply, and also represents less 
than 30 per cent of the total of the bakers’ 
demands. 

The following of such flour specifica- 
tions has brought about many very ap- 
parent evils. irst, it has inflated the 
bushel price of that particular type of 
wheat, which has been reflected through 
to the cost of the flour; second, it has 
upset the balancing of the food nutrients 
of wheat flour, because in the majority 
of instances the protein of the average 
flour has been slightly reduced, and, most 
important of all, there has been a great 
reduction in the percentage of the wheat 
mineral salts which we have learned are so 
important as human food nutrients; third, 
it has restricted the general blending of 
more of the classes of bread wheats, 
thereby reducing, on the whole, general 
flour quality with increased cost. 

It can be seen, therefore, that following 
the continued use of these wheat flour 
specifications is bringing about a great 
economic loss. The type of flour just re- 
ferred to is not to be considered as pref- 
erable in the manufacture of better 
bread. It would seem, however, that we 
have been trying to meet an ill-directed 
line of development. The present prac- 
tice has resulted in an increased cost in 
the flour, not to a few bakers but to all 
bakers, and, most disastrous of all, it has 
brought about a decrease in many of the 
valuable wheat nutrients. 

While a fairly presentable bread can be 
made from any average type or grade 
of flour of today, we feel that we will 
not derive the utmost from our efforts 
unless we can decide that there is little 
reason for our continuing in present-day 
practice. 

BETTER BREAD NEEDED 


From the outset we have understood 
that the principal object has been to in- 
crease the consumption of bread, and cer- 
tainly if this is to be accomplished it must 
be by the production of better, more nu- 
tritious, and more tasty bread. During 
late years, therefore, our thoughts have 
been directed to this one point, viz., the 
formulating of a policy and a procedure 
which could be followed by both millers 
and bakers to effect as large a consump- 
tion of bread as possible—bread that is 
more tasty, with increased nutritive value, 
but at no increased cost to the consuming 
public. 

We have found, after actual and re- 
peated demonstrations, that a flour which 
is obtained from milling to a percentage 
extraction from the average of the bread 
wheats—totally disregarding its protein 
and ash content—will represent from each 
100 lbs of wheat 70 lbs of flour, which 
will produce a bread superior in its essen- 
tial quality points, of taste, color and nu- 
trition. The volume is not only equal to 
but greater than that obtained from a 
majority of the 7S of flour containing 
lower quantities of mineral matter. The 
texture and keeping qualities exhibit a 
marked improvement. 

Our work in checking this character of 
flour against other types has been so con- 
vincing we feel it highly important that 
both miller and baker should take imme- 
diate advantage of our findings before 
the new crop year. You appreciate, of 
course, that the same fine system of mill- 
ing must be employed. e therefore 
have no hesitancy in assuring the millers 
and the bakers that if this type of flour is 
milled from the average of all classes of 
bread wheats, there can be little question 
left as to the lifting of the great burden 
which is upon us in the production of bet- 
ter bread. 

Our understanding is that, with every 
new crop, the miller is confronted with a 


new problem. The milling process has to 
be adjusted to fit the new classes of 
wheat, as well as the different weight 
wheats (when they exist), and that one 
type of wheat will mill to a higher ex- 
traction than another. We recognize, 
therefore, that the same percentage ex- 
traction cannot be adhered to from year 
to year. Nevertheless, it would seem that 
our central thought in connection with this 
idea can be carried out, and we hope that 
it will meet with your favor, because it 
would appear to be economically sound. 


PROTEIN CONTENT 


It may be expected, since there has been 
a continued call for an extremely high 
protein flour, that many readers will 
think that the protein content of the high- 
er extraction flour just referred to will 
run still higher. Such would not be the 
case on this crop, but if we could have 
taken advantage of these points the av- 
erage would certainly have been slightly 
higher. It is one thing to produce a high 
protein type of flour with low ash from 
one class of wheat, but, on the other hand, 
it is quite another thing to be able to pro- 
duce a 12 per cent protein flour from all 
of the classes of our bread weights. Such 
practice will not permit of the produc- 
tion of the highest types of bread. So it 
is purposely urged that no attempt be 
made to produce these special high pro- 
tein, low ash flours, as it will only add to 
inflated costs without value received. 

While it may be considered important 
that wheat flour should run as high as 12 
per cent protein, with an ash content as 
low as .40 per cent, it is, as a matter of 
fact, wholly unnecessary. It is known 
that, for the production of bread which 
will meet what seems to be the present 
deficiencies in the human dietary, a 12 
per cent protein flour is not required. It 
represents an economic loss, and can 
hardly be based on the newer knowledge 
of nutrition. 

From this crop we have had over 300,- 
000,000 bus of wheat (representing over 
100,000,000 bus more than present-day 
consumption by bakers), which when 
milled on the higher extraction basis of 
70 per cent and more would yield flour 
with an average of 11 per cent protein; 
a quantity of protein which will meet the 
requirements for a protein intake through 
bread to balance it in the dietary. The 
present point is that it is a comparative- 
ly simple matter for the consuming public 
to build up its protein intake from the 
combined classes of foods now generally 
consumed, and also for the baker to build 
up the best classes of protein without 
necessarily trying to depend upon the 
wheat protein. 

MINERAL SALTS 

It is a serious question, however, as to 
whether or not we are obtaining as great 
a quantity as we require of those most 
valuable mineral salts such as are found 
in wheat. In certain classes of north- 
western wheat the 70 per cent flour will 
contain approximately .6 per cent ash. 
This, compared with the flour running at 
.4 per cent ash, would appear to be so 
small a difference as to be negligible, so 
for as it affects nutrition. 

It must be observed, however, that such 
an increase in the mineral content of 
wheat flour will increase the consump- 
tion of wheat mineral salts by 50 per cent; 
and we have no doubt, if this class of 
flour is generally produced by millers, 
that from time to time they will uncover 
the now hidden possibilities of still fur- 
ther increasing the mineral salt content 
of flour without changing any of its other 
valuable characteristics. Bread is not a 
specialty food—it is consumed three times 
a day. Increasing the wheat mineral salt 
content, therefore, by 50 per cent and 
over becomes a very important factor. 

Heretofore the high ash content of 
flour and the high ash ratio to protein 


have been very cautiously guarded against 
on account of the effect upon the fer- 
menting period of bread doughs and the 
effects brought about from the general 
behavior of the dough and finished bread, 
especially the keeping quality of the 
bread. But now that it has been found 
that a fermenting period or dough time 
is wholly unnecessary, this once dreaded 
characteristic in bread doughs has been 
completely erased, for it has been made 
possible for the bakers to use a wheat 
flour, in the production of bread, milled 
not to a protein and not to an ash, but 
milled to the highest extraction of the 
wheat possible, with the highest ash pos- 
sible, without interfering in any way 
with the general fine quality of better 
bread and one that will keep fresh for a 
longer time. 


OBSOLETE TRADE TERMS 


It may be predicted, therefore, that 
further reference to flour for bakers in 
the terms of patents, straights, cut 
straights and stuffed straights will come 
to a very early end; and may we urge 
that this be brought about by the com- 
bined forces of the milling industry deal- 
ing in brands, and not in milling terms? 

Following our continued studies in the 
production of better and more nutritious 
bread at no increased cost to the baker, 
it has developed that one of the greatest 
sources of relief lies in the adoption for 
general use of that character of flour 
which will represent the greatest possible 
extraction from the wheat berry, leaving 
only the fiber and germ behind as joint 
products to the flour. For our guidance 
in this matter, it has been found that 
slightly better than a 71 per cent extrac- 
tion can be effected from the average class 
of all the bread wheats of this crop. 

Bearing these thoughts in mind, we 
have: first, the possibility of grinding in- 
to flour for bakers’ use 100,000,000 or 
more bus of wheat; second, the elimina- 
tion of wheat premium buying; third, in- 
creasing the valuable nutrient salts of 
wheat flour by 50 per cent and more; 
fourth, the reduction in the cost per bar- 
rel of flour to the bakers; fifth, more nu- 
tritious bread; sixth, standardized mill- 
ing practice; seventh, bread that will 
taste better; eighth, bread that will re- 
main fresh for a longer period of time. 


The Proposed Method 

The following is Mr. Corby’s descrip- 
tion of the proposed “no-dough-time” 
method of bread baking: 

The Fleischmann ‘“no-dough-time” 
method is based on principles quite con- 
trary to the accepted practice of present 
methods for dough time, dough tempera- 
ture and dough handling. That is, fol- 
lowing average present day procedure, 
doughs are mixed at a temperature, rang- 
ing from 78 to 82 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
controlled as near as possible at these 
temperatures throughout dough mixing 
and its fermenting period or dough time, 
involving the necessary installation of 
refrigerated air blowing machines and re- 
frigerated air apparatus for dough rooms, 
resulting in an increased overhead main- 
tenance and operating cost. 

A dough batch ready for the bench or 
dough divider, having a temperature of 
from 81 to 83 degrees, resting in its 
dough trough with but one surface ex- 
posed, is divided into many pieces, each 
piece having six sides exposed to, in a 
great many instances, much lower tem- 
peratures than the dough itself. This con- 
dition of reduced temperature immediate- 
ly shocks the fermentative force of the 
dough. So at no time after this operation 
has the dough an opportunity to regain 
its temperature until it reaches the proof 
box, and there we find, following present 
day practice, the dough loaves in the pans 
are sent to a proof box having a tempera- 
ture running as low as 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit, it having been considered preferable 
to allow the dough to proof, if possible, at 
the same temperature in the dough that it 
was when freshly mixed or ready for 
dough dividing. 

Dough times have been reduced to as 
little as 25 minutes by greatly increasin 
the quantity of yeast, that is, to as muc 
as from 10 to 14 lbs of yeast per barrel 
of flour. Low temperature for this quan- 
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tity of yeast is very highly desirable, 
because if for any reason the dough can- 
not be taken at the time period set for 
it, of course very inferior bread will be 
the result. It much be admitted, however, 
that for emergency doughs to take care 
of quick bread orders, the 25 minute 
dough time with the greatly increased 
quantity of yeast has been of marked 
benefit to many bakers. 


“NO-DOUGH-TIME” METHOD 


The Fleischmann ‘“no-dough-time” 
method of bread making recommends the 
following procedure: 

Your doughs are mixed in exactly the 
same kind of a mixing machine you are 
now using, and if you are not mixing 
your doughs by machine, you can mix 
them by hand; but instead of having your 
dough temperature around 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit, you regulate the temperature 
conditions of the flour and water so as to 
have a dough temperature of from 86 to 
89 degrees when mixed, Of course higher 
temperatures than 89 can be used, but 
except for extreme conditions or emer- 
gencies it will be found that from 86 
to 89 degrees Fahrenheit is the tempera- 
ture range. 

Use exactly the same dough batch in- 
gredients you have been in the habit of 
employing (use from 21% to 3 per cent 
of yeast based on the weight of flour). 
When your dough is fully mixed it should 
have a temperature of 88 degrees with 
2y, per cent of yeast. Take the dough 
out of your machine, place it in your 
regular dough trough, turn it over from 
side to side for the purpose of bringing it 
into a uniform mass, and then the dough 
is ready to be put on your bench or into 
your dough dividing machines. 

As the dough loaves are divided and 
passed on through the various depart- 
ments of dough handling, it is important 
that cold drafts of air should be elimi- 
nated, as this has a tendency to lower 
the temperature of the dough too much. 
Under ordinary conditions, though, and 
in the absence of cold drafts of air, the 
dough temperature will drop to 84 or 
8414, degrees. Keep the temperature of 
the dough up to this or It is not im- 
portant that it should be kept at exactly 
this point, but near it or slightly above it. 

After your dough loaves are divided 
and rounded up, proof them in exactlv the 
same manner that you have always been 
accustomed to, using your own judgment 
as to the proper amount of proof 
for good dough molding. When using at 
the rate of 21% per cent of yeast, and 
with a dough temperature of 88 degrees, 
your dough loaf proofing time can be 
varied from 11 to 18 minutes, depending 
somewhat upon the class of bread you are 
making. Mold the loaves in your regular 
manner, and be cautious not to have ex- 
cessive quantities of grease in your pans. 

We come now to a very important 
point—that is, keeping the temperature 
of your pan proofing box at about 108 
to 115 degrees. Have just enough moist 
steam or moisture in the box to pre- 
vent the surface of the dough loaves 
from becoming crusted. Do not have 
that quantity of moisture or moist steam 
in the box which will make the upper 
surface of the dough loaves sticky. 

Your pan proofing time will wer be- 
tween 37 and 55 minutes; the dough 
temperature and quantity of yeast used 
regulate this. If you use 3 per cent of 
yeast at the upper temperatures of 88 
to 89 degrees, your dough loaves will 
proof in approximately 37 minutes. 
With 2% per cent of yeast, and at 88 
degrees Fahrenheit, your proof time 
will be approximately 45 minutes. At 
the lower temperature of 86, your proof 
time will be longer, or approximately 
55 minutes. 

Do not overproof your dough loaves 
for the purpose of obtaining volume. 
This procedure always results in poor 
bread, and more often than not your 
expansion or volume of baked bread is 
not as great from the overproofed dough 
loaves as you would obtain from what 
we know as “two thirds proof.” 

Get your bread into the oven as quick- 
ly as possible while steam is existent in 
the oven, because the presence of moist 
steam in the oven, as the fresh loaves 
are being put in, materially assists in 
dough loaf expansion. In approximately 
11 to 14 minutes the greatest part of 
the expansion has taken place. Then 
it is well to turn off your steam and 
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bake as nearly as possible in the ab- 
sence of added steam, for there will be 
sufficient from the water evaporation 
of the baking bread. 

This is the procedure that you follow. 
What does it accomplish? 

First—The perplexing question of re- 
lying upon fermentative force and condi- 
tion of the dough to determine the exact 
time when a dough is ready is not now 
to be left to the judgment of any indi- 
vidual. You have only to consider the 
range of temperature from 86 to 89 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and the use of 21% 
per cent or more of yeast. 

Second—It becomes unnecessary to de- 
termine the fermenting period of flour 
in so far as it is affected by the quantity 
of gluten and ash, or the proportion of 
one to the other. Variations in the ash 
of flours may occur of from .36 to .6 
per cent without any noticeable differ- 
ence in the way the dough will handle 
throughout the process and spring in 
the oven. 

Third—Many, many bakers today are 
considering, and their best judgment ad- 
vises them, to install high-speed dough 
mixing machines; but on account of the 
great expense entailed by the further in- 
stallation of refrigerating machines and 
cold air blowers, which have always been 
necessary if a high-speed mixing ma- 
chine is to be used, they have immedi- 
ately become discouraged because of 
the great expense. But by now adopt- 
ing the Fleischmann “no-dough-time” 
method of bread making such bakers 
can use the more improved high-speed 
dough mixing machines, because it is 
not necessary to control the dough at 
the low dough temperatures of from 78 
to 80 degrees. The cost of installation 
of high-speed dough mixing machines 
would therefore be materially reduced. 

Fourth—The dough is subjected to the 
various pieces of the dough handling 
machinery, such as dough dividers, 
dough rounders and dough molding ma- 
chines, not at its most critical stage 
when it has become so inflated with gas 
that its cellular structure is easily 
stretched to a point where the cell walls 
are so fine and tissuelike that they are 
readily disintegrated, but at a point 
where the dough is at its most elastic 
and toughest stage, when it will with- 
stand the disintegrating action of the 
machines with far less damage taking 
place. 

Fifth—Much thought and study has 
been given to the working out of meth- 
ods which could be put in the hands of 
the baker so that he could determine 
exactly when a dough is ready. This 
has always been a matter of individual 
judgment, the decision being arrived at 
by the experience gained by the pulling, 
handling and smelling of the dough. It 
has been suggested that before an in- 
telligent decision can be reached as to 
the proper length of time for dough 
fermentation that the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of the dough should be ad- 
justed to a standard. This, of course, 
would necessarily have to be arrived at 
for each different type or class of flour 
used and prior to dough formation. The 
principles of hydrogen-ion concentration 
have materially assisted us in solving 
many of the hidden possibilities in manu- 
facturing processes, and they mark a 
very important step in science. It is 
thought, however, that to resort to such 
methods to be placed in the hands of 
all bakers is not a practicable thing to 
do and would probably meet with little 
or no success except in the hands of 
experts as a matter of study. Follow- 
ing our discovery, that of the Fleisch- 
mann “no-dough-time” method, we be- 
lieve that the question of determining 
when a dough is ready has been reduced 
to the simplest method possible. It is 
entirely practicable and very easily han- 
dled by bakers everywhere, because the 
dough is ready for the bench or dough 
dividing machines directly after it is 
mixed. 

Sixth—The matter of economy in pro- 
duction is not to be overlooked. From 
the number of barrels of flour that are 
used in the manufacture of bakers’ bread 
it can safely be estimated that dough 
fermentation losses between dough mix- 
ing machines and dough dividers amount 
to 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 Ibs. Ad- 
ditional economies are effected in that 
all of the fuel is saved which would 
otherwise be necessary for driving re- 
frigerating machines. All of the ice 


that is used for holding down dough 
temperatures is saved, to say nothing of 
the trouble and labor of handling ice. 
This economy is brought about because 
your doughs do not stand in a dough 
time or fermenting period. The exact 
number of pounds of dough batch in- 
gredients which you have used for mak- 
ing the dough are immediately scaled 
out into dough loaves. 

Seventh—And more important—is that 
bread made following this method does 
not exhibit the gassy and gaseous flavors 
of doughs made with long fermenting 
periods. The flavor of the bread is dis- 
tinctive. The taste is decidedly better, 
and the flavor is retained for a longer 
period of time. Therefore, the bread 
will remain fresh for a longer time and 
will result in better bread sales. 


A Milling Company’s Verdict 

The following is part of a circular 
letter recently sent out to bakers by the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis: 

The development of the “no-dough- 
time” method of bread making by the 
Fleischmann Co., recently presented to 
the trade, bids fair to prove the greatest 
contribution that has ever been made to 
the baking industry or the science of 
baking. We strongly advise every baker 
to study and carefully try out this won- 
derful new process. 

Experiments with this new method in 
our baking laboratories have proved all 
the claims that the Fleischmann Co. has 
made for it. Therefore we most heartily 
indorse the “no-dough-time” process. 
We sum up our observations. by the fol- 
lowing apparent advantages: 1, more 
sanitary; 2, limits the risk of fermenta- 
tion mistakes; 3, retains moisture in 
bread for a longer time; 4, makes pos- 
sible the use of flour with greater food 
value. 

Coming at a time when the housewife, 
for many economic reasons, is ceasing to 
a large extent making her own bread 
and relying to a greater degree than 
ever before upon the professional baker, 
the benefits of such new ideas in bread 
making will be very far-reaching. 

The moment our company learned of 
the “no-dough-time” process we ordered 
our testing and baking laboratories to 
instruct our millers how to produce a 
flour most perfectly adapted to meet 
the ideas underlying the principles of 
this new process, There were’ two funda- 
mental thoughts involved: 1, the Fleisch- 
mann “no-dough-time” process; 2, the 
crying need of today for a flour that 
would produce the most nourishing bread 
and yet detract in no degree from the 
attractiveness of color and texture. 

It was also necessary to keep in mind 
the needs of those bakers who through 
proper conservatism might not at once 
adopt the “no-dough-time” process. 
Therefore the new type of flour must 
not only produce perfect bread by the 
new formula but also by any correct 
formula. The result of this careful re- 
search is “gold medal full strength.” 
We have added the words “full strength” 
because the flour has great power, and 
also because “gold medal full strength” 
is made by such perfect milling separa- 
tions that it retains the greater nutri- 
ment and still gives color, volume and 
fine texture to the loaf. 

We will continue to make Washburn’s 
“gold medal,” but in view of the vary- 
ing needs of new baking processes and 
various styles of bread, we find it in- 
creasingly necessary to offer our friends 
in the baking trade more than one type 
of “gold medal” flour, so distinctly 
marked that there can be no mistake 
in ordering or shipping. 

From our thousands of tests we be- 
lieve that texture. color and volume of 
loaf are not entirely dependent on cer- 
tain chemical figures but may be also 
obtained from fermentation in the proc- 
essing of bread, and we also believe that 
the demand is increasing for a _ bread 
containing the largest amount of min- 
eral salts of the wheat berry. 

“Gold medal full strength” has been 
used by the Fleischmann Co, during its 
tests of the “no-dough-time” process, 
and its experts pronounce “gold medal 
full strength” perfectly suited to the 
new process. A baker buying either of 
the types bearing our “gold medal” name 
will be able to make bread of highest 
quality by any good formula. 

We feel that we owe it to our friends 
and customers to bring this product to 
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their attention and to recommend it jy 
the highest degree. Both types are 
guaranteed, and our one hope is that 
we have said enough that all bakers wi 
get in touch with the Fleischmann (o 
and learn all about the new process, 
and that we may, through our sales. 
men, help bakers study their flour need; 
and, by having the confidence of the 
bakers, do our part in supplying flour 
which will meet all processes and raise 
the quality of bread, and thereby help 
the advancement of the great baking 
industry. We are honestly endeavoring 
to study and are sparing neither time 
nor money to meet the more scientific 
demands of the baking trade. 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 


Eighth Annual Convention Well Attended— 
Members Optimistic as Regards Futire 
—L. A. Schillinger President 


Frepverick, Mp.—Discussion of present 
industrial and market conditions, and 
efforts to forecast the immediate fiiture, 
occupied a prominent place in the busi- 
ness programme of the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association at its eighth annual 
convention, held here, May 29-31, in- 
clusive. The opinion seemed to prevail 
that continued improvement is to |e ex- 
pected in industrial activities in the Po- 
tomac States, and that there is small 
possibility of any early lowering of 
costs. 

Frank E. Smith, of Cumberland, presi- 
dent, was succeeded by L. A. Schillinger, 
president of the Gardner Bakeries, Inc., 
Baltimore and Norfolk, Va; Glenn 0. 
Garber, Frederick, Md., for five years 
secretary, was made vice president; J. 
H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., was 
elected secretary and J. W. Stolilman, 
Washington, D. C., treasurer. Executive 
committee: G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, 
Md; Eugene Minoux, Washington, 1D. C; 
L. E. Duncan, Norfolk, Va; M. J. 
Paschall, Durham, N. C; other members 
on the executive board are W. E. Davis, 
Roanoke, Va;°C. W. Reinhardt, Balti- 





more; L. E. Storck, Parkersburg, W. 
Va; J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va; 
George Huber, Wilmington, Del; H. 0. 
Miller, Charlotte, N. C. 

Despite the upward price tendency, 


the reports and addresses made at the 
convention revealed unprecedented pros- 
perity throughout the Potomac states, 
and the bakers went home with an en- 
tirely new understanding of the un- 
equaled opportunities and commercial 
possibilities of the baking industry. 
With about 300 delegates and visitors 


in attendance, the convention was opened 
May 29. The Rev. W. R. Glen, of I'red- 
erick, rendered the invocation, and 
Mayor L. C. Culler delivered a_ short 
address of welcome. The mayor ex- 


pressed the hope that all in attendance 
would visit territory adjacent to I'red- 
erick and see for themselves what rela- 
tion local agricultural activity has to 
the baking industry. The address was 
responded to by L. A. Schillinger, vice 
president of the association. 

President Smith’s annual address, in 
part, follows: “The bakers, machinery 
manufacturers and supply men are com- 
ing to realize that the prosperity of one 
is reflected by that of the other. The 
time is not far distant, I hope, when 
all bakers, retail and wholesale, en- 
gaged in producing either a gener:l line 
of bakery products or specialized lines 
will be united in one great national 
organization. 

“Former misunderstandings and prej- 
udices are being replaced by the know!- 
edge that each is but a part o! one 
great whole. We are entering «1 ¢ra 


of new understanding. Let us take 
the most of our opportunities, and may 
we start a new year at the clo: of 


this convention, moved by a spiri! of 
progress and co-operation that will !ring 
to our organization the support of «very 
Potomac states baker. 

“IT know there are bakers who hold 
honest differences of opinion regar«ling 
the return of unsold bakery products 
and many other things which in years 
past have tended to reduce bank ac 
counts and profit showings, and have 
done as much as anything else to bring 
the baking industry into disrepute with 





the consuming public. I feel very strong: 


ly that we must oppose the return of 
these evil conditions. 
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“4 certain portion of the public may 
be clamorous for a change. It should be 
our business, as it is our plain duty, to 
educate the public to what is and what 
is not desirable, in the way of manufac- 
ture and sale of bread. To accomplish 
this, we need a wise and well-directed 
campaign of publicity. I am glad to 
see that our national association, and 
many of our allied tradesmen, have start- 
ed a movement having for its purpose 
the education of the public to the idea 
of eating more bread. 

“As a people, Americans are among 
the lowest consumers of bread among the 
civilized nations of the world. With a 
tremendous supply of wheat on hand, 
with other foodstuffs disproportionately 
high, there is every reason why this 
campaign in behalf of ‘Eat More Bread’ 
and ‘Eat More Wheat’ should be staged, 
every reason why we should get behind 
it and every reason why we should look 
for success from it.” 

The secretary’s report showed the 
membership to be the largest in the his- 
tory of the organization, approximately 
400 paid members, 76 having been added 


the past few months. The report of 
the treasurer showed a balance on hand 
of $2,190. 


C. G. Standeford, head of the Phila- 
delphia division of the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, spoke on the efforts made to 
place the raisin industry on a higher 
plane. He offered, on behalf of his 
company, a silver loving cup to the baker 


producing the best loaf of raisin bread. 
Six other prizes, consisting of various 
lots of raisins, were also awarded. 


Greetings were received from the fol- 
lowing: E, B. Clark, secretary Progres- 
sive Bakers’ Association; H. O. Miller, 
North Carolina Bakers’ Association; T. 
F. Bayha, president Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Bakers’ Club; H. R. Thomas, president 
Maryland Bakers’ Association; L. E. 
Storck, president West Virginia Bakers’ 
Association; G. W. Phillips, president 
Peninsula Bakers’ Association; L. J. 
Schumaker, Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation; J. W. Stohlman, District of 


Columbia bakers. Telegrams and _ let- 
ters were read from individuals, organi- 
zations, and allied industries wishing the 
convention success, 


Daniel P. Woolley, vice president of the 

Fleischmann Co., was the first speaker 
on the programme. In his address Mr. 
Woolley demonstrated that advertising 
requires one to study his product, and 
with the study of that product an im- 
provement is brought about, which re- 
sults in more and better business. 

In an address on “The Importance of 
Supporting Trade Associations,” L. J. 
Schumaker, president of the American 
Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadelphia, said: 
“A trade association offers opportunity 
for the minds of men to meet, that each 
may profit thereby and the growth of 
an industry as a whole be promoted. 
Whatever helps the whole will help the 
part, which is the individual; and what- 
ever prospers the individual improves 
the whole.” 

He concluded by pointing out that 
approximately 110,000,000 bbls flour are 
consumed annually in this country. The 
homes use 60,000,000 bbls, and bakeries 
30,000,000. The rest is used by hotels, 
restaurants, etc., or lost through fire, 
water, weevils or other wastage. Sev- 
enteen out of every 20 town and city 
families bake nearly all of their cakes 
and pies, and nearly half of these women 
bake their own bread, 

_Even in cities of over 25,000 popula- 
tion, nearly all the cake is baked in two 
thirds of the homes and still more of 
the pies are baked at home. Only 5 
per cent do not bake cake; 7 per cent 
do not bake pies; but 41 per cent do 
not bake bread. In smaller places, 83 
per cent of the women bake all the cake, 
88 per cent of the pies, and 43 per cent 
of the bread, and only one family in 
70 buys pastry. In the country, 94 per 
cent of farm women bake bread, and 
nearly all bake cake and pie. 
_Hugh P. Powell, Richmond, Va., divi- 
sion manager of the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, opened the second day’s ses- 
Sion with an address on “Personality in 
Advertising,” saying: “In times past we 
| to regard advertising as an eco- 
homical waste; it is now an economical 
hecessity. There are two reasons for 
advertising: one, to sell goods; the other, 
to create good will. All live men are 
advertisers, and the only man who should 








not advertise is the one who has nothing 
to offer the world in the way of human 
service, and such a man is a dead one. 
With the exception of the time we were 
at war, the outlook has never been bet- 
ter, and the opportunity for business 
is here. People are at work; few are 
idle. Busy people furnish the purchas- 
ing power that makes business.” 

Miss Mary C. Ott, of Hood College, 
Frederick, followed with a talk on “The 
A B C of the Community and the Na- 
tion.” She pointed out that the “A B C” 
referred to stand for the Agriculturist, 
the Baker and the Consumer, first of a 
community and then as composite parts 
of the nation. Miss Ott concluded her 
address by saying that out of the work 
of the agriculturist, the baker and the 
consumer, we should aim to develop an 
American who realizes that the utiliza- 
tion of the breadstuffs of the United 
States will be our bulwark against eco- 
nomic, industrial, agricultural, social, 
and, if we heed the signs of the time, 
national, disaster. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of Chicago, head 
of the American Bakers’ Association, 
spoke on the “Eat More Wheat” cam- 
paign, and mentioned plans to have bak- 
ers back a campaign to have more wheat 
consumed. He strongly urged members 
to be instrumental in sending students 
to the baking school at the American 
Institute of Baking. 

Ellwood M. Rabenold, of New York 
City, counsel for the American Bakers’ 
Association, spoke on “Colloids.” This 
word, he said, is derived from the Greek 
word, “Kolla,” which means glue. After 
referring to the use of colloids in the 
o elaaata of industrial products, he 
said: 

“Bakers, tied up in an industry that 
holds in its power, more than any other 
industry, the protection of life, the build- 
ing up of life, the strengthening and 
enjoyment of life, the baking industry 
cannot fail to lend its encouragement, 
its participation, to take any needed part 
in the development of a subject like 
colloids. I ask the Potomac States Bak- 
ers’ Association to be more colloidal. I 
wish we might hold more strongly in 
mind this conception of a colloid that 
sticks together, that adheres to its own 
kind, and that protects itself.” 

At the final session, Thursday morn- 
ing, Gerald Billings, president of the 
Dependable Products Co., Cleveland, de- 
livered an address on 
duction Costs and How to Correct 
Them.” He touched briefly upon ac- 
counting. 

“Accounting,” he said, “has a body of 
underlying principles upon which is 
based a practice, involving three prime 
factors, as follows: construction, which 
has to do with planning and building 
for recording and stating of facts; op- 
eration, which carries out the methods 
provided by the construction division; 
auditing, which has to do with verifying 
or inspection of operations. There should 
be a place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place; a time for everything, 
and everything on time. Get your pro- 
duction on schedule in cycles of 100 
points per minute and 6,000 points per 
hour. Clock the various ‘positions and 
operations, and you will learn whether 
you are losing time and motion.” 

Mr. Schillinger, the incoming presi- 
dent, spoke on the necessity of bakers 
unifying and improving themselves, in- 
stead of fighting each other. He con- 
cluded his interesting remarks by say- 
ing: “Every man is anxious to improve 
his condition, but few are willing to im- 
prove themselves.” 

J. L. Meade, of the Meade Baking 
Co., Baltimore, was awarded a leather 
travelling bag, attendance prize for bak- 
ers, and J. M. Butler, of the H. M. 
Wagner Co., Baltimore, received a trav- 
elling case, attendance prize for allied 
trades. 

J. J. Mattern, Richmond, treasurer 
since the organization of the association, 
was presented with a 21 jeweled en- 
graved gold watch. The presentation 
speech was made by C. E. Meade, Bal- 
timore, a former president. 

Flowers were ordered sent to A. J. 
Clark, Richmond, Va., first secretary of 
the association, who has been sick for 
a long time, L. B. Dodson, Norfolk, 


executive committeeman, and Fred 
Stroehmann, Wheeling, a past president, 
both of whom were prevented by illness 


from attending the convention, 
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“Excessive Pro- ° 


A resolution of sympathy was ordered 
sent to A. Bowman & Son, Roanoke, 
Va., whose bakery burned during the 
convention. 

Following a vote of thanks to George 
P. Reuter, vice president of the Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York, for donating 
the novelties used at the banquet, a gold 
jeweled watch was presented to the re- 
tiring president by Mr. Meade in behalf 
of the association. 

President Schillinger, in his inaugural 
address, promised the association to give 
it the best that was in him, and to work 
hard and faithfully for the interest of 
the trade in the hope that next year’s 
convention might be even better and 
more successful. 

With the appointing of a nominating 
committee for the ensuing year, com- 
posed of C. E. Meade, Baltimore, W. 
R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va., and A. 
H. Nolde, Richmond, Va., the conven- 








of Frederick, Md., 
President Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association 


Glenn O. Garber, Vice 


tion closed with all standing and sing- 
ing “Auld Lang Syne.” 
ENTERTAIN MENT 


Tuesday morning the ladies and visi- 
tors were taken on a trip to Harper’s 
Ferry, returning at 12:30 for luncheon 
at the Francis Scott Key Hotel. At 
2:30 a golf tournament was staged at 
the Catocin Country Club. At 5:30, the 
visitors at the Heights were served with 
a box luncheon, and this was followed 
by a bowling contest. At 8:30 there 
was dancing. 

On Wednesday ogee the ladies 
were taken on another sight-seeing tour 
and were entertained at the Maryland 
State School for the Deaf, a box lunch- 
eon on the lawn having been prepared 
by students in the domestic science de- 
partment. At 2:30 a pinochle contest for 
the ladies was held at the hotel, and 
baseball was played by the bakers and 
supply men. 

At the banquet, Wednesday evening, 
Governor Ritchie was given an ovation 
by the bakers. He responded with a 
short address, saying, “the prosperity of 
the nation is linked with the baking in- 
dustry, as the bakers are purveyors of 
an essential food, and good bread is the 
criterion of the nation’s prosperity.” 

Toastmaster Glenn O. Garber intro- 
duced Senator Rabenold, who reviewed 
the history of the baking industry and 
touched upon its future in a most in- 
teresting manner. 

Other speakers at the banquet in- 
cluded ex-President Smith, President 
Schillinger, Frank S. Bamford and E. 
C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co. 

Tuesday noon, the Kiwanis Club in- 
vited all visiting Kiwanians and Rotari- 
ans and a number of other guests to at- 
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tend their weekly noon luncheon in the 
grill room of the Francis Scott Key 
Hotel. G. S. Titus, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., delivered an address on 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign, and 
E. C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., en- 
tertained the diners with humorous 
sketches. 

The Rotary Club extended similar 
courtesies on Wednesday noon, Mr. Rab- 
enold, the principal speaker, saying: “On 
this day our thoughts are for others; 
for those who kept their rendezvous on 
Flanders fields, for those whose names 
we are engraving on the face of moun- 
tains. We think in terms of memory; 
we think in terms of their mental and 
spiritual selves, rather than the physical, 
for theirs was service to mankind and 
the world. Therefore, because theirs 
was the greatest of all services, it seems 
fitting that this day, Memorial Day, 
should be observed always with Rotary 
exercises and Rotary service.” 

Following adjournment, Thursday 
noon, the delegates went by special auto- 
mobiles to the “National Battlefield” at 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

NOTES 


The Singer Baking Co., Staunton, Va., 
has installed a Peerless dough mixer. 

J. J. Street, Erney Wilson and J. 
George Smith came from Cumberland. 

The Valley Baking Co., Middletown, 
Md., has added a Peerless dough mixer. 

Anton Hagel, Baltimore baker, now 
travelling in Europe, cabled his friends 
at Frederick. 

The Procter & Gamble Co. was taken 
care of by C. I. Dick, A. H. Myers 
and M. B. Carr. 

George Bollener, 651 Forest Street, 
Baltimore, has under construction a two- 
story brick bakery. 

Fishel’s bakery, York, Pa., is erecting 
a two-story brick addition and installing 
more machinery and ovens. 

H. R. Thomas, president Maryland 
Bakers’ Association, was in the front 
row at all business meetings. 

W. R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
past president of the association, mo- 
tored over to the convention. 

Charles Schmidt, president, and Duane 
Rice, vice president, were present from 
the City Baking Co., Baltimore. 

Harry M. Sklar, representing the Ar- 
nold-Madaus Milling Co., remembered 
his lady friends with dust caps. 

M. S. St. John, manager Conlon Bak- 
ing Co., Charleston, W. Va., invited the 
association to come to Charleston. 

J. W. Messick, eastern sales manager 
of the Crete (Neb.) Mills, attended his 
first Potomac states bakers’ meeting. 

G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md., came 
up from the eastern shore and was 
promptly put on the executive commit- 
tee. 


J. U. Lemon, Jr., of the Tin Decorat- 
ing Co., remembered his friends by plac- 
ing at each plate a handsome “Tindeco” 
box. 

The Meade Baking Co., Baltimore, had 
its president, C. E. Meade, on the job. 
With him were Robert T. and John L. 
Meade. 

Milton Carlough, Washington, repre- 
sentative of the Fleischmann Co., at- 
tended his first Potomac states bakers’ 
meeting. 

H. H. Craig, of Dodge Bros. and 
W. B. Roberts, Jr., Graham _ Bros., 
trucks, were the only automobile men 
registered. 


‘The D. F. Stauffer Co., York, Pa., 
besides a substantial two-story brick ad- 
dition to its bakery, has installed six 
more ovens. 


W. A. Andrews, W. J. Ruez and the 
Gardner Bakeries delegation carried off 
the 1924 convention to Norfolk,. their 
home town. 


C. W. Reinhardt, Baltimore, met his 
brother, A. Reinhardt, Lynchburg, Va., 
at the convention. Both are prosperous 
retail bakers. 


Gerald Billings, president Dependable 
Products Co., Cleveland, drove down 
from Cleveland, continuing to Bedford 
Springs, Pa. 

Brick ovenmen attending included I. 
J. White and L. J. Gehrity, of the Peter- 
sen Oven Co. A. F. Hartzell, I. E. 
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Allan and C. E. Hartzell, of the Stand- 
ard Oven Co. 

John McAlpine, well-known account- 
ant, was from Philadelphia; also George 
Mahla and C. R. Dickey, of P. Ballan- 
tine & Sons. 

The Northfield (Minn.) Flour Mills 
Co., through its representative, Harry 
M. Sklar, distributed steel pot scrapers 
to the ladies. 

E. B. Clarke, secretary, A. B. Fogel, 
treasurer, and C. V. Wilkes, vice presi- 
dent, represented the Progressive Bak- 
ers’ Association. 

The Hubbard Oven Co. representatives 
were in charge of C. S. Sharpe, eastern 
manager, and included H. C. Hett and 
I’. O. Weismantel. 

H. J. Walz and Lawrence Lathrop, 
representing Anheuser-Busch, Inc., sent 
25 cases of Budweiser to the outing at 
Braddock Heights. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. sent 
from Baltimore TT. E. Bourne, J. R. 
Jorss, W. K. Schlesinger, H. S. Hyman 
and C, W. Sanner. 

The Atlantic Flour Co. remembered its 
friends with eraser pads and pencils. 
In the party were Lewis Blaustein, John 
Ruhl and E. Frank. 

Many stunts enlivened the spare mo- 
ments, including baseball, fat and lean 
men’s races, bowling, potato, sack and 
three-legged races, and golf. 

L. C. Schneider, Baltimore baker, has 
acquired the plant of the Pikesville Milk 
Co., on Pennsylvania Avenue, and will 
use it to house his business. 

H. O. Miller, president Carolina Bak- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C., motored up 
and continued his journey east to visit 
supply and machinery houses. 

A. T. Smith and H. M. Poole repre- 
sented the Smith & Poole Oven Co., Bal- 
timore, and remembered their friends 
with mirrors in leather cases. 

The Sanitary Baking Co., Clarksburg, 
W. Va., is adding a one-story brick ad- 
dition, 50x70, and installing three rack 
ovens, making a total of seven. 

Dr. Barnard, after addressing the 
meeting and attending the Rotary ‘unch- 
eon, rushed off to Chicago to keep an 
important business engagement. 

George T. Smith, Baltimore, oven 
builder, sent greetings from Thompson- 
ville, Conn., where he is building two 
ovens for the Dutch Pretzel Co. 

Washburn-Ciosby Co. interests were 
taken care of by C. H. Edmondson, 
Wilbur Behymer, J. J. Parlamann, D. 
H. Crock and R. E. De Treville. 

D. H. Crock, of the Pittsburgh office 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., and T. F. 
Bayha, president of the Wheeling (W. 
Va.) Bakers’ Club, came by auto. 

E. G. Byer, Davis, W. Va., Henry 
Laurer, Oakland, Md., and J. S. Ware- 
ham, Hagerstown, Md., were prominent 
bakers seen around the convention. 

The interests of the American Dia- 
malt Co. were taken care of by S. W. 
Fiske, John Ade and J. F. Kearney, 
who remembered the ladies with vanity 
cases. 

John W. Dietrich and F. E. Derby 
were present from the Liberty Yeast 
Co., while Harry J. Lueders, of the Fed- 
eral Yeast Co., was very much in evi- 
dence. 

Albert Spellsburg, Sanitary Baking 
Co., Frank Wilson, Wilson Bread Co., 
and A. C. Sturtevant, Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., drove through from Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

George P. Reuter, of the Malt-Dias- 
tase Co., remembered all on Memorial 
Day with small flags. G. A. Jahn, Po- 
tomac states representative, was with 
his chief. 


The Caskey Baking Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., entertained the Kiwanis Club of 
that city at its bakery during the month. 
Refreshments were served and dancing 
indulged in. 


W. H. Leederman, southern district 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., who is in Dallas, Texas, opening 
up in the state of Texas for his mill, 
sent greetings. 

C. V. Wilkes, Hagerstown, Md., oper- 
ating the Crescent bakery and vice presi- 
dent of the Progressive Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, won first prize in the raisin bread 
contest at Cumberland, Md., in connec- 
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tion with the annual convention of the 
Progressive Bakers’ Association. 

J. T. Doolin, Reciprocal Exchange, 
was the only insurance man around the 
convention, while J. E. Hopkins, of the 
McCormick Co., bakery engineers, had 
the convention to himself. 

The local committee, consisting of 
Glenn O. Garber, chairman, John Hersh- 
berger, Albert Schuler, John Nicodemus 
and R. E. Clapp, received the thanks 
of all for the entertainment provided. 

The Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. provided the meeting with a liberal 
supply of books containing old-time 


songs. Its representatives were T. H. 
Smashey, H. L. Paskell and J. E. 
Bass, Jr. 


C. J. Rivenbark, formerly represent- 
ing the Kingman (Kansas) Mills, is now 
with the Keystone Milling Co., Larned, 
Kansas, calling on the trade in Potomac 
states territory, with headquarters at 
Baltimore. 

W. V. Neal, Chapel Hill, N. C., Louis 
Storck, Parkersburg, W. Va. J. A. 
Singer, Staunton, Va., J. George Smith, 
Cumberland, Md., E. Beck, Winchester, 
Va., and T. J. Rolland, Lynchburg, Va., 
were present. 

W. H. Koester, A. A. Otterbein, 
George E. Muhly, William Rehil, C. H. 
Benner and W. E, Flynn were some of 
the Baltimore bakers present with P. 
A. Grill, attorney for the Maryland Bak- 
ers’ Agsociation. 

The Gardner Bakeries, Inc.; was rep- 
resented by L. A. Schillinger, president, 
G. W. Schelle, vice president, and T. J. 
Larkin, travelling representative, who 
placed at each plate a package of Gard- 
ner’s Famous cake. 

Baltimore flour jobbers seen around 
the convention hall were F. M. Zink- 
and and J. R. Myers, Jr., J. Ross Myers; 
R. E. McCosh, R. E. McCosh Co; R. 
D. Armstrong and C. W. Trueheart, 
Trueheart & Russell Co. 

Baltimore supply houses registering 
men were C. H. Walter, Jr., Co., who 
had present A. B., C. H. and R. A. 
Walter and E. S. Follmer. Myers & 
Hicks Co. sent M. L. Myers, H. E. 
Shaw and A. F. Fowler. 

L. J. Schumaker, after delivering an 
address and inviting all to come to the 
Pennslyvania bakers’ convention at Bed- 


ford Springs, caught the next train back - 


to Philadelphia, where his firm was 
opening a bakery the next day. 

Machinery men taking an active part 
in the proceedings were E. J. Melson, 
J. H. Day Co; J. H. Bast, J. H. Bast 
Co; G. T. Starner, Peerless Bread Ma- 
chine Co; R. E. Clapp, A. C. Elias and 
C. W. Eichelberger, Read Machinery Co. 

The city of Frederick was beautifully 
decorated in honor of the bakers. Many 
stores ran ads welcoming the bakers, 
while banks placed in each guest room 
at the hotel copies of the morning and 
evening papers carrying reports of the 
convention. 

H. L. Welch, Sykesville, Md., Charles 
Vogtman, Baltimore, L. E. Friddle, Har- 
risonburg, Va. C. W. Eichelberger, 
Lynchburg, Va. J. V. Nicodemus, 
Walkersville, Md., and J. M. Tawes, 
Crisfield, Md., were among the bakers 
who registered. 

The Sun Maid Raisin Growers pro- 
vided a supply of “Little Sun Maids” 
for the bakers and their friends. They 
had an attractive display of advertis- 
ing matter on exhibition in charge of 
C. G. Standeford, Hugh P. Powell, 
Charles Fink and A. T. Kaer. 

The meetings opened with singing led 
by Stanley G. Erdman, Baltimore man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
with R. J. H. Moesta, of the Joe Lowe 
Co., at the piano. Mr. Erdman also 
entertained the diners at the banquet 
with a number of baritone solos. 

W. F. Davis, manager Sunlight bak- 
ery, Roanoke, Va., had with him W. W. 
Huff, who was attending his first bakers’ 
convention. Mr. Huff is also president 
and manager of Huff & Cook, flour job- 
bers. The Sunlight bakery has installed 
a large pipeless Hubbard oven in the 
cakeshop. 


Past presidents attending were A. H. 
Nolde, Richmond, Va., E. Meade, 
Baltimore, J. W. Stohlman, Washington, 
W. R. Caskey, Martinsburg, G. E. 
Muhly, Baltimore, and T, F. Bayha, 





Wheeling. Fred Stroehmann, Wheeling, 
was the only past president absent, and 
he sent greetings. . 

Allied tradesmen seen at the conven- 
tion included F. J. Torrens, Dry Milk 
Co; W. J. Ehorst, Nashua (N. H.) 
Gummed & Coated Paper Co; William 
Rupp, Sugola Co; H. F. Ellis, Union 
Steel Products Co; A. J. Will, August 
Maag Co; E. C. Baum and R. J. H. 
Moesta, Joe Lowe Co. ’ 

The Fleischmann Co. had a force of 
representatives on the ground in charge 
of H. R. Newcomb and D. P. Woolley, 
vice presidents. In the party were J. 
E. Boothe, W: H. Marshall, Milton Car- 
lough, Fred Spencer, F. R. Young, F. 
J. Loftus, C. A. Miller, Edward Shields 
and R. M. Renfrow. 

J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
after holding a successful get-together 
meeting of his bakery organization, drove 
to the convention. In his party, be- 
sides himself and wife, were Milton Car- 
lough, of the Fleischmann Co. C. G. 
Standeford, of the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, and J. H. Woolridge. 

Flour jobbers and mill representatives 
attending were P. F. Sanborn, C. E. 
Clifton & Co; Charles and Fred Knock, 
Charles Knock Co; J. B. Connell, Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co; J. B. 
Rosenbaum, J. B. Rosenbaum Co; J. B. 
Leo, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; A. 
E. Watson and Ernest Cooper, A. E. 
Watson & Co; S. M. Briggs and C. W. 
Stuart, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc. 


Prominent association retail bakers 
from Baltimore attending were R. Felt- 
man, Ernest Frank Nicholas Goller, R. 
Habscht, K. Kuhfuss, Adam Neunn, J. 
H. Schuman, A. H. Schlag, Lewis 
Schneider, E. J. Ruhl, Max Reschke, 
John Rabar, G. A. Loeplenin, K. O. 
Kretzschmer, Oscar Fleischmann, and C. 
W. Benner, : 

S. D. Hope,. Jr., formerly represent- 
ing the Capital Refining Co. in Virginia 
territory, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
is now with the International Co., bak- 
ers’ supplies, calling on the trade in 
the same territory. Other International 
Co. representatives attending the con- 
vention were D. W. Vinson, Phil Naas, 
N. R. MeVeight and George Case. 


F. F. Thomas, flour broker, Balti- 
more, with his bride, who have been on 
a honeymoon trip to Europe, returned in 
time to attend the convention. Mr. 
Thomas informed his many friends that 
while on the boat going from Berlin to 
Potsdam, Germany, he obtained a nine 
course dinner, with champagne and cock- 
tails thrown in, for 85c in American 
money or 42,000 German marks. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. representa- 
tives included E. J. Price and G. S. 
Titus, of the Minneapolis office, who had 
been on a southern trip. M. A. Gray, 
chemist, also came up from Washington. 
D. W. Yerxa, manager of the Buffalo 
plant, was down for a day or two. Oth- 
ers in the party included R. A. Porter, 
W. M. Dyer, A. H. Robertson, H. B. 
Taylor, L. G. Long, S. G. Erdman and 
C. W. Thompson. 

Representatives from the allied trades 
included J. W. Zschunke, Zschunke Bros. 
Co; Joseph Van Lill, Van Lill Preserv- 
ing Co; J. M. Butler, H. M. Wagner 
Co; R. T. Hicks, Starch Products Co; 
W. A. Dickson, A. Seidel & Co; E.. J. 
Ruhl, Jewel Mfg. Co; A. F. Horner, H. 
J. Keith & Co; G. H. Nyquist, Ham- 
mersley Mfg. Co; S. H. Neuhaus, Gasco 
Specialty Co; F. M. Cabell, Cabell Co; 
P. Bonseigneir, Bondex Co; D. W. Cass, 
D. W. Cass Co. 


Mill representatives registering were 
R. B. Canham and J. N. McCosh, Bay 
State Milling Co; Henry C. Benner, Em- 
pire Milling Co; T. K. Witwer, Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co; T. A. Joynes, Claf- 
lin (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co; C. E. 
Metz, Jr., Deal Milling Co; Robert Nico- 
demus, Glade Valley Milling Co; E. L. 
Sharer, Hormel Milling Co; Joseph Is- 
mert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; Stan- 
ley Kline, Kline Milling Co; C. H. Cul- 
bertson, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion. 

J. H. Woorrmee. 





OKLAHOMA-TEXAS NOTES 
Claiming that the building he formerly 
occupied as a bakery was his home, and 
therefore exempt from. sale in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, Max Weitzman, who 
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formerly was engaged in the baking busi- 
ness in Wichita Falls, Texas, has brought 
suit to restrain Homer Lee from Selling 
the building in disposing of the assets of 
the bankrupt. 

R. M. Welch has been transferred by 
the National Biscuit Co. from its branch 
office at Orange, Texas, to Lake Charles, 
La. He is succeeded at Orange by D. F. 
Goodman, of the Houston branch. 

The Burger Baking Co., El Reno, Okla, 
opened its new plant and retail store on 
May 21. 

Bankruptcy proceedings involving }’ red 
Roos, owner of the Alice bakery and 
lunch room, Alice, Texas, have been {iled, 

All products of the Purity bakeshop, 
Amarillo, Texas, are hereafter to be tnade 
from approved home-tested recipes. ac- 
cording to A. F. Burk, who recently pur- 
chased the baking department of tic F 
& M market and established the P rity 
bakeshop. ; 


The Pioneer bakery, Amarillo, '!'-xas, 
was sold recently by J. W. Kollaer io J, 
W. Houck, of Paris, Texas, who an- 
nounces that the business will be con- 
ducted as the Amarillo Baking Co. Mr, 


Kollaer was a pioneer baker in Am rillo, 


beginning business there 25 year: ago, 
Mr. Houck recently sold his bak: ’y at 
Paris after conducting it for 15 ye: "s. 
A charter has been granted the 
Jolidon Baking Co., Tulsa, Okla. The 
capital stock is $15,000 and the incoy)ora- 
tors are L. A., B. E. and F. L. Jolicon. 
The name of the Court Circle b kery, 
Crowley, La., has been changed |» the 
Elks bakery. The plant was mov-d to 


tional 
n in- 


the Elks Home Building, and add 
ovens and other equipment have b: 
stalled. 

The smokestack of the Wewoka ( 
Bakery was blown down. 

A bakery has been opened at C)hiarles- 
ton, Ark., by T. L. Melson, formerly in 
the bakery business at Ozark, Ark. 

Raymond and Hoyt Owen have estab- 
lished the Starkville (Miss.) Bakery, said 
to be one of the largest and best equipped 
in that part of the state. It has a certifi- 
cate from the state board of healt) indi- 
cating a 100 per cent grade in sanitation. 

The Sunlite bakery, El Paso, ‘Texas, 
owned by G. W. Roberts, genera! man- 
ager, and Harry S. Roberts, opened its 
new $40,000 plant early in June with 14 
employees. The plant is modern and one 
of the largest in western Texas. 

E. H. Seither, general manager Iten 
Biscuit Co., Oklahoma City, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Oklahoma Traffic Association. 

Improvements costing $1,000 are to be 
made at the plant of the Purity Baking 
Co., El Paso, Texas. 

E. H. Seither, Oklahoma City manager 
of the Iten Biscuit Co., spent his vacation 
in Toronto and Montreal. 

H. A, Cooley, Oklahoma City manager 
of the National Biscuit Co., attended a 
meeting of managers at the home office 
in New York City early in June. 

Plans are being made by Merle Sim- 
mons, new secretary of the Oklahoma As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, to ad- 
vance the work of committees recently 
appointed during the next few months. 
Mr. Simmons was with a body of members 
of the Oklahoma City Rotary Clul that 
attended a convention of Rotary members 
in St. Louis recently. 


Ika.) 





YUCATAN HAS MODERN BAKEKY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The only modern 
bakery in Yucatan, located at Jierida 
and equipped with American machinery, 
has made a remarkable success at 4 
time when most other business wa: !ag- 
ging, according to a report to th: De- 


partment of Commerce from Cons! 0. 
G. March, Progreso. This baker’. the 
only one to use fresh American ye ¢ !0 
Yucatan, dominates the bread tri: In 
its territory. Its success is ci \ing 
othcr baking establishments to co: < 

in 


plate improving their equipmen! 
methods. 

While the corn tortilla continues to 
be a standard article of diet in Yuc an, 
it is reported that wheat bread is bcing 
consumed more and more, The bread 
supply of the entire peninsula origin: tes 
in bakeries, and consists principally of 
long, sour, French loaves. Fresh y: ist 
is not commonly used, the baker usu:|ly 
saving a portion of each day’s batch to 
leaven the succeedings day’s baking. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND 


The National Association of Bakers, al- 
though designated of Great Britain, has 
its cares principally in England. Both 
Scotland and Ireland have national asso- 
ciations of their own, and are jealous of 
any interference from outside. The 
English and the Scottish associations have 
just had their annual conferences; one 
at the beginning, the other about the mid- 
dle, of June. 

The English association has much the 
larger gathering, and the proceedings 
are more crowded with incident than the 
Scottish function, but both conferences 
have ceased to be either serious or educa- 
tional, most of the time, and nearly all 
the attention, being devoted to sports. 


The national association’s conference, 
just over, was the thirty-sixth. The Scot- 
tis: association had its thirty-second. 


The English meetings at Cardiff lasted 

four days. The Scottish meetings at Ab- 

erdcen occupied three days. The follow- 

in comparison of their proceedings indi- 
cates fairly well how they did it: 
ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 

st day.—Reception of members by may- 


or i mayoress of Cardiff; welcome to dele- 
4 from other associations by the presi- 
de golf match. 

nd day.—Annual meeting, at which 
re s from the standing committee are re- 


ce officers elected; discussion on con- 
ti ce of grant for research scheme, and 


on e proposed collective advertising 
8 e; ladies drive to Porthcawl; whist 
dr and dance at City Hall assembly 
ro (The drive and dance provided by 
th nited Yeast Co.) 


i day.—Continuation of conference and 
ir ition of new president; garden party 
ar sorts, including cricket, bowls, tennis 
a rolf; tea, provided on invitation of 
s rn Oil Co. 

th day.—Full day’s outing. 

i day.—For those who can wait—more 
° s 

SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION 


day.—Meetings of committee; wel- 


ce to visitors from other societies; annual 





general meeting; reports discussed; ladies’ 


reception at Trinity Hall; general reception 
by Lord Provost at Art Gallery; bread exhi- 
bition. 

Second day.—Motor drive for ladies; con- 
ference continued; discussion on reports; 
election of office bearers; meeting of new 
council; golf competition; bowling; motor 
drive; president’s reception; dance and whist 
drive. 

Third day.—Motor drive to Braemar. 

The national association has nearly 
8,000 members; the Scottish, a little over 
2,000. The funds of the national asso- 
ciation amount to over £27,000; those of 
the Scottish are over £5,000. The na- 
tional provides a grant of £300 to the 
National Bakery School, London, and in 
addition acts as examining body asso- 
ciated with the London city guilds. The 
Scottish association gives a grant of £200 
to the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
Both societies have comfortable benevo- 
lent funds. 

SCOTTISH OPERATIVES 

With the lapse of a national agreement 
as to hours and wages, the Scottish baking 
trade has been in rather a state of unrest 
for the last few months. There has been 
a reduction of wages of about $2, the 
standard wage now being some $17 per 
week. There is no national agreement 
now; all the new arrangements have been 
made locally, by districts. 

In Glasgow the larger factories made 
individual arrangements with their work- 
men, because the Glasgow Employers’ 
Association was split recently when the 
strike was on, on account of some of the 
smaller bakers conceding the men’s de- 
mands, while the larger firms held out to 
a successful finish. The operatives made 
comparatively little trouble over the 
wage reductions, but are strenuously 
contesting all proposals for an increase 
in working hours. 

The national agreement assured a week 





The Students of the National Bakery School, London, With Their Instructors 
The chief instructor, John Kirkland, is standing at the right 
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of 44 hours working time, and a start as 
late as 6 o’clock in the morning. Under 
the new agreements, the hours are gen- 
erally extended to 45 for large establish- 
ments, and 47 for those with lesser facili- 
ties in the matter of oven space. 

The Scottish Operatives’ Union is tak- 
ing a part, along with the English, in try- 
ing to push forward the bill to abolish 
night work that has been introduced into 
Parliament. It seems that the workmen 
think they see, particularly in Glasgow, 
that there is a tendency to get nearer and 
nearer all night work, in place of the 
early morning start, and they are deter- 
mined to resist this. 

The Operatives’ Union in Scotland had 
something of a shake after the abortive 
Glasgow strike a few months ago, but is 
still numerically strong, and is really 
sympathetically supported by the work- 
men. 

In this connection it is strange that the 
officials of the English union complain 
that when Scottish bakers come to Lon- 
don there is generally much difficulty in 
getting them to join the English union. 
The reason for this individualism and in- 
dependence seems to be that Scottish 
workmen, when they go to London at all, 
are generally engaged by firms before- 
hand, and are in leading positions, with 
prospects of rising. They are ambitious, 
and are anxious not to spoil their chances 
by too much activity in connection with 
trade-unions. 


DEFAMATION OF CHARACTER 


Yeast consists of very small single 
cells that, so far as all our knowledge 
goes to show, live a quite simple and inno- 
cent life. In the cycle of its own life 
the yeast cell uses a subtle physico chemi- 
cal agent with which it has been pro- 
vided by nature, and which we call an 
enzyme, to prepare any nutritive matter 
in solution around it, so that it may be 
assimilated as food. Then, as it uses this 
food so it grows and reproduces, and, like 
all other living things, excretes the prod- 
ucts that are not required resulting from 
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internal operations and changes, just as 
all other living things do. 

In the particular case of yeast the 
principal of these waste products are 
alcohol and carbon dioxide. Some people 
use the first named, but the baker uses 
the second as the agent for aérating his 
dough and making his bread light and 
porous. But it is possible that in other 
circumstances yeast may behave in a 
different way, although there is up to the 
present no proper scientific evidence that 
it does so. 

In the absence of such evidence, all 
sorts of crude theories have been ad- 
vanced regarding the properties of yeast. 
I have already mentioned several; some 
defamatory, some laudatory. Thus, on 
the one hand, yeast is accused as being a 
cause of the malignant tissue growth we 
call cancer; on the other hand, according 
to the very modern band of biochemistry 
theorists, it is credited with containing 
more vitamins than any other substance, 
and so experiments are being made to 
give batches of children spoonfuls of 
yeast in their food. 

According to German medical authori- 
ties, yeast made into a paste with water, 
if spread on a part of the skin that has 
just been burned, is an excellent specific, 
not only for relieving pain, but for effect- 
ing a speedy cure of the burned surface. 

The latest libel on yeast is made public 
by a Dr. de Long in an article on “Der- 
matitis” in the Lancet. His authority is 
not even good empiricism, but the loosest 
hearsay, and, of course, of no value what- 
ever in a scientific sense. He writes: “I 
may mention that the manager of a dis- 
tillery had heard that yeast was good for 
boils; he was not suffering from furunco- 
losis at the time, but he thought that, 
having the yeast, he might as well take 
some. After taking it for some weeks 
he commenced with a carbuncle which took 
three months to heal.” 

A medical man, who is supposed to 
think scientifically, has no justification 
for retelling such a story. He knows 


about carbuncles and what they indicate, 
and 


knows that people troubled with 
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them do not take yeast. But we find 
that many professional people are far 
indeed from being scientific, atlhough 
they claim to be so considered. 


BAKERS AS DIETERS 


Bakers have enough troubles in pre- 
paring their products to please the 
senses of their patrons, and to keep within 
the rules regarding the admission into 
them of foreign substances of a chemical 
nature, but some are becoming so glib 
and familiar with these chemicals that 
they are setting up as amateur medical 
authorities to diagnose diseases and deter- 
mine their causes. 

The secretary of the Operative Bakers’ 
Union is quoted in a daily newspaper as 
saying that “Where chemical flour 
bleaching has been in operation there has 
been an alarming increase in dermatitis 
(bakers’ itch).” The assertion is quite 
without proof; there is no evidence what- 
ever that the disease is on the increase, 
because cases were not previously record- 
ed, but are now duly registered because 
of claims for ailment under the insur- 
ance act. 

Other bakers in Birmingham quote with 
faith the assertions of some dentists that, 
prior to the war, only about 4 per cent 
of the children of the nation enjoyed 
good teeth. At the end of the war, how- 
ever, this figure went up to 44 per cent. 
But that percentage was now gradually 
receding. The coarser bread supplied 
during the war was, as they know, good 
for the teeth, and medical opinion was 
that the quality of the bread today was 
much too good, and had much to do with 
the condition of children’s teeth.” 

It might be as well for bakers to give 
up troubling overmuch about the dictetic 
subtleties of the goods they make, as 
they really have little talent in that direc- 
tion. In the two instances cited above, 
the opinions offered are good examples 
of what results frdm woolly thinking. 

Dermatitis is a very old complaint 
among bakers, and was always ascribed to 
a certain carelessness in not thoroughly 
washing the hands and arms after making 
dough, with the consequent filling up and 
congestion of the pores of the skin, pro- 
ducing malnutrition of that part, fol- 
lowed generally by inflammation through 
rubbing. 

Teeth troubles again have been ascribed 
to the “improvers” the miller or the baker 
puts in his flour; now it seems it is all 
over the flour being too fine, hence the 
good teeth of the war period, when flour 
was certainly not fine. Children, how- 
ever, did not live normal lives during the 
war, and it would be easy to mention 20 
possible causes of their being in different 
condition dentally during the war than 
they were in either before or after it. 

If bakers, and even doctors, and others 
with fads, could realize how hackneyed 
and how old their complaints are, they 
might not be so willing to parade them 
in public. Before there were any roller 
mills, any elaborate cleaning and sep- 
arating plants, or any improvers, it 
seems, according to a certain John Pow- 
nall, who published a booklet on “Bread” 
in 1795, that poor people would not eat 
household bread, which they said was 
made from “inferior stuff” but “bought 
bread of superior quality at a higher 
price than they could afford, to their 
great hurt and detriment.” 

In Eliza Acton’s “English Bread 
Book,” published in 1857,—still before 
the roller mill days,—she writes: “In 
England, and in London more particu- 
larly, among the working class, this pre- 
possession for white bread exists quite as 
generally as in any part of the world. 
The consumption of brown bread is con- 
fined almost entirely to the families of 
the more affluent classes.” 

So each century seems to tell the same 
tale. The baker has really no cause to 
complain of the whiteness of his flour, if 
only he could be satisfied that its white- 
ness is not artificial, and that the agents 
used to produce the absence of color are 
not the agents that also crab his opera- 
tions and spoil his bread. 


ARTIFI CIAL BUT DISCREET 


There is a good deal of lip service paid 
in Ireland, as elsewhere, to the motto, 
“support home industry,” although when 
it comes to concrete examples of how the 
thing works no one is particularly pleased 
to pay more for what he buys. 


There 


seems always to have been something 
wrong in an economic sense with Irish 
milling, although some large bakery con- 
cerns, both north and south, have for 
many years run large mills of their own, 
and presumably used 100 per cent of their 
own flour. 

In any case, Irish bakers know that at 
the best the capacity of Irish mills is 
not equal to their needs for flour, while 
Irish millers complain that the bakers do 
not readily buy what they can and do 
make, but prefer imported. It is not so 
much a matter of quality as of price that 
is the stumbling block. 

Although carriage and handling of 
wheat are not so costly as the same serv- 
ices for flour, the inland millers particu- 
larly find it difficult to compete in price 
with imported English and Scottish flour. 
American flour is in a different category, 
and is likely always to have its market 
in Ireland, wherever the remainder of the 
bakers’ supplies are made. 

Irish millers in the south, taking ad- 
vantage of the sentiment referred to 
above and supported by the voice of 
Irish labor, have taken the practical step 
of conferring with the bakers and have 
come to an understanding. The meeting, 
it seems, was summoned by the ministry 
of industry and commerce of the Free 
State. As the result of the conference 
the Master Bakers’ Association has 
agreed on behalf of its members that they 
will in future use a minimum of 20 per 
cent Irish flour in their bread mixture, 
provided that the price of Irish milled 
flour does not exceed that of imported 
same quality flour by more than 2s per 
sack, 

If the millers are unwise enough to 
enact this 2s all the time, the concession 
will not be of great advantage to them, 
as the bakers will then religiously keep to 
the 20 per cent mixture. For the bakers, 
the arrangement means an increase of 
about 4d on each sack of flour they use. 
The whole plan is of course artificial, and 
an effort will be required to keep it 
from breaking down naturally. 


LAPPING 


In the evolution of an industry it is 
always difficult to say, “There one period 
ends, and there another period begins.” 
It is only about 68 years since dough 
mixing machines were introduced into 
Britain, the first of which there is a record 
being one installed about 1855 by a Mr. 
Deacon, 10 Chester Street, Kennington 
Lane, London, invented by a French bak- 
er, M. Rolland. Since that day engineers 
and bakers have been busy developing and 
inventing machines for all purposes, until 
bread making and baking has become a 
nearly continuous automatic operation. 

But there are backwaters, and those 
who believe in them. Mixing dough by 
hand is still quite a common practice in 
the small bakeries of London, even in the 
West End, where businesses are not really 
small and where the price is generally 

ood; also, in some parts of England, 
ough is not only still hand made, but the 
method employed is that called “lapping.” 
The dough is made in small pieces at a 
time, of about 40 lbs, and the whole of 
the pieces, as dough, afterwards mixed 
together. 

The doctor referred to in a paragraph 
above, who supplied the article to the 
Lancet on “Dermatitis,” has evidently 
got some baker to describe how he makes 
dough, and he details the method in the 
medical journal referred to, from which 
it will no doubt be quoted by medical 
men in all parts of the world—for the 
Lancet has a wide circulation—as the 
usual method of making bread dough in 
England. 

e description is fairly accurate of 
the “lapping” method, and, as it may be 
of some interest to bakers in America, it 
is given here: “The method of mixing is as 
follows: two sacks of flour weighing each 
280 lbs are emptied into the trough. Into 
another trough are run 30 gallons of 
water, in which are mixed nine pounds of 
salt. Then four and a half pounds of 
yeast are mixed with two gallons of water, 
and stirred into the water and salt mix- 
ture. The water, salt and yeast are then 
mixed, by use of the hands and arms, 
and aérated by raising the mixture with 
a can and allowing it to fall from a height 
into the trough. A quantity of the salt- 
yeast mixture is added from time to time 
to part of the flour in the other trough, 
and this is kneaded with the hands and 








forearms. This process is continued until 
the salt-yeast mixture is used up, and 
all the dough mixed.” 

This antiquated and laborious method 
of dough making still goes on in some 
districts near the center of England, 
where doughs are made very soft. 


WHY IS LESS BREAD SOLD? 


Bakers, or at least some bakers who are 
vocal, are concerned about the persistence 
of the slackness in the bread trade. It is 
seldom ever suggested that the public is 
gone off bread because it is dear, yet the 
high price, compared with that of pota- 
toes, is probably the chief cause of the 
slackness. 

At the moment, bakers are suggesting 
all sorts of possible causes, and as these 
may at some time have a historical inter- 
est they may be recorded. To start with, 
there is a general agreement that the total 
quantity of bread now used by the com- 
munity is less than it was before 1914. 

The cheapness of potatoes is cited, but 
potatoes were always cheap about this 
time, and bread did not show such re- 
duced sales. It is suggested that bread 
now made is too good as bread, and is, 
in the opinion of the public and in reality, 
not satisfying as food, therefore people 
are eating something else. 

A more likely explanation is that peo- 
ple are eating more confectionery than 
ever they did before. During the war, 
and in the boom period after, women were 
getting incomes two or three times more 
than they had before, and they contracted 
tastes and habits which they now find 
difficult to relinquish. The pastry habit, 
although confectionery is not cheap, has 
lasted as long as any. 

An explanation that finds a good deal 
of support is that, with the shorter work- 
ing day now the rule, the habits of work- 
men have changed. At one time men 
started at 6 or 7 a.m., and had both break- 
fast and dinner, which consisted largely 
of bread and cheese, or bread and meat, 
at their working places, the parcel with 
the food being carried from home. Now 
they start quite two hours later and have 
breakfast before leaving home, and bread 
does not constitute such a large fraction 
of this meal. 

Some bakers are rather hysterical about 
the popularity of so much advertised pre- 
pared cereal foods, and consider that the 
use of these has reduced the bread de- 
mand, This plea is made at a time when 
these prepared foods are not being 
advertised nearly so much as they were a 
few years ago, and when it is known that 
the British public have never used them 
extensively. 

The distribution of free bread to the 
unemployed by boards of guardians is a 
contributing cause of slackness, and bak- 
ers, in districts where the guardians make 
the bread they thus distribute, are satis- 
fied that the seat of the trouble is wholly 
there, but those in districts where the 
guardians only issue bread tickets, the 
bread being supplied by the ordinary 
traders, are not so sure on the point. 

Some bakers think bread is not so ap- 
petizing as it once was, and blame the 
millers.. The only point on which most 
bakers are agreed is, therefore, that trade 
is slack. 

EAT MORE BREAD 


A certain frothy agitation is proceeding 
in the trade here for the ‘purpose of set- 
ting up some sort of collective advertis- 
ing scheme to induce the public to eat 
more bread. The vaguest idea prevails as 
to how the thing is to be done, or whether 
it will produce the results intended if it 
is done. The enthusiasts for the proposal 
are very careful not to descend to par- 
ticulars, but talk glibly enough in plati- 
tudes and generalities. 

Thus the well-known adage that “ad- 
vertising pays” is worked to death; and 
this truth applied to a particular case, or, 
for that matter, a thousand particular 
cases, is taken in the abstract to support 
the plea of those who favor the proposal 
for a general scheme of collective adver- 
tising. But having got this scheme up 
on struts so immaterial, the bakers are 
not sure of themselves, but appeal to 
millers, yeast merchants, etc., to somehow 
finance the scheme for them. 

This tendency to be always leaning 
seems to be the weak point in the collec- 
tive character of the trade here. One 
day there is a spring in the step and an 
elevation of the trade’s chin, when some 
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corporation honors one of the craft by 
making him mayor; the next day the trade 
assumes the mien of the “poor relation,” 
and tries all its wiles to get its rich 
uncles who deal in yeast and in flour to 
pay for something that bakers think they 
need. So in this case. , 

But the discussion has been getting on, 
and some bakers are willing to pay thei: 
share of the cost of the scheme. The mill 
ers are shy and doubtful, and the yeast 
people are silent. The large bakers, par 
ticularly the London ones, are not st a 
enthusiastic over the project, and fo 
quite good reason. They are each wil 
ing enough to spend money to populari: 
their own products, but their memori 
are not too short to remember that th: 
are not the only bakers, and that | 
small bakers and some large ones ha 
been underselling them for a long tim: 

The proposal that holds the field 
that the millers are to pay a fraction, 
per sack, on every sack of flour they » 
and at the same time to collect 1d | 
sack from the baker, the whole to be p 
into the advertisement fund. It is e 
mated that the small baker will under ''\ 
scheme have to pay only £5 per anni, 
while the concern with a trade of ~\\ 
1,000 sacks a week would have over <3 
per week to pay, or over £200 per 
num. 

Such a scheme must of course be on 1 
voluntary basis, and it is quite safe ‘o 
say neither small nor large bakers \ il! 
be contributors for long. But the tin 
has not yet come for the collapse of (he 
proposal; the inflammation must subside 
first. 

CHARMS 

It seems that the same hankering aficr 
the occult obtains in palaces as in col 
tages. The Duke of York was recen!|) 
married, and the inevitable bride’s cake, 
made by McVitis & Price, of Edinbu: 
was nearly nine feet high and weig) «| 
about 800 lbs. Instead of sending (hic 
cake whole to the table, the practice 1 
is for the maker to cut out a.large weds, 
which is incased in a broad satin ribbon, 
the outside showing a large bow. 

The duty of the bride is to cut the cak: 
but the operation is now accomplis)«| 
much more easily than formerly by si 
ply pulling out the prepared wedge, {\« 
stability of the structure being assurc«| 
even if it is out. The wedge is then cil 
up, and a piece provided for each of tlw 
guests present. 

In the case of this royal cake all the 
“charms” were placed in the wedge. ()! 
these there were seven, all made of !5 
carat gold. These comprised a ring. 
thimble, a button, a threepenny piece, 
horseshoe, a donkey and a goose. ‘| 
guest who gets one of those charms 
supposed to have his or her fate fix«|, 
and the charm indicates how. But eve) 
recipient of a piece of cake is assumed tv 
place it under the pillow, and sleep on ii. 
The dream that follows is to tell the talc. 
In any case, the sleeper has to wait an 
see what happens. 

Joun Kirkranp. 





SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERY LAW 

A law enacted by the South Dako: 
legislature at its recently adjourned s 
sion (Laws 1923, page 199) amends |). 
regulations governing the sale of bre: 
in that state, by - providing: 

“(a) It shall be unlawful... tos 
... bread in loaves of any other weig! 
than the following standard avoirdup: 
weights, one pound, one and one h 
pounds, and any greater weight which | 
a multiple of one half pound... . P: 
vided, however, that the provisions 
this act regarding weight shall not « 
ply to biscuits, buns, crackers, rolls, 
to what is commonly known as ‘st: 
bread’ and sold as such, if the cell 
at the time*of sale shall expressly st«' 
to the buyer that the bread so sold | 
‘stale bread, and . . . commercial bre: 
shall be deemed stale 48 hours after bal 
ing. When twin or multiple loaves ar 
baked, the weights specified in this sec 
tion shall apply to each unit of the twin 
or multiple loaf, but nothing in this ac! 
shall be construed to prohibit making ® 
twin loaf of total weight of 24 oz, if 
the same be wrapped and sold as a 24-07 
loaf. There shall be printed upon the 
wrapper of each loaf of bread, in plain 
and conspicuous type, the name and ad 
dress of the manufacturer of the bread 
and the weight of the loaf in terms of 
one of the standard weights herein spec!- 
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fied, or in lieu of statement of weigh 
a declaration that the wrapped loaf 
, standard weight loaf. The state foc 
ind drug commissioner shall enforce th 
provisions of this act, and shall ado; 
ind establish, in the manner provided | 
law, rules for such enforcement, incluc 
ing reasonable tolerances and variatior 
within which all weights shall be kept 
provided, however, that such toleranc 
shall apply only to individua! loaves, ani 
variations from the standard weigh 
herein prescribed shall be as often abo 
as below the standard, and the avera 
weight of all loaves of the same desig 
nated weight and kind produced by a1 
baker shall at least equal the standar 
veight which such loaves are indicate 
by the label or otherwise represented ¢ 
weighing. 
b) No bread or other bakery prot 
shall be returned from any cor 
ier or other purchaser to the deal 
baker, nor from any dealer to tl 
-er, nor shall any baker or dealer d 
ly or indirectly accept any retur, 
n or make any exchange of bake 
ducts with any person. All suc 
ducts shall be kept moving to tl 
umer without unreasonable dela 
without any,. practice whatsoev 
ch may disseminate disease or co 
on among or inflict fraud upon tl 
sumer, or disseminate the infectio 
wn as ‘rope’ or other infection i 
eries, or otherwise cause waste i 
food supply.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


INDIANA BAKERS MEE 


Hoosier Bread Makers Hear Eloquent Ple 
for Assistance in Furtherance of 
“Eat More Wheat” Campaign 


i NDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—The Indiana Ba 
ers’ Association held its midsumme 
meeting at Indianapolis, June 13. T 
registration showed 21 bakers and abo, 
26 allied trades representatives a1 
guests present. C. P. Ehlers, secretar 
manager of the association, presided. 

[he sessions were held in the ro 

rden of the Hotel Severin, where tl 
cool breezes kept the bakers comfortabl 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary of tl 
\merican Bakers’ Association, former 
food and drug commissioner for, Ind 
ana; I. L. Miller, state food and dri 
commissioner, and Elmer L. Cline, vi 
president of the Taggart Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, were speakers. 

‘he bakers assembled at 10 a.n 
Wednesday, for the annual midsumm 
meeting, and discussed various phases 
the business during the forenoon, prong 
nent among these being the stale bres 
law and compensation and insurance 
workers. Dr. Barnard urged the bake 
to join in the national movement to “u 
more toast” as a means of increasing t 
consumption of bread. “Advertising 
bakers should emphasize the slogan ‘E 
More Wheat’ and explain that bread is 
nutritive and economical food instead 
playing up the name of the baker,” I 
Barnard said. 

The morning session was open to t 
public, but the afternoon sessions 
which trade problems and business we 
discussed, were for bakers only. A fi 
lunch was spread at the roof garden 
noon, in which bakers enjoyed many i 
teresting features. 

In the afternoon Mr. Wilkinson, Jo 
Fr, Ruger, of La Fayette, Ind., and M 
Cline were chosen as delegates to the r 
tional wheat conference at Chicago Ju 
19-21, at which A. L. Taggart is to be 
speaker. 

The bakers discussed the membersh 
campaign to be held soon, and made 
rangement for the national associati 
meeting which is to be held in Fren 
Lick, Ind., in September. 

Elmer L. Cline, of the Taggart B 
ing Co., Indianapolis, discussed the “ 
More Wheat” campaign. He review 
the situation confronting the wh 
farmers of America, and stated that 
some relief is not forthcoming the fary 
will be plastered with mortgages. 
answer, in his opinion, is reduced p 
duction or increased consumption, a 
ing: “The first, beyond a certain poi 
is destructive; the latter, constructi 
We must not curtail the development 
our farm lands; we must further d 
velop them, 

“Depriving the American farmer 
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nless and until the pronounced pre-war 
end of increased world consumption of 
heat is resumed. The world market 
pr wheat, on the basis of the figures sug- 
ested, would obviously be a buyer’s mar- 
et. Under such circumstances, the ex- 
orting countries face the alternative of 
educing production or increasing do- 
nestic consumption. With continuation 
f our present rate of increase of popu- 
.tion, with the present per capita con- 
imption of wheat and the present level 
production, population would not catch 
p with the wheat supply for 25 years. 
This brings us to the consideration 
f comparisons of conditions in the dif- 
srent wheat exporting countries outside 
f Europe. In the first place, it must be 
salized that expansion in tillage has not 
curred in comparable manner in the 
ifferent wheat exporting countries. The 
verage acreage planted to wheat in Aus- 
alia in the five years before the war 
as roundly 7,600,000 acres. The averag 
creage of the last four years was round 
* 8,200,000 acres, an increase of only 
er cent. The average acreage of Arge 
na in the five years before the war w 
yughly 16,000,000 acres, and the avera 
sreage of the crop since the armistic 
as less than this. The average acrea 
f India in the five years before the wa 
as reported as about 30,000,000 acr: 
‘he bumper crop of this spring in Ind 
yas the expression of high yield rath 
han large acreage. In the Unit 
Btates the expansion has been mu 
reater. The average acreage of the fi 
ears before the war was about 49,000,0: 
cres,-and during the last four yea 
omething over 65,000,000, an increase 
practically one third. It is in Canad, 
owever, that the greatest relative i 
rease has taken place. The avera 
creage of the last four years was pra: 
cally double that of the five years | 
ore the war, representing an increme: 
f roundly 10,000,000 acres. 
Moreover, even a casual survey of t 
iternal agricultural conditions in the 
yuntries reveals marked differences ai 
scting prospects for expansion or co) 
raction. Wheat growing in Argentina 
aces realignment with the flax, corn, 
ultivated pasture land and animal ii 
ustries. Wheat growing in Australia is 
mited by a line of minimal rainfall. The 
evelopment of wheat growing in India, 
ith her highly concentrated population, 
2pends on social factors that are present 
1.no other surplus wheat producing 
yuntry. The prairie provinces of Can 
a are expanding in the direction of 
rontier wheat growing, with the added 
imulus of government funds for col 
nization of wheat growers in connec 
on with a broad national policy. On the 
ther hand, with the exception of certain 
reas, the United States is passing out of 
ontier wheat farming into the wheat 
arming of crop rotation and diversified 
zriculture. In regard to the internal 
osition of agriculture, therefore, the 
heat surpluses of these countries do 
ot stand on the same level. A continua 
on of the decline in wheat acreage ma) 
e expected in Argentina, under present 
nditions, but at a moderate rate. The 
1ange promises to be slower in Australia, 
nd may not occur in India, where ir 
eased crops may be absorbed in e1 
irged domestic consumption. In Canada 
he tendency to increased acreage 
trong, even in spite of the low prices of 
‘heat in the international markets of tl 
orld. In the United States the presen! 
uestion is how rapidly the relative acr« 
ge will be readjusted downwards. 
Certain additional points of contra: 
eserve mention, although it is not pos 
ible to present these differences i 
antitative terms. On the average, th 
land hauls of export wheats vary great 
The Argentine and Australian whea 
‘nds lie fairly close to the seaboard 
ose of Canada and the United State 
‘e distant. The ocean hauls vary wide 
to the advantage of North Americ: 
t this advantage is not large when com 
ared with the differential on railwa: 
auls. The several countries operate un 
er different levels of production costs 
he land values are high ‘in the Unite« 
tates, for reasons that do not correspon 
0 peculiar advantages for wheat grow 
ng; much lower in Canada, Argentina an‘ 
ustralia. Improvements and equipmen 
re more elaborate in the United State 
hat in Canada, Argentina and Australia 
"he standard of living is higher here 
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with the inevitable result in the price of 
hired labor and the value the farmer 
laces on his own labor. 

Although in all countties there are 
great variations in production costs, there 
can be no question that the cost of grow- 
ing wheat ranges higher in our winter 
wheat and spring wheat belts, where 
wheat is a staple crop, than in the prairie 
provinces of anada, Argentina or Aus- 
tralia. Furthermore, we are further 
along on the road of agricultural land 
values. Up to the time of the war, in- 
creases in land values represented per- 
haps the largest part in the returns of 
wheat growing. From now on the wheat 
grower of the United States must secure 
his returns more largely from direct op- 
erations; he cannot expect to secure them, 
as much as formerly, as deferred com- 
pensation in increased land values. The 
wheat growers in the prairie provinces of 
Canada, in Argentina and in Australia are 
still so much farther behind on this 
road that they feel justified in the ex- 
pect: tion of reward during the next dec- 
ade or two, arising from increase in 
lan: values. To what extent the develop- 
me... of efficiency in wheat growing for 


dir. returns in this country will enable 
our /rowers remuneratively to compete 
in |’: markets of the world with growers 
in « her countries who still enjoy in much 
lar." measure the benefits of the so- 
cal unearned increment of land, is 
con -ctural. 

s our wheat possess particular 
ch teristics that accord it a premium 
st) ing in the estimation of European 
con mers? No. Australian wheat is 


soi:, but on the average of high milling 
qua ies. The low water content of the 
ave’ ge Australian wheat is a positive 


fact rv in its favor. The white wheat of 
Inv'> enjoys high esteem, particularly in 
the | nited Kingdom. The average Ar- 
ge: ine wheat is a good, straight-going 
cevcol, fully comparable to the average 
run of soft American winter wheat and 


of ‘vedium grade hard winter wheat. 
Th: better grade of hard winter wheat 
an our typical hard spring wheat are 
hiy!:!v prized in Europe for the quality 
an quantity of gluten. This they share 
wi'li the high grade hard wheat of the 


prairie provinces of Canada. Our wheat 
has no monopoly on gluten. The bread 
standards of Europe are not so high, or 


so specialized, as to make it worth while 
for European millers and bakers to pay 
premium prices on large amounts of im- 
ported wheat. For the most part, the 
breads of Europe suit the tastes of Euro- 
peans when baked from flours that repre- 
sent any reasonable mixture of 1,000,- 
000,000 bus of European wheat with 500,- 
000,000 bus of imported wheat. Our own 
standards of flour and bread are so much 
higher than those of European countries, 
viewed as a whole, that our mills must 
grind for domestic consumption the larg- 
est part of the best of our wheats. There- 
fore, by and large, the wheat and flour 
that we have to export are secondary 
grades when compared with our best, if 
not indeed positively mediocre grades. 


THE EUROPEAN VIEW 


_ No. 1 Manitoba wheat sold in Liverpool 
in 1913 on the average of about 36s per 
qr. Late in May, 1923, the price was 
a little over 48s per qr, or about 133 
per cent of the 1913 price. While we 
regard this price as low in relation to 
prices of other raw materials on the 
British market, opinion in British trading 
circles regards the price as high. On the 
other hand, the English wheat grower, 
who is receiving about 140 per cent of the 
1913 price for home grown wheat, regards 
this price as totally unremunerative, in 
view of high production costs and heavy 
taxes. European wheat growers in gen- 
eral find their price too low. The omen 
in cities find the price of bread too high, 
and contend for subsidy of bread by the 
State. Europe does not even take our 
cheap rye off our hands. When the 
prices of wheat were fixed during and 
after the war in Europe, enormous vol- 
umes of taxpayers’ money were spent in 
bread subsidies, in order that the price 
of bread could be kept down to the urban 
Wage. With free wheat and the declined 
World price, urban workers in Europe 
still find the price too high, and the con- 
test between city and country continues. 

What may be termed the mobile carry- 
over of wheat of the world, meaning b 
this the exportable surpluses in the dif- 
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ferent countries that could be shipped 
out without so reducing the distributive 
carry-over as to cause local shortage, is 
now forecast in Europe at from 200,000,- 
000 to 300,000,000 bus. Sir James Wilson 
estimates the exportable surplus carry- 
over of the world on Aug. 1, 1923, as 
equal to “37,000,000 qrs, or enough to 
meet the normal demand of all the im- 
porting countries in the world for about 
five months, without drawing on the prod- 
uce of the coming harvests.” Under these 
circumstances, expert opinion in Euro- 
pean grain circles anticipates a decline in 
wheat prices, despite low estimates of 
acreage and condition of North American 
wheat, because of the large crop prospects 
in Europe in the face of heavy world 
carry-over. The price of wheat in India 
has recently fallen to the world level 
and, despite larger consumption than be- 
fore the war, the British expect to see 
a considerable volume of Indian wheat 
adding its weight to the mobile carry- 
over. 

It is important that American produc- 
ers should envisage the trend of Euro- 
pean reasoning, whether this be con- 
firmed or refuted by future developments 
of facts. The European reasoning may 
be summarized concisely somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

The price of wheat fell last year to 
practically a dollar a bushel on the Chi- 
cago market. 

It rose during the present season as the 


| expression of the short wheat crop of 
| Europe, but has again fallen to a dollar 
| and ten cents a bushel. 


Reduction in wheat acreage in Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Roumania is more than offset by increases 
elsewhere in Europe. 

The new wheat crop in Europe will ap- 


| proximate that of 1921. 


Definite improvement in Russian wheat 


| acreage and condition is established. 


The new crop in North Africa is prom- 
ising. 

A bumper crop has just been harvested 
in India. 

Visible stocks of flour and wheat in the 
world are high. 

Aug. 1 will witness a heavy world 


, carry-over. 





A moderate reduction in acreage and 
forecast outturn in North America is 
established. 

With the sum total of these circum- 


stances, a normal crop being assumed in 


Australia and Argentina, the price of 
wheat may fall again to a dollar a bushel 
at Chicago. This represents the trend of 
European opinion, 

While some Americans, convinced that 
we must export wheat, are trying to de- 
vise means of raising the wheat price, 
Europeans are trying to induce us to 
continue to raise wheat at low price. 
Conservative European opinion recog- 
nizes indeed that a safe continuation of 
wheat supplies for Europe cannot be 
counted upon indefinitely at present 
price level. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Finally we come to the mention of gen- 
eral consideration. The United States is 
a creditor country; Canada, Argentina 
and Australia are debtor countries. The 
per capita foreign obligations of Aus- 
tralia are onerous. Argentina has bor- 
rowed heavily in the world for her de- 
velopment, and many of her industries 
are foreign owned. We have invested 
presumably over $2,000.000,000 in Can- 
ada, added to huge borrowings from 
Great Britain, and Canada is still bor- 
rowing from both sources. Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Australia are typical semi- 
exploited states in the extractive stage 
of development. The interest on capital 
imported for purposes of development 
must be paid for with commodities. One 
of the chief commodities in each country 
is wheat. Behind the export of wheat 
from Canada, Argentina and Australia 
is a force that does not operate behind 
the export of wheat from the United 
States. It is difficult to appraise the 
effect of such considerations on the ex- 
port of a particular commodity. It is 
impossible to forecast how restrictive 
upon the export of wheat will be the 
effect of our creditor position, contrasted 
with the favoring influence on the export 
of the wheat from other countries from 


‘ the fact that they are debtor states. But 


there can be no question that out of 





these situations arises a relative dis- 
ability resting on the wheat export of the 
United States. 

The relative proportion of wheat ex- 
port to total export in the different coun- 
tries is also of importance. Wheat is a 
smaller item in our international trade 
than in the international trades of the 
competing exporting countries. This re- 
duces the importance of wheat in our 
international account, relative to the po- 
sition occupied in other countries. 

It is also necessary to emphasize the 
possible influence of certain broad poli- 
cies of the United States. Restriction 
of immigration will have the cumulative 
effect of lowering the flow of remittances 
that flow from this country to Europe 
and represent purchasing power. As the 
debtor countries of Europe begin mak- 
ing debt payments to us, this may oper- 
ate against imports from us, since it 
implies that part of their export credits 
cannot be applied to the purchase of 
imports. The present tariff policy, in 
so far as it may reduce their export 
markets, tends to reduce their buying 
power here, though it is hazardous to 
make confident predictions on this point. 
If we are no longer to buy the alcoholic 
beverages of Europe, the purchase of our 
goods is made somewhat more difficult 
for her. On the other hand, increased 
readiness of American investors to ab- 
sorb European securities operates in the 
opposite direction. These several aspects 
of national policy, taken in connection 
with our new position as a creditor state, 
will have results on our foreign trade 
that cannot yet be forecasted or meas- 
ured, but so far as they affect the wheat 
movement, their effect is mainly favor- 
able. 

The decline in excess of exports, or 
the possible appearance of an excess of 
imported goods, for the present calendar 
year may theoretically be interpreted as 
aiding export of wheat from this coun- 
try, since foreign countries can purchase 
more of us if they can make payment 
with goods instead of invisible resources. 
This theoretical view is, however, modi- 
fied by the fact that the increase in our 
imports has not been from Europe, but 
rather from oriental and tropical coun- 
tries and largely in the form of raw 
materials, 

In conclusion it is necessary to em- 
phasize one broad fact. The war brought 
with it a disproportionate rate of expan- 
sion; agriculture and industry expanded 
much more than the rate of increase of 
population. Reconstruction problems in 
each country revolve about the over- 
extended plants of agriculture and in- 
dustry. The agricultural and industrial 
plants of the world were keyed up to a 
boom, and the boom has collapsed. It is 
probably not too much to say, viewed as 
a whole, that agriculture and industry 
expended during the five years of the 
war as much as they would have done 
during 10 or possibly 20 years of 
peace. Population must catch up with 
agriculture and industry, either in terms 
of census units or in terms of the stan- 
dard of living, or both. In this country 
the population is not maintaining the 
rate of increase of the last decade. In 
general the standard of living is rising 
so rapidly 4s to more than compensate 
for this, but this does not affect food- 
stuffs as much as other commodities. 
Many other parts of the world, however, 
are not even maintaining the pre-war 
standard of living. Certainly, Europe 
is not. F 

A survey of the possibilities of in- 
creased wheat consumption in the world, 
outside of the United States, indicates 
that such a movement can hardly be 
sudden, but must be gradual, depending 
on underlying economic conditions. 
Probably the adjustment must be aided, 
as has often been the case in industrial 
lines, by reduction of the inventory; in 
other words, by restriction of produc- 
tion. 

With Russia and the Balkan states off 
the market during the last three years, 
practically speaking, the bread grain 
crops of Europe, adaptations of the diet 
within Europe, and the wheat and rye 
crops of over-sea exporting countries have 
been such that the world price of wheat 
has fallen to within 30 per cent of 
the pre-war price. Brutally stated, even 
this modest increase over the pre-war 
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price has depended on crop failure, fam- 
ine, transport disorganization, industrial 
breakdown and social chaos in Russia. 
If recovery of Russia and the Balkan 
states is delayed, the American wheat 
grower may enjoy a longer lease on the 
market, but surely it is necessary for 
every American wheat grower to face the 
situation squarely. Broadly put, Europe 
cannot at present use all the Russian 
wheat peasants and all the American 
wheat growers. It is some Russian wheat 
peasants, or some American wheat grow- 
ers. 

Within a few years we expect a new 
equilibrium to be established between 
wheat production and consumption, such 
as characterized the decades before the 
war. This new equilibrium, we believe, 
will present again the upward trend of 
the curve of production and consump- 
tion. We have no illustrations available 
to convince us that the re-establishment 
of equilibrium, or the restoration of the 
upward trend of wheat, can be secured 
through legislative enactments. It will 
be a part of the development of the stan- 
dard of living of the world. 





RUSSIA’S EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Russia has exported grain and oil 
cake to Germany, reports the United 
States Agricultural representative in 
Berlin in a radiogram. The total ex- 
ports of rye amount to 11,102,000 bus, 
barley 1,745,000, and oats 689,000. In 
addition to these, 71,000 short tons of 
oil cake were exported. Russia will have 
a considerable exportable surplus of 
grain next autumn if conditions at har- 
vest are normal, according to a state- 
ment published by Broomhall, May 15, 
and credited to L. Krassin. 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


—~——_ W hea t———_ —— Rye——-. 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 


Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 


1923* 58,253 817 14 5,234 72 14 
1922 61,630 862 14 6,210 95 15 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918 59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917 - 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916. 62,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915 60,4691,026 17 3,129 654 17 
1914. 63,541 891 17 2,641 43 17 
1913 60,184 763 15 2,657 41 16 
1912 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910 45,681 635 14 2,186 35 16 
1909. 44,261 683 156 2,196 30 13 
1908. 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906 47,306 735 16 2,002 33 17 
1905 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 16 
1903 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 16 
1902. 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900. 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 165 
1899 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898. 44,055 675 15 1,643 26 16 
1897. 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896. 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894 34,882 460 13 1,946 27 14 
1893 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 16 
1890 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889. 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888 37,336 416 11 2,366 28 12 
1887 37,642 456 12 2,063 21 10 
1886 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 


1876-85t 34,144 420 12 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 

*June 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. 





Winter Wheat Crop 


Winter wheat crop of the United States in 
1923, as estimated by the Department of 


»Agriculture, on the basis of condition June 


1, compared with the figures for 1922 (De- 
cember estimated) and for the five-year aver- 
age of 1917-21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1923 1922 Av. 

WOW Tl. .c5 0% 8,129 8,678 8,381 
Pennsylvania 21,630 25,234 24,080 
Maryland ...... 8,300 9,537 10,042 
VERMORIR ccvccee 9,946 10,375 11,869 
ED. asececceces 32,207 35,224 40,238 
Indiana 32,406 29,754 34,608 
Illinois ... 56,485 53,025 46,692 
Michigan ese 15,302 14,196 14,739 
BOE weccsoseses 14,974 15,847 9,112 
Missouri ....... 44,423 38,750 43,140 
Nebraska ...... 35,972 57,15 42,245 
Kansas ........ 104,625 122,787 116,697 
Kentucky ...... 7,378 7,475 8,625 
BWORRS cciccccre 18,224 9,992 21,353 
Oklahoma ...... 41,661 31,350 47,201 
Montana ....... 4,539 6,369 6,039 
Colorado ....... 15,094 16,406 13,097 
pee 9,243 8,658 8,061 
Washington .... 35,753 23,244 23,368 
OPOMON .ccccces 19,527 16,880 15,024 
California ..... 14,635 15,308 10,043 
United States. 580,541 686,204 589,858 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS MEET 


Bedford Springs Gathering Establishes New Attendance Record for State Associations—Remarka- 
ble Business and Entertainment Programme Provided —‘“Eat More Wheat,” No- 
Dough-Time and Standard Weight Legislation Among Subjects 
Discussed—F red C. Haller Elected President 


With the largest attendance in the 
history of the organization, the fifteenth 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, held at Bedford 
Springs, June 18-20, was the best gath- 
ering ever held by the association. Not 
only was the business programme of un- 
usual ability, but the social side of the 
meeting will not soon be forgotten by 
the bakers and their friends. 

From the moment the bakers arrived 
until they left there was not a dull mo- 
ment. One had to have a pretty fair 
constitution to keep up with all the good 
things offered. Ray K._ Stritzinger, 
president of the association, may be 
truly proud of the success of this con- 
vention. He presided with tact; started 
the meetings promptly and ended them 
on time. 

Sunday, June 17, was devoted entirely 
to registration, making hotel arrange- 
ments, handshaking between old friends, 
and the forming of new acquaintances. 

Monday morning at 10:30 the first 
business session of the convention was 
held, with an attendance of approxi- 
mately 400. President Stritzinger ex- 
pressed pleasure at seeing such a goodly 
number present, and after the Rev. Al- 
bert Caldwell had offered prayer, J. C. 
West, of Bedford, on behalf of the 
mayor, extended a cordial greeting to the 
bakers and those who had come with 
them. In the absence of Past President 
I.. J. Schumaker, of Philadelphia, Presi- 
dent Stritzinger responded. 

C. C. Latus, of Pittsburgh, secretary. 
reported a total paid-up active member- 
ship of 267, with more to be added after 
the convention adjourned, 

In the absence of Treasurer George 
Fisher, of Huntington, who is travelling 
on the Pacific Coast, his report was 
read by the secretary. It contained the 
cheering news that the association has 
$3,836 in the bank. 

President Stritzinger, in his annual 
message, reviewed the activities of the 
year and showed that he had kept the 
pledge he made a year ago when elected 
president. Speaking of this pledge, he 
said: “I promised, first, that our .mot- 
to would be ‘Service’ It has been. I 
assured you, next, that nothing radical 
would be attempted. There has not 
been. I gave you my word that every 
member would have equal weight in the 
determination of policies, and that no 
member, active or associate, would be 
large enough to dictate any of our ac- 
tions. That word has been held to. I 
believe I safely can say we have kept 
faith with you.” 

Following the president’s message, the 
convention stood in silent prayer for 
one minute in memory of A. W. Bow- 
man, Somerset, and L. G. Stritzinger, 
Norristown, active members, who passed 
away during the year. 

After the appointment of committees, 
Julius Fleischmann, Albert Klopfer and 
George P. Reuter were called to the 
platform and were elected to honorary 
membership in recognition of faithful 
services rendered the bakers of Pennsyl- 
vania. Each gentleman responded fit- 
tingly, Mr. Fleischmann tracing the bak- 
ing industry back 25 years and stating 


that the next five years would bring 
about still greater changes. 
Greetings from other associations 


were brought by J. J. Nissen, Portland, 
Maine, on behalf of the New England 
Bakers’ Association; N. O. Basford, 
Marion, for the Ohio Bakers’ Associa- 
tion; William Seaman, president Berks 
County Bakers’ Association; Ralph War- 
ing, president Johnstown Bakers’ As- 
sociation; Herman Schelat, president 
Retail Bakers’ Association, Pittsburgh, 
J. H. Woolridge, Washington, secretary 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, and 
Horace W. Crider, president Western 
Pennsylvania ‘Bakers’ Association, who 
in a timely talk outlined the co-opera- 
tion existing between the bakers in the 
Pittsburgh district. 





K. W. Berens, of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Malt Extract Co., was Presented 
with a leather brief case for bringing 
in the largest number of new members 
during the year. He had a total of 46 to 
his credit, and surprised the convention 
by saying that last year he had not 
expected to be called upon to talk, but 
this year had prepared something, and 
handed the president 11 additional new 
members, with $110 to cover their year’s 
dues. Mr. Berens also won the prize at 
last year’s convention for the largest 
number of new members. 

A. E. Poad, the Fleischmann Co.’s 
sales agent at Johnstown, was given a 
platinum scarf pin for securing the sec- 
ond largest number of new members, 20 
in all. 

The ladies 


, 


auxiliary, formed some 
years ago in connection with the pro- 
posed bakers’ home, through its chair- 
man, Mrs. Theodore Brenecke, of Phila- 
delphia, announced that its treasurer 
had $83 which it wanted to dispose 
of, and this was put into a special chari- 
ty fund of the association. 

President Stritzinger then turned the 
meeting over to S. S. Watters, of Pitts- 
burgh, senior governor of the American 
Bakers’ Association, who presided while 
the American Bakers’ Association and 
Institute of Baking were under discus- 
sion. Mr. Watters opened the subject 
by outlining the work of the American 
Institute of Baking and what the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association is doing, and 
concluded his remarks by saying that 
where there is the proper spirit of co- 
operation, bakers turn out 100 per cent 
to conventions. 

Following Mr. Watters came Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, secretary of the American 
Bakers’ Asseciation, who not only 
brought greetings from that body, but 
also explained in detail the workings of 
the national body and stated that the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association was 
the first body to tie up with the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association under the new 
arrangement of paying dues through a 
state or group organization. He con- 
cluded his talk by reviewing his recent 
trip to the Pacific Coast and told how 
the bakers in that part of the country 
are becoming better organized. 

Ellwood M. Rabenold, counselor for 
the American body, was called upon by 
acting President Watters, and urged the 
Pennsylvania bakers to appoint a com- 
mittee to represent them at the next 
annual convention at French Lick 
Springs in September. He also went 
into details as to how the bakers could 
build their state associations so as to 
lead up to a greater and bigger national 
association. 

John C. McAlpine, of Philadelphia, 
took the bakers to task for not support- 
ing their trade associations, and pre- 
dicted that the day is not far distant 
when every city of any size will sup- 
port a bakers’ club, where members of 
the trade and others connected with it 
can have their headquarters while away 
from home on business or pleasure. 

It was unanimously agreed that cer- 
tain sections of the bylaws and constitu- 
tion should be so changed as to permit 
the sending of delegates to the annual 
conferences of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 

George S. Ward, president of the 
Ward Baking Co., told of the research 
work now being carried on by his com- 
pany. He stated that the Ward Baking 
Co. was a pioneer in this field and that 
while it has obtained some gratifying 
results, pioneers in any industry must 
expect disappointments and it has met 
with some, but is carrying the work on 
to a successful conclusion. He cited 
how important these results will be to 
the baking industry when thoroughly 
established. Mr. Ward’s remarks were 
timely and, coming from a man of his 


‘standing, carried additional weight. 


Vice President Fred C. Haller, of 





Pittsburgh, asked George S. Ward and 
Christian Gunzenhauser to escort Mrs. 
Ray K. Stritzinger, wife of President 
Stritzinger, to the platform, and then 
called upon Albert Klopfer, who re- 
quested Guy A. Thomas and George P. 
Reuter to convey a special package from 
the rear of the hall to the platform. 
Announcing that President and Mrs. 
Stritzinger were celebrating their tenth 
wedding anniversary on June 18, on be- 
half of the Pennsylvania bakers, Mr. 
Klopfer presented them with a beautiful 
silver service. President Stritzinger, 
overcome with emotion, fittingly re- 
sponded, and Mrs. Stritzinger thanked 
the bakers for the good things said about 
her husband. This brought to a close 
the first day’s business session. 

The second business session was start- 
ed promptly Tuesday morning, with the 
hall filled. The session was opened with 
a few songs, C. P. Oliver, of the Ward 
Baking Co., presiding at the piano, with 
Horace W. Crider, of Homestead, lead- 
ing the singing. The first speaker was 
the Hon. Royal Meeker, state commis- 
sioner of labor and industry, who had 
for his subject “Hygiene and Safety.” 

“The Public Welfare” was ably han- 
dled by Ellen C. Potter, commissioner 
of public welfare, Pennsylvania, who 
urged bakers to contribute to the public 
welfare by producing a better loaf of 
bread so the housewife could have more 
time for the community’s welfare. She 
concluded by advocating a coarser bread 
for growing children. 

The Hon. James Foust, commissioner 
of foods, Pennsylvania, had for his sub- 
ject “Publicity as It Affects the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association.” 

The next speaker, well known to the 
baking industry throughout the country, 
was introduced as the Hon. Ellwood M. 
Rabenold, 
Bakers’ Association and a member of 
the New York state senate, who had a 
timely message on “The Profession of 
Baking.” The senator carried his audi- 
ence through the various cycles of the 
baking industry and urged that more 
intelligence be applied, which means 
more learning. 

An address, “Modern Bakery Clean- 
ing Problems,’ was handled by J. F. 
Tonn, sales manager of the Oakley 
Chemical Co., who gave the bakers much 
good advice on how to clean pans, racks 
and their shops. 

“Excessive Production Costs and Their 
Correction” was considered by Gerald 
Billings, president of the Dependable 
Products Co., Cleveland, who gave the 
bakers advice on how to remedy evils 
on production costs. 

The last speaker at the second busi- 
ness session was Charles P. Oliver, sales 
manager research products department, 
Ward Baking Co. who chose for his 
paper “Bread Faults, Their Causes and 
Cures.” 

Greetings were read from the Cana- 
dian Cake and Bread Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, inviting all to attend its annual 
convention at Toronto in October. 

G. A. Stuart, wheat expert, Pennsyl- 
vania department of agriculture, ad- 
dressed the assembly on “Better Wheat.” 
He said 10,000,000 bbls flour are used 
annually in Pennsylvania, 5,000,000 of 
which are made by Pennsylvania millers. 
He added that his department has under- 
taken to help the farmer raise better 
wheat, so Pennsylvania millers can pro- 
duce a better flour and Pennsylvania 
bakers can blend it with other hard 
wheat flours and make a better loaf of 
bread. In conclusion, he informed the 
bakers that the State College, at Belle- 
fonte, had an appropriation of $100,000 
to carry on this work. 

he final session was under way June 
20, at 9:30 a.m., with the hall again 
filled. President Stritzinger presented 
to the meeting Michael Baker, of Pitts- 
burgh, father of the Seven Baker Broth- 
ers, who operate a large plant in that 
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city. Mr. Baker gave a number of 
reminiscences of his connection with the 
baking industry for the past 50 vears, 
and received a great ovation at the con 
clusion of his talk. 

The “Eat More Wheat” address by, 
Guy A. Thomas, director of the Wash 
burn-Crosby Co., was the first one at 
the final session, and Mr. Thomas, in 
his usual forceful manner, outlined thi 
object of this campaign. He told thx 
bakers that enthusiastic interest is hy 
ing manifested in the campaign, and 
that millions of dollars are being spen 
in putting it over. The campaign is e: 
tirely unselfish in its motive, and has fo 
its purpose the creation of a larger co: 
sumption of breadstuffs in this country. 

Dr. R. E. Lee, of the Fleischmann Co 
followed Mr. Thomas with an enlighten 
ing paper on the new dough metho 
which is taking the baking industry 
storm. His subject was “The No-Douy! 
Time Process.” 

Fred H. Frazier, vice president of | 
General Baking Co., New York, rece 
a great ovation. He had as his subj 
“Who Is My Neighbor?” and inter: 
gled his remarks with a number of ¢: «i 
stories. 

“Raisin Bread” was handled in i 
able manner by Hugh M. Powell, divi- »n 
manager, Virginia district, Sun \) id 
Raisin Growers. He concluded his 
marks by saying he hoped raisins wo.:\d 
be so cheap later on that bakers cv .d 
use them instead of sugar in their p. 
uct, 

The last addiess was made by the I10n. 
W. B. McGrady, chief of the bureau oi 
standard weights and measures, de). + 
ment of internal affairs, Pennsylvania, on 
“The Demand for Standard Weight | 
islation.” Mr. McGrady advocated ac\:)))- 
tion of standard weights, and _ pointed 
to the model bread bill adopted by 
United States Weights and Measures 
Officials at their annual conference in 
May. He said if bakers do not tike 
the initiative in advocating bread levis 
lation some one else would, and bakers 
might get laws that would not suit then 

Mr. McGrady’s paper was followed |\y 
a lively discussion, participated in} 
George S. Ward, Senator Rabenoid, 
Ralph D. Ward, Horace Crider and 
others. The following legislative coi 
mittee was then appointed to work with 
the chief of the bureau of standiri 
weights and measures: William F 
hofer, Philadelphia, R. D. Ward, Pi 
burgh, Horace W. Crider, Homeste:«, 
William Seaman, Hamburg, Willis 
Deininger, Philadelphia, H. F. Faus 
nacht, Johnstown, and Benjamin A))!e. 
Sunbury. 

The incoming president, in a reso! 
tion, was instructed to appoint a con 
mittee to work with the officials of Stute 
College in the development of better 
Pennsylvania wheat. 

The election of officers resulted as fv! 
lows: president, Fred C. Haller, Pitts 
burgh; vice president, Charles E, Guny 
enhauser, Lancaster; treasurer, George 
W. Fisher, Huntington. Executive co- 
mittee: William Seaman, Hamburg, ::1(! 
S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh. The hod 
overs on the executive committee «re 
S. R. Morningstar, Phillipsburg, FE. lt. 
Braun, Pittsburgh, J. F. Schofer, Re: 
ing, and C. J. Layfield, Scranton. C. © 
Latus was retained us secretary, w ‘!i 
Bedford Springs being selected agin, 
for next year’s convention. 

L. J. Schumaker, of Philadelphia, p. st 
president of the association, instal!:d 
the new officers. He made a brief +: 
in which he said his prosperity da! 
from the time he began to attend ¢ 
ventions and to absorb the lessons dra\ 1) 
from the experience of others. 

The committee appointed to draft ‘ 
code of ethics requested more time. ‘|! 
committee consists of Fred C. Hallc. 
Pittsburgh, J. E. Schaible, Easton, |. 
Rousch, Beaver, C. J. Layfield, Scra 
ton, and H. T. Stewart, Sharon. 

Horace W. Crider called Albert Klo 
-fer, editor of Bakers’ Weekly, to t! 
platform and presented him with a go' 
watch chain and knife in recognition 
services rendered the association. M' 
Klopfer fittingly responded. 

The following resolutions were the 
adopted: 

That this association become incorpo 
rated under the laws of the common 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

That the constitution be amended t 
read: “The executive committee shal 
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also have the power and duty to desig- 
nate the representative or. representa- 
tives to attend the annual or any special 
meeting of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation on behalf of this association, 
and there cast the vote or votes which 
this association may have in the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, according to 
such instructions as the executive com- 
mittee may give. 

A new constitution and bylaws are to 
be prepared before the next annual con- 
vention, which shall express the federa- 
tion idea of organization, recognizing 
all existing associations within the state 
by representation upon the board of 
directors. The following is to be in- 
serted: “and such regular or associate 
membership may be terminated upon 
like vote after notice.” 

With the adoption of the customary 
resolutions thanking all for helping make 
the convention the success it was, the 
new officers pledging their support and 
the entire meeting rising and pledging 
their support to the new administration, 
the convention ended. 


ENTERTAIN MENT 


Qn every hand one heard expressions 
of praise for the entertainment com- 
mittee, of which George P. Reuter, vice 
president of the Malt-Diastase Co., New 
York, was chairman, As a token of ap- 
preciation of the splendid work done by 
Mr. Reuter the association made him an 


honorary member. 
fhe entertainment began with a mas- 
querade ball on Monday night, which 


served to get everybody acquainted. It 
was in charge of Robert W. Griggs, and 


wa- known as Eastern Night. 
esday night or Central Night, was 
de-'znated as “A Night in Reno,” under 


the suspices of the Central Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association. Thomas Ashbridge 
we: chairman. A veil of mystery had 
shrouded this affair, and the event ex- 
ceeded anticipations. The hall was beau- 
tifully decorated, giving an artistic set- 
ting to the surroundings. 

\Vednesday evening, “A Night in Bo- 
hemia,” under the direction of Harry 
C, Elste, was preceded by a dinner, with 
a comedian acting as head waiter. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, the party adjourned 
to the ballroom, where the fun making 
was continued by a troupe of dancers 
imported for the occasion. 

In addition to the set programme of 
social affairs, card parties, riding and 
golf added to the pleasantry of the 
week, 

ATHLETIC CONTESTS 


In the tennis exhibition David O’Laugh- 
lin, boy champion of the United States, 
won over’ Dr. J. C. Sloan, of Johns- 
town, Pa. 

In the golf tournament the following 
came out victorious and received hand- 
some prizes: Pennsylvania bakers: R. 
D. Ward, Pittsburgh, first, the Julius 
Fleischmann silver loving cup; H. M. 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh, second, silver 
tray, cut glass pitcher and half dozen 
cut glasses; third, Charles Hoffman, 
Pittsburgh, cut glass decanter. 

The successful allied tradesmen in the 
golf tournament included R. T. Hamble- 
ton, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., who 
received the George S. Ward silver lov- 
ing cup; H. A. Lockwood, of the Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., second, silver smoking 
set; E. P. Mitchell, of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., third, cut glass decanter. 

Visiting bakers awarded prizes in the 
golf tournament included Jess Barber, 
T. C. Hill Baking Co., Trenton, N. J., 
silver water pitcher; Richard Meyer, 
Consumers’ Baking Co., Paterson, N. J., 
silver humidor; Harry D. Tipton, Shults 
Bread Co., New York, silver pocket flask. 

I’, H. Stephens, secretary New York 
Bakers’ Club, won low gross score, 80, 
and received two silver candlesticks. 
Mrs. Frank Nye, New York City, a 
visiting lady, captured low net medal 
score, and was awarded a set of sherbet 
glasses, trimmed with silver. 

The above prizes, with the exception 
of the two loving cups, were bought with 
money donated by allied industries. 


CONVENTION NOTES 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Tepresentative was W. I. Kaufman. 

Walter Balch, of Bernhard Stern & 

Sons, Inc., gave away big lead pencils. 

M. Lee Marshall, Chicago, of the 

United Bakeries Corporation, attended. 


men were C, S. 
O. Weis- 


Hubbard Oven Co. 
Sharp, H. C. Hett and F. 
mantel, 

J. T. Doolin and Bruce Dodson, Jr., 
were present from the Reciprocal Ex- 
change. 

J. A. Swindell, Roy P. Purchase and 
C. E. Mounts represented the Com- 
mander Mill Co. 

William F. Grimm, J. F. Dorsey and 
E. B. Nicolait represented the Quality 
Bakers of America. 

The Red Wing Milling Co. representa- 
tives were C. H. Bollinger, A. D. Achen- 
son and Marshall Holt. 

The Worcester Salt Co. representa- 
tives were C, L. Archbald, H. H. John- 
ston, and Lewis Keoner. 

J. G. Faulkner, F. H. Minnis and J. 
B. Daugherty took care of the King 
Midas Milling Co. interests. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was rep- 
resented by D. K. Yerxa, Hugh Brown, 
I. E. Maghram and R. A. Potter. 

R. E. Williams, well known in flour 
circles, has re-engaged in the flour bro- 
kerage business in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Burt Anthony, president Anthony 
Baking Co., Rochester, N. Y., with J. 
K. Grattan, drove to the convention. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. representa- 
tives were W. R. Frazier, W. H. Crom- 
bie, C. R. Troutner and E. O. Ross. 

A. C. Krumm Sons & Co., Philadelphia, 
have added about $15,000 worth of new 
machinery to their macaroni factory. 

G. C. Semler, Fleischmann Co., is trav- 
elling demonstrator in the Potomac 
States territory, coming from Chicago. 

From the Minneapolis Milling Co. 
came Martin Luther, manager, G. A. 
Elliott, James Rogers and G. W. Walker. 

J. R. Matthews and R. R. Sanborn 
provided a supply of song books from 
the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. 

N. O. Basford, Marion, president, and 
W. H. Shaffer, Cincinnati, secretary, of 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association, were pres- 
ent. 

The Hubbard Milling Co. sent H. S. 
Lewis, W. C. Smith, Warren Dry and 
H. H. Miller, who distributed tape meas- 
ures. 

Liberty Yeast Co. representatives were 
in charge of R. E. Brierley, vice presi- 
dent, and included H. E. Platt and Fred 
Derby. 

From the H. H. King Flour Mills Co. 
came Don Graham, sales manager, W. 
J. Griffiths, Charles Wolfender and H. 
C. Smith. 

The Jesse C. Stewart Co. representa- 
tives were A. P. Cole, vice president, 
C. H. Garlow, E. C. Bremmer and A. C. 
Sturtevant. 

J. C. Hutchinson, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent National Pie Bakers’ Association, 
was seen in the convention hall and on 
the golf links, 

T. F. Bayha, president Wheeling (W. 
Va.) Bakers’ Club, and Frank Wilson 
and Albert Spellsburg, Clarksburg, mo- 
tored through. 

Bruce M. Warner, secretary and gen- 
eral manager Peerless Sanitary Equip- 
ment Co., La Fayette, Ind., was seen in 
the hotel lobby. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
force was made up of J. L. Walker, sales 
manager, W. C. Tench, George Gesegnet 
and Roy Burger. 

Michael Baker, father of the Seven 
Baker Brothers, Pittsburgh, was _pre- 
sented with an umbrella by the Pitts- 
burgh contingent. 

J. H. Kirk and Joseph H. Ismert were 
there from the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., and gave their friends patent pencils 
and cigar lighters. 

William Deininger, president, and 
Fred H. Frazier, vice president, of the 
General Baking Co., took an active part 
in the proceedings. 

Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co., Inc., 
was represented by W. D. Bleier, vice 
president, J. C.-Caley, W. P. Duff and 
J. H. ‘Cunningham. 

John Schoeller, Norristown, is build- 
ing a substantial addition to his bakery. 
He will install a high-speed dough mixer 
and additional ovens. 


J. F. Armstrong, sales manager, had 
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with him from the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. E. P. Mitchell, R. E. Cable, F. W. 
Lund and S. P. Wagner. 

J. J. Parlamann, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., with headquarters at Cum- 
berland, Md., left immediately after the 
convention for Minneapolis. 

John J. Nissen, president Nissen Bak- 
ing Co., and Joseph Brazier, Cushman 
Baking Co., Portland, Maine, came the 
longest distance to the convention. 

George Huber was present from Wil- 
mington, Del., and with him was Glenn 
O. Garber, Frederick, Md., vice presi- 
dent Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Sun Maid Raisin Growers’ rep- 
resentatives included C. G. Standeford, 
Hugh P. Powell, Charles Fink, Edward 
Lotzbire, H. M. Leib and Ellsworth 
Bryce. 

The Union Steel Products Co. was 
represented by George Dean, president, 
W. C. Dean and H. F. Ellis. Mr. Dean, 


Sr., continued his trip over eastern ter- 


ritory. 

Charles Schmidt, president, and Duane 
Rice, vice president, of the City Baking 
Co., Baltimore, motored over and back 
again. Mr. Schmidt had with him his 
son, Karl. 

Charles J. Allers, for years with the 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, in the 
Selex department, is now with E. F. 
Drew Co., Inc., New York, in its Shortex 
department. 

Harvey Owens, sales manager, Frank 
O. Jones and T. J. Walsh, were present 
from the Kansas Flour Mills Co., and 
remembered their many friends with gold 
vanity cases. 

E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Stanard Tilton Milling 
Co., had with him R. R. Sanborn, and 
they remembered their friends with 
pocket knives. 

The Midland Milling Co. representa- 
tives were in charge of J. W. Cain, sales 
manager, and included W. C. Douglass, 
A. D. Achenson, C. H. Bollinger and 
Marshall Holt. 

William Hess, a retired baker of 
Scranton, spent a few days at the con- 
vention. He was the active head of the 
J. E. Hess Baking Co., of that city, for 
a number of years. 

Oven men attending included J. C. 
Emley, Duhrkop Oven Co., I. J. White, 
L. J. Gehrity, Petersen Oven Co., A. F. 
Hartzell, I. J. Allan and C. E. Hartzell, 
Standard Oven Co. 

Frank Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, V. A. Cain, president Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co., and I. R. 
McGraw, Keystone Flour Co., Phila- 
delphia, took in the meeting. 

George P. Reuter, vice president Malt- 
Diastase Co., had with him his Penn- 
sylvania representative, G. A. Jahn. Mr. 
Reuter brought through three special 
Pullman cars from New York. 

P. Ballantine & Sons sent George 
Mahla; H. W. Walker and Frank Tor- 
rens represented the Dry Milk Co., and 
R. S. Hart and J. B. Kelley took care 
of the International Co. interests. 


W. J. Wilson, W. J. Wilson Co., flour, 
Philadelphia, John Matzek, Taylor Bro- 
kerage Co., Pittsburgh, F. R. Wheeler 
and W. S. Rocheford, State Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., were mill men registered. 


The Central Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation presented the retiring presi- 
dent, Ray K. Stritzinger, a gold pen 
and pencil, in recognition of his faith- 
ful services to the Pennsylvania bakers. 


Pan men seen around the convention 
were A. J. Will, August Maag Co., C. 
C. MacBurney and Arthur Katzinger, 
Edward Katzinger Co., H. D. Lockwood 
and J. Shotpaugh, Lockwood Mfg. Co. 


E. W. Long, D. A. Roush and P. J. 
Rupp were present from. Harrisburg, 
representing The Mills of Albert Lea 
Co., New Era Milling Co., and the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., respectively. 

J. B. Connell and Harry W. Powers, 
Marshall Flour Mills Co, R. E. Mc- 
Cosh, R. E. McCosh Co., J. W. Honey- 
sett, J. Vertner and Gus Werner, Mill- 
bourne Mills, were flour men registering. 


Julius Fleischmann, president Fleisch- 
mann Co., came from New York in a 
private Pullman. In his party were H. 
R. Newcomb, D. P. Woolley, Christ 
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Holmes, William Deininger and Fred 
Frazier. 

J. W. Carence and I. F. Madson rep- 
resented the Campbell Baking Co., of 
Kansas City, and claimed that where 
Paniplus is used in baking a better 
quality of bread at a lower price can 
be obtained. 

H. C. Hagerman, Allentown, flour 
broker, G. W. Bowers, Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., R. B. Wilson, Everett-Augh- 
enbaugh Co., George Dannals and John 
Guyer, Dannals Milling Co. Altoona, 
were present. 

R. Z. Spaulding, president Russell- 
Spaulding Co. Binghamton, N. Y., 
mixed with the crowd. His plant was 
recently absorbed by the General Bak- 
ing Co., and Mr. Spaulding is a director 
of the company. 

Flour men attending were C. M. Wil- 
liams, Stokes Milling Co., F. K. Pettus, 
Lincoln Buffalo Flour Mills, Inc., J. M. 


Rodgers, Richardson Bros., J. J. Fitz- 
gerald, R. D. and H. B. Thompson, 


Barber Milling Co. 

Paul Esselborn, president, and J. S. 
Holahan, Century Machine Co., F. S. 
Hoshour, Thomson Machine Co., R. M. 
Templeton, E. F. Clark and George W. 
Bowers, J. H. Day Co., were among ma- 
chinery men present. 

E. C. Jones, assistant sales manager 
Gardner Bakeries, Baltimore and Nor- 
folk, placed at each plate a sample of 
Gardner’s famous cakes, in a neat box, 
with a card conveying the compliments 
of President Schillinger. 

J. George Smith of Smith’s Model 
bakery, Cumberland, and C. Z. Eby, 
Waynesboro, Pa., president of the Pro- 
gressive Bakers’ Association, are on a 
trip to St. Louis, attending the annual 
convention of Rotary Clubs. 

The baseball game between bakers and 
allied tradesmen was won by the bakers 
by a score of 10 to 3. Sidney Bennett, 
president Bennett Oven Co, Battle 
Creek, Mich., presented each member of 
the winning team with a pocket knife. 


A canvass of flour men and mill rep- 
resentatives revealed the fact that ap- 
proximately 25,000 bbls flour were sold, 
in lots ranging from one car to 5,000 
bbls, at a price of $5.60@6 bbl, jute, 
Philadelphia rates, for new crop Kansas. 

Flour representatives attending were 
C. Asquith, New England Flour Co., 
Boston, T. F. Cawley, Trueheart & Rus- 
sell, Baltimore, G. W. Petros, Samuel 
Bell & Son, Philadelphia, Franklin J. 
Connely, D. T. Felix and Harry May, 
Pittsburgh. 

The American Diamalt Co. had a force 
of representatives present in charge of 
W. D. Phillips, vice president. In the 
party were S. W. Fiske, Barney Rosen- 
thal, W. S. Drake and J. F. Kearney, 
who gave the men puzzles and the ladies 
vanity boxes. 

The Read Machinery Co. had a large 
force of men on the ground, with a 
mixonette and laboratory mixer on dis- 
play. In the party were O. R. Read, 
Edward Fletcher, W. H. Burham, R. C. 
Martin, W. E. Powers, Fred Thomas 
and A. C. Elias. 


E. E. Smith and J. E. Lentz were 
there from the Mauser Mill Co., which 
operates mills at Treichlers, Laurys Sta- 
tion, Northampton and Danielsville, Pa. 
Mr. Smith was formerly with the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., and has his headquar- 
ters at Scranton. 


Other mill representatives included B. 
D. Ingles, George P. Plant Milling Co; 


-A. F. Shane, W. R. Rechsteiner and W. 


P. Fisher, Quaker Oats Co, C. M. 
Thompson, Jr., Robinson Milling Co; H. 
E. Barnes and H. J. Wilhelm, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc; D. R. Stonerod 
and J. Spagnol, St. Paul Milling Co. 


Allied tradesmen taking an active part 
in the convention included H. W. Rob- 
inson, Century Machine Co., Hugo Ja- 
burg, Jr., and Samuel Baragiola, Jaburg 
Bros., Howard Gorgas, Thomson Ma- 
chine Co., W. J. Gold, Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., W. L. Wilberry, Menasha ( Wis.) 
Printing & Carton Co., J. S. Simpson, 
Peerless Bread Machine Co. 


Mill representatives were Nelson Yoke, 
Duluth-Universal Milling Co, R. E. 
Harris, Fairchild Milling Co, J. L. 
Gregg, Cannon Valley Milling Co., E. L. 
Sharer, Hormel Milling Co., J. C. Senn, 
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H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., G. A. Elliott, 
Williamson Milling Co. R. J. White, 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., and L. E. Bow- 
man, Bay State Milling Co. 

The Fleischmann Co. had a force of 
well-known men on the ground, includ- 
ing Julius Fleischmann, president, H. R. 
Newcomb, and D. P. Woolley, vice presi- 
dents, Dr. R. E. Lee, Christ Holmes, 
A. E. Poad, H. C. Elste, F. R. Young, 
J. F. Loftus, C. E. Penny, Theodore 
Brennecke, W. S. Renfrow, R. J. Witt, 
Robert Griggs, Fred Graham, Adam 
Zeigler, L. J. Weinholz, Thomas Ash- 
bridge, Edward Shields, William Seibert, 
A. J. Klein and Hunter Ritchie. 

C. W. Allen, proprietor of the Sani- 
tary bakery, Bedford, a few days pre- 
vious to the convention had his hand 
caught in a molding machine and three 
fingers were crushed. He was confined 
to the hospital during the convention, 
but his friends remembered him with 
flowers. New equipment at the Allen 
bakery includes a Triumph cake mixer, 
Peerless dough mixer and _ revolving 
proofer, Thomson molder and a white 
front Hubbard oven. A _ large auto 
truck has also been added to the delivery 
equipment. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. had a force 
of live wires on the ground, in charge 
of Guy A. Thomas. They distributed 
“Eat More Wheat” hat bands, playing 
cards, notebooks, stickers and bull’s-eyes, 
all carrying out the “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign. In the hotel lobby Mr. 
Thomas had one of the company’s new 
advertising posters displayed, Those in 
the party were D. H. Crock, W. R. Mor- 
ris, J. J. Parlamann, C. A. Diehl, W. W. 
Mucklow, A. R. Tucker, C. E. Rosen- 
berger, E. J. Byrnes, R. T. Hambleton, 
William J. Morris, Jr. 

The Ward Baking Co. had an inter- 
esting exhibit of its vitovim bread. Daily 
lectures were given, illustrated by the 
use of charts and samples of the in- 
gredients used. Cages of white mice 
were on exhibition to show the effects 
of Vitovim bread from a scientific 
standpoint. In the Ward Baking Co. 
contingent were George S. Ward, presi- 
dent, Ralph D. Ward, vice president, Dr. 
Charles Hoffman, chemist, Dr. R. M. 
Allen, in charge of the research prod- 
ucts department, C, P. Oliver, sales man- 
ager, J. Gardiner, R. A. Sherman, John 
C. Summers, Loren Ashe, D. D. Frisbie, 
and J. C. Lucier, 

J. H. Woorrince. 





ST. LOUIS BAKERS HOPEFUL 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Comparatively little 
change has taken place in the local bak- 
ing industry during the past month, al- 
though any that may have occurred has 
been for the better. The trade is quite 
hopeful, however, that the coming 30 
days will see a marked improvement, 
judging from the experience of the past. 

Bakers located at the smaller points 
in the St. Louis territory are generally 
enjoying a very active business, and ex- 
pect this to be further increased as the 
harvest season comes on. Trade with 
this class of bakers has been fairly good 
throughout the year, and little complaint 
has been heard from them. 

This market and the surrounding ter- 
ritory has been remarkably free from 
price wars during the past few months, 
and none seem to be on the horizon at 
the moment. The experience of last 
summer, when a considerable price war 
was waged both in St. Louis and south- 
eastern Missouri, has evidently had the 
effect of showing the bakers the folly of 
such encounters. 

Stocks of flour on hand in bakeries 
in this territory are remarkably low. 
The trade has been buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis for the greater part of the 
year, and this has been particularly the 
case during the last 60 or 90 days. Many 
mills are now quoting new crop flour, 
but for the most part the bakers do not 
seem inclined to make any extensive pur- 
chases on the figures quoted, although 
in many instances they have been ridic- 
ulously low. 


ILLINOIS BAKERS MEET 
The fourth annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Carterville on May 
23, with headquarters at the Lyric The- 
atre. The meeting, as usual, was well 
attended by both bakers and allied 
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tradesmen. The feature of the conven- 
tion, in addition to a number of valu- 
able addresses, was an actual baking 
demonstration in MacKellar’s bakery, 
consisting of actual mixing and baking. 


NOTES 


Wayne’s bakery in East St. Louis, IIl., 
has been sold to G. Harding. 

Charles Finninger has opened a bak- 
ery at 5485 North Union, St. Louis. 

M. Remz has bought the C. Helmer 
bakery, 3854 Louisiana Street, St. Louis. 

D. Folkert has sold his bakery, 3443 
Park Avenue, St. Louis, to G. A. Muel- 
ler. 

D. Folkert has sold his bakery, 3443 
Park Avenue, St. Louis, to G. A. Muel- 
ler. 

E. Loesche has sold his bakery, 5927 
Easton Avenue, St. Louis, to Carl Ru- 
dolph. 

Charles Finninger has opened a bak- 
ery at 5385 North Union Boulevard, St. 
Louis. 

The Fischer bakery, 5427 Southwest 
Avenue, St. Louis, has been sold to J. 
Vroack, 

A. H. Zahnweh has bought Werner’s 
bakery, Missouri and Shenandoah streets, 
St. Louis. : 

Peter Weber has purchased the H. 
Hatchman bakery, 4775 Beacon Avenue, 
St. Louis. 

Charles Goelitz recently opened the 
Arsenal bakeshop, 3305 Arsenal Street, 
St. Louis. 

Fred Walschauser has sold his shop, 
447 De Balievere Avenue, St. Louis, to 
A. Olliges. 

Joseph Lutter, 4646 North Market 
Street, St. Louis, has sold his bakery to 
W. Kuethe. 

William Klasek, 2108 South Seventh 
Street, St. Louis, has sold his bakery to 
S. Vaniszeck. 

L. Trost has sold his bakeshop, lo- 
cated at Seventh and Geyer, St. Louis, to 
George Miller. 

Jones & Loeb have purchased the G. 
Stewart bakery, 4883 Natural Bridge 
Road, St. Louis. 

A. J. Forster has taken charge of the 
I.. Rauch bakery at 4500 Natural Bridge 
Road, St. Louis. 

L. Trost has sold his bakeshop at 
Seventh and Geyer Streets, St. Louis, 
to George Miller. 

L. Kuntz has purchased the Joseph 
Stengel bakery, St. Louis, known as the 
Economy bakery. 

J. Parison has bought the branch bak- 
ery of F. Koppeis, 7308 Manchester 
Road, St. Louis. 

Joe Stengel’s bakeshop, known as the 
Economy bakery, St. Louis, has been 
sold to L. Kuntz. 

J. Parison has bought the branch bak- 
ery of F. Koppeis, 7308 Manchester 
Street, St. Louis. 

J. Burkhardt has purchased the Joseph 
Obermeyer bakery, 5538 North Market 
Street, St. Louis. 

A. H. Zahnweh has purchased Wer- 
ner’s bakery, Missouri and Shenandoah 
Streets, St. Louis. 

William Hoffman has purchased the 
A. Schumtners bakery, 3321 South Grand 
Avenue, St. Louis. 

G. Harding has purchased Wayne’s 
bakery, Twenty-fifth and Lincoln Streets, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

The bakery of A. Groebel, 600 Ten- 
nessee Street, St. Louis, has been pur- 
chased by T. J. Sagam. 

J. Heistant has purchased the Ala- 
bama bakery, 701 Bates Avenue, St. 
Louis, from A. Woehler. 

P. Hohenstein, baker, formerly at 4054 
Olive Street, St. Louis, is now located 
at 1922 East Grand Avenue. 


The Alabama bakery, 701 Bates Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, formerly owned by A. 
Woehler, has been sold to J. Heistand. 


E. Frank, formerly of Herculaneum. 
Mo., has purchased the M. Hitzhaus bak- 
ery, 1126 South Eighteenth Street, St. 
Louis. 

During the absence in Europe of L. 
Schneider, who operates a bakery at 
Nineteenth and O’Fallon streets, St. 





Louis, the plant is being managed by 
Mr. Ayres. 


J. Laezar has closed his bakeshop at 
6500 Hobart Street, St. Louis, and will 
open another in the neighborhood of 
Forty-fifth and Washington. 

Henry Kemnitzer has sold his bakeshop 
at 4403 Virginia Avenue, St. Louis, to 
O. Muehlendyck, and in the future the 
plant will be known as the Cleveland 
High bakeshop. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


RETAIL BAKERS’ SCHOOL 


Educational Feature of National Association 
to Be Continued by the Fleischmann 
Co. Without Cost to Retailer 


The Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America realized some time ago that the 
big need of the day was some practical 
method of teaching the retail bakers in 
the United States how to produce qual- 
ity goods, how to make what the trade 
wanted, and in general how to increase 
the consumption of bakers’ goods. 

After considerable thought the associ- 
ation decided that the best way it could 
prove of value to the trade was to 
carry practical schooling in better bak- 
ers’ products direct to the door of the 
retail bakers. 

With this in mind, the travelling re- 
tail bakers’ school was started. Samuel 
T. Goetz was secured as the instructor 
and the school placed in active opera- 
tion. Up to last September it had given 
instruction to approximately 600 men. 
This number includes the bakers who 
attended the various short courses, as 
well as the regular classes. One thing 
especially noticeable was the fact that 
the majority of men who attended the 
courses and the classes were first class 
bakers. These were more than satisfied 
with the post-graduate work which was 
given them by Mr. Goetz, for the brush- 
ing-up process enabled them to keep 
abreast of the times. 

The school gave the association an 
excellent opportunity to work with, and 
encourage membership in, local and state 
associations. The bakers were urged to 
become more active in their local meet- 
ings, and to tie up these local associa- 
tions with the more powerful state or- 
ganizations. This was only one of the 
services rendered through the school in 
the interest of retail bakers’ associa- 
tions. 

Another service rendered was to show 
the value of short courses at state 
conventions. Practical demonstrations 
proved to be a very good drawing card, 
and added much in the way of educa- 
tional value to these meetings. Where 
time did not permit the bakeshop equip- 
ment to be transported and set up, Mr. 
Goetz gave lectures on up-to-date mixes 
and methods of handling ingredients. 

However, although this unique method 
of taking practical work right to the 
retail baker proved in itself very suc- 
cessful, as attested by those who at- 
tended the classes, the association found 
that it was handicapped in many ways. 
It was a bigger undertaking than the 
organization with its limited finances 
could carry on to the limit of its possi- 
bilities. The proper publicity and the 
advanced work necessary to organize the 
classes in the various communities, be- 
sides the need of knowledge in routing 
equipment, all proved the need of bet- 
ter organization of the school activities. 
The financial problem itself was aug- 
mented by these difficulties, and it seemed 
as if there was no solution in sight. 

As the aim of the association was to 
conduct the school for the retail baker 
and to tax him only the minimum amount 
necessary to pay operating expenses, 
the officials of the association considered 
inviting some outside help from firms 
allied with the industry. tt wanted the 
travelling school to increase its service 
and to gradually raise the plane of the 
retail baking industry in its entirety. 
It was too great a field to be abandoned, 
and we sought help in removing the 
handicaps that the limited scope of our 
organization could not well handle. We 
wanted to make this dream come true 
and, very fortunately for the trade, we 
have found a way and a sponsor for 
this educational work that will develop 
it to the full limit of the field. 

An offer was made by the Fleischmann 
Co. to carry on the school as it has been 
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operated by the association for the bene- 
fit of the retail baker, and with the con- 
sent of the directors the association has 
accepted this offer. The obstacles which 
prevented the school from visiting and 
helping the bakers throughout the coun- 
try indefinitely have now disappeared. 
We can all realize that the operation of 
the school by the Fleischmann Co., a 
firm that always stands for quality and 
service, can accomplish everything pos- 
sible within the field of operation of 
such an educational activity. The coun- 
try-wide organization of the Fleischmann 
Co. gives ample opportunity to lend 
publicity to the venture, and the efii- 
cient traffic department is well qualiticd 
to keep the school and the equipment 
moving to its destinations without !0.; 
of time. The delays which we alw. 
faced in times past will now be ,; 
vented. 

After several conferences between |e 
office of the association and the Flei 
mann Co. the latter organization \ ry 
generously decided that the work of | \\e 
school would be placed at the disp \.l 
of the bakers of the country without | ny 
fee or charge by that company. , 

In carrying on this school the ¢ n- 
pany will not only attempt to teacl: ‘he 
retail baker how to produce better » .d- 
ucts, but will also co-operate with he 
bakers and help them put their g ds 
across to the public. 

Quality of bakery products is the im 
of the company, for they know it w. ld 
be useless to prepare advertising « \in- 
paigns for a baker whose products wild 
not, from a quality standpoint, meet the 
requirements of today. After the b> \er 
has been taught to make the Fleischn nn 
standard products he will be off-red 
their advertising and sales promo ion 
service at minimum cost. 

Thus we see that the travelling sc \ool 
is destined for even a greater success 
than it has met with up to the pre<ent 
time. Eventually every wideawake baker 
who cares enough about his business to 
see it grow and prosper will be able to 
benefit by this school. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s aim is twofold: 
first, to produce better bakery products; 
second, to sell these products by up-to- 
date merchandising methods, 

(Signed) Evcene Lirr 





PHILADELPHIA TRADE QUIET 

Puiiapetpuia, Pa.—Bakers during the 
month ending June 19 were not disposed 
to accumulate flour, but continued their 
policy of buying only to supply current 
needs. Their ideas of value were gen- 
erally below those of the mills, and they 
were in most cases able to satisfy their 
requirements with spot goods at con- 
cessions. Stocks of sugar were not large, 
but bakers were able to secure ample 
supplies at $9.25@9.90 per 100 lbs for 
granulated. 

Bakers have been good buyers of but- 
ter during the past month, especially the 
medium and lower grades. As a result 
of the season of flush production, prices 
have declined, but supplies are being well 
taken care of and the feeling at the close 
is firm on a basis of 40¢ for extra cream- 
ery, with medium and lower grades rn- 
ning from 39c down to 34c. Ladles «re 
kept well cleaned up at 3le and 33c. 
Eggs have been in good demand from 
bakers, and the latter have been criti«il 
about quality. The market closes at ic 
for good firsts, but as high as 27c is 
being paid for something very fine. 

The price of bread changed little d  r- 
ing the month, 8c being the general « \- 
ing price at retail for a 16-02 if. 
The large chain stores, however, are s: '!- 
ing a 1414-oz loaf for 5c, and this ‘5 
becoming very popular. 


NOTES 


The Superior Cake Co., Latrobe, ! 
has been chartered, with $100,000 capi 
by Joseph M. Steel. 

The National Biscuit Co. is maki 
alterations to its bakery at Broad Str 
and Glenwood Avenue, to cost $20,000. 


Samuet S. DanieE-Ls. 





MR. VARNER NOT CONCERNED 

C. H. Varner, of the Hanover (Pa. 
Steam bakery, writes that, contrary t 
an announcement appearing in Th: 
Northwestern Miller of May 30, he wa 
not concerned with the recent purchas: 
of the plant of the York (Pa.) Baking 
Co, 
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SALESMEN ADOPT GIRL 


Allied Trades Association Raising $10,000 
Fund to Educate Little Crippled Sis- 
ter—Bakers Also Interested 


The other day when John W. Burns 
was in Atlanta, at the southern conven- 
tion, little sister,—Evelyn Turner, of 
LaGrange, Ga.,—was there too. You 
know all about little sister; fell down 
two years ago and hurt her leg; blood 
poison set in and it had to be ampu- 
tated at the hip. She was adopted by 
the Allied Trades at the Savannah con- 
vention last year, and is going to be 
educated as the little sister. A fund 
was started at Savannah for that pur- 
pose; $175 or so was put into the treas- 
ury the first day. Subsequent subscrip- 
tions and the Chicago convention ran 
it up to about $500. 

Do you think the bakers would let us 
have a little sister all of our own? No, 
sir, not they. “We are going to get in 
on this little sister stuff,’ they said. 
“You travelling men get in on all of 
our fun, so you’ve got to let us in on 
the little sister stunt,” so they joined 
strong. Little Sister of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry is Evelyn's offi- 
cial title. 

The Allied Trades have about 1,500 
members, and the bakers are legion. 
j)0 you know of any other little girl 

cht years old, living between Seattle 
ind Key West, who has so many broth- 





\t the southern convention in Atlanta, 
: May, about 500 of these big brothers 
ere there; so was Evelyn, chaperoned 

her mother. If I were an artist, I 

vuld paint you a picture of little sister. 
would paint her curly brown hair, her 

licate coloring, her glorious, big blue 

yes; but it’s no use, any of the boys 
‘ho were there can tell you all about 
ler. They were all attention. 

On Allied Trades day, President Burns 
lelivered his message. Now every presi- 
lent delivers a message, but I hold that 
few of them have ever delivered one so 
full of meat as that we had from our 
John Burns. Then along came Harry 
Collins Spillman and delivered his speech, 
but you read those speeches somewhere 
else. I am telling you about little sister 
and big John Burns, 

As I was saying, when these two big 
guns of the Allied Trades had been fired 
and the smoke had lifted, John Burns 
said; “Brother Steele, you discovered 
our little sister; introduce her to the 
crowd and tell us about her.” Next the 
president told of what our little sister 
meant to our boys, how our mutual love 
for her had wiped out old differences be- 
tween men who had drifted apart. Say, 
if D. Gordon Smith hadn’t arisen and 
moved to start a $100 Club for the edu- 
cational fund, John would have had the 
boys in tears. In less than 25 minutes 
over $2,000 were subscribed, in lots from 
$100 down to $10. That makes a nice 
little nest egg, but remember it will 
take between $5,000 and $10,000 to edu- 
cate Little Evelyn, and do it right. You 
couldn’t imagine the Allied Trades do- 
ing anything half way. Remember, it 
has just been a little over 1214 months 
since she was adopted. 

The local newspaper men found out 
there was something doing, and John 
Burns had a hard time trying to dodge 
the camera men. They got him, too, sit- 
ting on a dry goods box with Evelyn 
whispering something in his ear. Can 
you beat it? Let me tell you, if you 
ever see little Evelyn or big John you 
are going to fall in love. 

Ouiver L. Sreexe. 





NEW YORK BAKERS’ CLUB 

New Yorx, N. Y.—There is no meet- 
ing of the recently formed Bakers’ Club, 
Ine., of New York, in which less than 
a score of new members is initiated. At 
the last meeting, which was held at the 
club rooms in the Fisk building, Julius 
Fleischmann suggested the appointment 
of a committee to look for a suitable 
building which might be rented or ac- 
quired as a club house. This committee 
was at once appointed, headed by Henry 
R. Newcomb. ; 

At the same meeting the following 
new members were admitted: Joseph 
Bambrick, of the Newark Paraffine & 
Parchment Paper Co.; Robert L. Corby, 
of the Fleischmann Laboratories; Joseph 
C. Emley, of the Duhrkop Oven Co.; 





S. W. Fiske, of the American Diamalt 
Co.; Edward C. Fletcher, of the Read 
Machinery Co.; Julius Freeman, of the 
Thomson Machine Co.; K. V. Haight, of 
the Manufacturers’ Purchasing Corpora- 
tion; George A. Hoernle, of the Ward 
Baking Co. 

Other recent new members are: J. 
Edwin Hopkins, McCormick Co.; W. E. 
Howard, Howard Baking Corporation; 
Thomas L. Jordan, P. Ballantine & Sons; 
George A. Krug, Shults Bread Co.; J. 
Lowe, Joe Lowe Co., Inc.; John A. Mac- 
Arthur, Williams’ bakery; Richard 
Meyer, Consumers’ Baking Co.; T. E. 
Newcomb, Fleischmann Co.; Charles P. 
Oliver, Ward Baking Co.; John C. 
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convenient loose leaf form and contains 
complete information and illustrations 
of labor-saving machines for the baking 
industry. The company will be glad to 
send a copy of the catalogue to any one 
interested in same. 





NOTES OF THE ALLIED TRADES 

I, T. Brady, for years district manager 
for the Fleischmann Co. in the Boston 
district, has retired, and has been suc- 
ceeded by Corwin Wickersham. 

H. W. Robinson, manager of the 
Fleischmann Co., of California, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, recently 
spent some time in New York. 

William F. Grimm has moved his office 


on 


AQ 


. “apes: 











John W. Burns and Evelyn Turner, the Little Sister of the Allied Trades Association 


Schinkel, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co.; William Schomaker, Shults Bread 
Co.; Charles Sharp, Hubbard Oven Co.; 
John J. Traynor, Fleischmann Co.; F. 
Tilney, General Baking Co.; G. Warren 
Wheeler, Bakers’ Review; R. A. Willett, 
American Cotton Oil Co.; Daniel P. 
Woolley, Fleischmann Co.; A. J. Zam- 
pieri, Zampieri Bros.; W. P. Duff and 
E. H. Ford, Joseph Baker Sons & Per- 
kins Co., Inc.; Charles E. Larsen, Larsen 
Baking Co. 

Among nonresident members are 
George E. Dean, Union Steel Products 
Co., Albion, Mich.; Alton. Hathaway, 
C, F. Hathaway & Sons, Boston; Arthur 
Katzinger, Edward Katzinger Co., Chi- 
cago; Harry A. Lockwood, Lockwood 
Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati; Anthony 
J. Will, August Maag Co., Baltimore; 
Charles Schmidt, City Baking Co., Balti- 
more; Robert W. Wallace, J. H. Day 
Co., New York. 

. i Bruno C. Scuminr. 





JABURG BROTHERS CATALOGUE 
Jaburg Bros., Inc., 10 Leonard Street, 
New York City, has just issued a new 
machinery catalogue which it is distribut- 
ing to the trade. It is gotten up in a 


headquarters from 80 West Fortieth 
Street to 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City. Mr. Grimm is connected with 
the Quality Bakers of America. 

W. R. Butler, for many years with the 
Edward Katzinger Co., is now the local 


representative at Chicago for the John’ 


Layton Co., Inc., of New York City. 
Mr. Butler is in charge of the sales of the 
frozen egg department of this company, 


He recently made a trip to Minneapolis’ 


and St. Paul, where he called on the bak- 
ing trade. 





FLOUR MAN SIGNALLY HONORED 

D. H. Crock, for eight years manager 
of the Wheeling (W. Va.) office of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., has been trahs- 
ferred to Pittsburgh, and will be in 
charge of both territories. Prior to 
leaving Wheeling, the bakers of that 
city presented him with a gold watch, 
chain and knife, suitably engraved. The 
presentation was made by T. F. Bayha, 
president of the Wheeling Bakers’ Club. 





F. G. PARRY MADE MANAGER 
Cincinnati, On1o.—F. G. Parry, who 
has been in the employ of the Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, for the past 
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10 years, and has acted as manager of 
its bulk crisco department since the res- 
ignation of B. B. George, was on June 
20 permanently appointed to that posi- 
tion. ; 

A. S. Purves. 





FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 





High Court Holds That a Food Manufacturer 
Is Not Liable to the Ultimate Con- 
sumer Unless at Fault 


A crisis in the legal relations of mill- 
ers and bakers lately passed without 
attracting the full attention throughout 
the country that its importance war- 
ranted. An attempt was made to so 
far extend legal principles as to make a 
food manufacturer an absolute insurer 
that no foreign or unwholesome sub- 
stance would find its way into his prod- 
uct. 

It was previously well-settled law that, 
as between immediate buyer and seller, 
the seller might be held liable for injur- 
ies resulting from the presence of such 
substances, on a theory of implied war- 
ranty. It was equally well settled that 
a manufacturer might subject himself 
to an ultimate consumer, not buying di- 
rectly from him, on a theory of negli- 
gently permitting the foreign or un- 
wholesome substance to be present, or by 
a contract of warranty plainly intended 
to operate for the benefit of the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Counsel for plaintiff in the case of 
Chysky vs. Drake Bros. Co., Inc., con- 
ceived that the law should be stretched 
to make the food manufacturer an im- 
plied insurer of the perfect safety of 
his product. A trial court approved the 
idea, and so did the appellate division 
of the New York supreme court on 
judgment in plaintiff's favor being pre- 
sented for review. But the court of 
appeals of the state ruled that the re- 
sponsibility of food manufacturers 
should not be so extended. 

To the New York State Wholesale 
Bakers’ Association, through its attor- 
neys, Messrs, Rabenold & Scribner, is to 
be ascribed credit for making to the 
court of appeals a strong presentation 
of reasons why the law should not be 
stretched. 

Plaintiff, a lunchroom worker in New 
York City, asked her employer for a 
piece of cake. He cut off a slice for 
her, and while she was eating it a piece 
of wire stuck into her gum. A jury 
awarded her a verdict against defend- 
ant, the baker of the cake, and the award 
was approved by the appellate division 
of the New York supreme court. 

The piece of wire resembled a phono- 
graph needle, but was not a nail and 
did not resemble any of the material 
used in the bakery’s sieves, containers, 
or anything the manager had seen in his 
experience of 14 years at the plant. 

Plaintiff’s claim was not based on any 
charge of negligence in the manufacture 
or handling of the cake by defendant 


-in such way as to permit the piece of 


wire to become imbedded in the cake. 
It rested on a theory that in marketing 
the cake defendant impliedly warranted 
to its consumers, as well as to its buyer, 
that the cake was wholesome and in 
proper condition, and the appellate di- 
vision ruled that there might be a re- 
covery on that theory. 

The trial court permitted the defend- 
ant to show that care was taken in its 
baking processes to exclude foreign sub- 
stances, but ruled that exercise of rea- 
sonable care could not avoid liability 
for breach of an implied warranty that 
the cake was wholesome, etc. 

The wholesale bakers’ association was 
permitted to intervene in the contro- 
versy and to present argument through 
its attorneys why the court of appeals 
should reverse the holding of the lower 
courts in the case. 

Six of the seven judges of the court 
of appeals concurred in an opinion read- 
ing, in part, as follows: 

“In Race vs. Krum, 222 N.Y. 410, we 
held that, accompanying all sales by a 
retail dealer of articles of food for im- 
mediate use, there is an implied war- 
ranty that the same is fit for human 
consumption. We did not consider or 
pass upon, as will appear from the opin- 
ion, whether such a warranty existed in 
the case of hotel proprietors or those 
engaged in a similar business. The cause 
of action arose before section 96 of the 
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personal property law took effect. 
(Cons. Laws, Chap. 41.) 

“In the present case the cause of ac- 
tion arose after the section took effect. 
This section provides that ‘there is no 
implied warranty or condition as to the 
quality or fitness for any particular pur- 
pose of goods supplied under a contract 
to sell or a sale, except as follows: 
(1) Where the buyer, expressly or by 
implication, makes known to the seller 
the particular purpose for which the 
goods are required, and it appears that 
the buyer relies on the seller’s skill or 
judgment (whether he be the grower 
or manufacturer or not), there is an im- 
plied warranty that the goods shall be 
reasonably fit for such purpose.’ | This 
provision appears in the uniform sales 
act now in force in many states. ] 

“If there be any liability, therefore, 
it must be under this section, and the 
jury was so instructed. 

“In Rinaldi vs. Mohican, 225 N.Y. 70, 
where the cause of action arose after 
the section of the personal property law 
quoted took effect, we held ‘that the 
mere purchase by a customer from a re- 
tail dealer in foods of an article ordi- 
narily used for human consumption does 
by implication make known to the ven- 
dor the purpose for which the article 
is required. Such a transaction stand- 
ing by itself permits no contrary infer- 
ences.’ 

“Under the section of the personal 
property law referred to and the Rinaldi 
case, an action may be maintained to 
recover damages caused by the breach of 
an implied warranty in the sale of food 
to a consumer for immediate consump- 
tion. Whether this warranty extends to 
a wholesaler was expressly reserved in 
the Rinaldi case, but is now squarely 
presented. 

“The plaintiff received the cake from 
her employer. By reason of its condi- 
tion it was not fit for human consump- 
tion. Her employer bought the cake 
from the defendant. Is it liable to the 
plaintiff for the injury sustained? We 
do not think so. If there were an im- 
plied warranty which inured to the bene- 
fit of the plaintiff it must be because 
there was some contractual relation be- 
tween her and the defendant, and there 
was no such contract. She never saw 
the defendant and, so far as appears, 
did not know from whom her employer 
purchased the cake. 

“The general rule is that a manufac- 
turer or seller of food, or other articles 
of personal property, is not liable to 
third persons, under an implied war- 
ranty, who have no contractual relations 
with him, The reason for this rule is 
that privity of contract does not exist 
between the seller and such third per- 
sons, and unless there be privity of con- 
tract, there can be no implied warranty. 
The benefit of a warranty, either ex- 
press or implied, does not run with a 
chattel on its resale, and in this respect 
is unlike a covenant running with the 
land so as to give a subsequent pur- 
chaser a right of action against the 
original seller on a warranty. 

“It may be assumed that under cer- 
tain facts and conditions the manufac- 
turer of an article would be liable to a 
third person, even though no contractual 
relation existed between them, if the 
article sold were negligently prepared 
or manufactured. (MacPherson _ vs. 
Buick Motor Co., 217 N.Y. 382, and au- 
thorities there cited; Williston on Sales, 
sec. 244; Thompson vs. Quaker Oats Co., 
239 Mass. 147; Gearing vs. Berkson, 223 
Mass. 257; Tomlinson vs. Armour & Co., 
75 NwJ.L. 748; Johnson vs. Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., 261 Fed. 877; Haley vs. 
Swift & Co., 152 Wis. 570.) 

“But the recovery in the present case 
was not based upon the negligence of 
the defendant. Plaintiff limited her 
right to recover to a breach of war- 
ranty. She specifically stated in her bill 
of particulars ‘such breach of warranty 
by defendant she makes the issue in this 
action.” I have not been able to find 
any authority, in this state at least, which 
would permit a recovery upon that 
ground, and the great weight of authori- 
ty in this country and England is di- 
rectly to the contrary. (See Ketterer vs. 
Armour & Co., 247 Fed. 921, and authori- 
ties there cited.) 

“The judgments appealed from, there- 
fore, should be reversed and the com- 
plaint dismissed, with costs in all courts.” 

Because the court of appeals disposed 
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of the case with comparative brevity, 
and because the brief filed in that court 
by Rabenold & Scribner was a notably 
able presentation of argument against 
making a food manufacturer an implied 
warrantor to ultimate consumers, and 
an argument which well may be fol- 
lowed in the courts of other states where 
the same question may arise in the fu- 
ture, we give below an abstract of the 
brief: 

The first point presented in the as- 
sociation’s brief is that “the manufac- 
turer’s duty to a consumer or user, who 
is not his vendee, has always been held 
to depend on the settled principles which 
govern liability” for wrongful conduct. 
It is shown that the courts have gen- 
erally decided that before a manufac- 
turer can be held liable for injury to a 
person not in contractual relations with 
him it must appear that the manufac- 
turer has been negligent in marketing 
a thing of danger, or has been guilty of 
deceit. 

It is noted that until about 10 years 
ago all suits brought by consumers of 
food on account of injuries in its use, 
on a theory of the existence of an im- 
plied warranty, were brought against the 
purveyor from whom the plaintiff 
bought. Such actions as were brought 
against the manufacturer by a consumer 
who had no dealings with the manufac- 
turer were brought on the theory of 
negligence. Decisions are cited in the 
brief, showing that the courts of other 
states, including Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Kansas, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
Alabama, Georgia and Illinois, have uni- 
formly held that negligence of a manu- 
facturer is a vital element in determin- 
ing his liability for injuries to third per- 
sons. 

Reliance is placed upon a statement 
in a decision of the New York court of 
appeals that there was no known “prin- 
ciple on which one can be compelled to 
indemnify another for loss unless it is 
based upon contractual obligation or 
fault.” It is conceded in the brief that 
“on the defendant’s sale to the dealer 
there was an implied warranty of quality 
which, because of the presence of the 
foreign substance in the cake, was 
breached at the time of that sale. The 
damages for such breach were then no 
more than the price of that loaf of 
cake.” 

But, because a warranty, whether ex- 
press or implied, is of a contractual na- 
ture, and because defendant did not con- 
tract with plaintiff, it is argued that 
there can be no liability in a case of this 
kind on the theory of a breach of im- 
plied warranty. Numerous decisions are 
cited in support of the proposition that 
a warranty of personal property does 
not operate in favor of some third per- 
son to whom the buyer may transfer the 
property. The brief adds: 

“There is nothing in food sales or in 
the specific sale in this record to show 
this essential factor to the consumer’s 
right of suit—an intent by the parties 
to the original sale that he should have 
such a right. The terms of the sale by 


. the defendant to the dealer were silent 


as to quantity. The statute gave the deal- 
er, as the buyer, an implied warranty of 
merchantability and fitness for his pur- 
pose, which was to sell for consumption; 
so that the defendant necessarily -war- 
ranted to the dealer the fitness of the 
cake for consumption. 

“Such warranties were necessary for 


. the protection of the dealer, and were 


vouchsafed to him, as the buyer, by the 
statute. Neither he nor the defendant 
had any intention or desire to give the 
public, or even the dealer’s immediate 
customers, any rights in the transaction. 
If some one should thereafter be hurt 
in eating the cake, the dealer might or 
might not be liable. In either contin- 
gency all considerations of self-interest 
on the dealer’s part were satisfied by 
the implied warranty by which the de- 
fendant was bound to indemnify him... . 

“There is no difference in the custom 
of this business from that of any other 
business of marketing merchandise; each 
person who receives the xds ‘makes 
claim on the person from whom he got 
them, according to the particular terms 
and circumstances of the transaction be- 
tween them.” 

Reference is made to the decision 
handed down in 1920 by the Iowa su- 
preme court in the case of Davis vs. 
Van Camp Packing Co., 189 Iowa, 775. 


There the court held that the duty to 
use care in manufacturing food might 
be treated as a warranty resting the 
conclusion on the sacredness of human 
life. But the association’s brief notes 
that the cases relied upon by the court 
to sustain the position involved negii- 
gence or relationship between buyer and 
seller, or both. Proceeding, the brief 
says: 

“With the field covered, as it is al- 
ready, by the law of implied warranty 
as between the immediate parties, over- 
lapped and supplemented by the law of 
negligence as between manufacturer 
and user, is there any legal or practical 
justification for adopting a further spe- 
cial rule in food cases of absolute lia- 
bility of a manufacturer and user, who 
has been the victim of an inevitable ac- 
cident, and who for some reason may 
not have, or may prefer not to assert, 
a remedy against his vendor? .. . 

“This court has consistently rejected 
claims based on the theory that liability 
can be sufficiently established simply by 
identifying the defendant as the owner 
of the property or business with which 
the plaintiffs injury has some physical 
connection. .. . 

“Unavoidable accidents will continue 
to happen. A law imposing absolute lia- 
bility can have no greater effect in pre- 
venting such accidents than the law 
which holds the manufacturer to a high 
degree of care. Such care is the limit 
of his response to whatever rule of law 
may be imposed upon him. An increase 
of the pressure cannot affect his con- 
duct beyond that limit... . 

“Adoption by this court of the rule 
of law as expounded by the appellate 
division, though clothed in the language 
of a contractual liability on an implied 
warranty, really means the imposition of 
an absolute liability irrespective of con- 
tract or fault, and without the sanction 
of legislation. The establishment of a 
new rule of law of this kind must be 
justified on the ground that the public 
welfare requires that rule of law. The 
absolute liability here contended for will 
not meet this requirement. 

“The practical effect of imposing an 
absolute liability for indeterminate sums 
would probably be an increase in the 
practice of insuring the business against 
such casualties. This would not make 
things any safer, and it might conceiv- 
ably have the contrary tendency. At 
best it would add this factor to the cost 
of running the business, and so to the 
cost of the product. Such is the theory 
behind the workmen’s compensation 
statutes. But there is no parallel be- 
tween the great public problem of work- 
men’s compensation, solved by legisla- 
tion, and the present question of the 
exact extent of the liability of producers 
of food. 

“There is no crying need for the im 

position of an absolute liability. A ré= 
view of the actual decisions in actions 
brought for negligence shows that the 
plaintiff is generally successful, and an 
examination of those in which the plain- 
tiff did not succeed for failure to prove 
negligence shows nothing which jars one’s 
sense of justice or of sympathy. The 
plaintiff has no serious legal hurdles or 
pitfalls to look out for in these cases. 
The same proof by which he establishes 
the presence of the foreign substance 
in the product when sold by the defend- 
ant is prima facie evidence of the de- 
fendant’s negligence; and with the ad- 
ditional assistance of a rule requiring 
a high degree of care, a plaintiff gets 
along pretty well—certainly as well as he 
ought. 
“Furthermore, there are no new con- 
ditions demanding new remedies. There 
is no novelty in the production of food 
for the wholesale market. This has been 
going on for centuries without a sug- 
gestion, until within the last 10 years, 
of the absolute liability here contended 
for. It may be recognized that such 
wholesale production is now going on in 
greater quantity, but that there is any 
increase in accidental injuries occasioned 
by impurities in the food so produced 
may confidently be denied. 

“The history of baking . . . shows a 
constant improvement in method, a re- 
placing of hand work by machines. The 
aim of the modern bakery is automati- 
cally to protect the materials in the 
process of baking from contact with any 
foreign substance, and even with the 
men’s hands. Progress in taking out 
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the element of human fallibiiity tends 
to eliminate all things amiss, or to re- 
duce them to those which perversely 
come in spite of the most carefully de- 
vised machinery and the most carefull) 
operated system.” ; 

Showing that adoption of a rule that 
the manufacturer of food shall be liable 
for injuries resulting from the presence 
of foreign substances, in the absence of 
fault or breach of contract, would be 
inconsistent with what the courts have 
held as to liability for other classes of 
personal injuries, the brief adds: 

“Why should a person who pricks his 
gum on eating cake be permitted to hold 
the remote manufacturer for implied 
warranty, whereas his claim, if he is 
poisoned by a mislabeled drug, depends 
on showing negligence? . What is the 
basis for holding a manufacturer of food 
liable irrespective of fault, and yet ac 
quitting the manufacturer of a bar ot 
soap in which a needle was imbed 
ded? . .. Is there a distinction between 
injuries occasioned by a defective bed 
stead and those caused by the presen: 
of a foreign substance in food? .. . 

“Disease is as much to be expecte:| 
from infected shaving brushes as from 
impure food, yet negligence is necessary 
in the former, and it is sought to make 
fault immaterial in the latter. Is no! 
a man as likely to injure his foot by 
nail in a shoe as injure his gums by 
nail in his bread? There is, then, n: 
room for difference in legal rule. \ 
carrier is not an insurer of its passen 
gers’ safety. Why should a manufa 
turer of food be held liable as an in 
surer to the consumer?” 

Counsel for the association make this 
further argument against extending th 
food manufacturer’s liability: 

“In the nature of things, the injury 
of which the consumer in this case con 
plains does not occur in a public plac 
or in a public thoroughfare, where the 
defendant, in an endeavor to get at the 
truth, has an opportunity to round up 
unbiased bystanders who witnessed the 
accident. A person who complains that 
he pricked his gums with a nail in « 
piece of cake proves the injury by mem 
bers of his own household. The oppor 
tunities for fraudulent claims under the 
rule of the appellate division in this 
case are self-evident and need no ela! 
oration. Public policy does not deman< 
the contortion of legal principles neces 
sary to impose such a liability without 
legislative fiat.” 

owever, it is aptly suggested that 
even if a legislature should purport to 
create liability against manufacturers in 
eases of this kind, where there is no 
fault and no breach of contract, the law 
might well be attacked on the ground 
of unconstitutionality “in that it would 
impose a burden on industry, not as 
sumed by it, and not resulting from its 
fault.” 

In passing, it is interesting to not: 
that even in biblical times personal lia- 
bility for injuries depended on fault. 
as shown in Exodus, xxi, 28-29, wher« 
the liability of an owner of an ox which 
gored one was made to depend upon 
whether or not the owner previously 
knew of the animal’s vicious tendency 
and yet neglected to take steps to re- 
strain him. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

George White, president Ideal Electric 
Oven Co., Oakland, Cal., recently spent 
several days in Portland and Ranier. 
Oregon. 

W. E. Southwood, Sandpoint, Idaho. 
spent several days visiting in Seattle an« 
Yakima, Wash. At the latter place he 
attended the master bakers’ convention. 

John Beck, formerly of the Beck Bak- 
ing Co., Bellingham, Wash., has bough! 
the Palace bakery, Port Angeles, Wash.. 
from A. T. Sandison. Mr. Sandison is 
looking for a location in Oregon. 

M. A. Bishop, of the Jerome (Idaho) 
Bakery, has installed a new oven. 

San Francisco has an organization of 
Italian bakers. The president is Guisep- 
pi Ferro, Joseph Peschiera, vice presi- 
dent, and Walter Malberg, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co, is temporary secretary. 

A. W. Williams, of Los Angeles, has 
purchased the Duboce restaurant and 
bakery, 708 Fourteenth Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The International Bakers’ and Confec- 
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tioners’ Union will hold a 10-day con- 
vention in Los Angeles in September. 

Joseph Galeria has opened a bakery 
at 4008 Hopkins Street, Oakland, Cal. 

Henry Karkmeyer, of the Log Cabin 
bakery, Oroville, Cal., has opened a 
branch in the old Home bakery location. 

The home pastry shop has been opened 
on King and M Streets, Tulare, Cal., 
by Mrs. A. M. Kingsbury. 

"M. Valetti, Ukiah, Cal., has enlarged 
his Model bakery. 

J. B. Peiri, formerly of Portland, Ore- 
gon, has purchased the City bakery, 
Boise, Idaho, from G. Raume. 

Che Watson bakery, Everett, will move 
to a new location in a building now going 
up on Front Street. 

The Kent (Wash.) Baking Co. has in- 
stalled new equipment. 

Philip Winters, of the National bakery, 
Walla Walla, Wash., has installed two 
electric ovens. 

Joseph Razen has opened a bakery at 
621 Queen Anne Avenue, Seattle. 

Harry Pemberton, of the Golden Rule 
bakery, Seattle, has returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation in San Francisco. 

I’, J. Smith has purchased the Fern 
bakery, Seattle, from Clyde Wilcox. Mr. 
Smith formerly owned the College bak- 
ery. 

The Adams bakery, Charleston, Wash., 
has purchased an electric oven. R. G. 
\dams is proprietor. 

Fred Sorge, of the Circle bakery, Seat- 
tle, has been on a vacation in Oregon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bamford, of the Pan- 
handle bakery, Fulton Street, San Fran- 
cisco, are visiting in England. 

J. W. McClintock, of the Extra Fine 
read Co., Pomona, Cal., recently in- 
talled a Petersen oven. 

Marlatt’s bakery, Seattle, has installed 
some machine equipment. 


Klock’s bakery, 229 Twenty-third 
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Street North, Portland, has been renamed 
“Neff’s bakery,” F. G. Neff having 
bought Mr. Klock’s interest. 

Henry Schmidt has sold his bakery, 
Portola, Cal., and is seeking a location 
in Oregon. 

The Pendleton (Oregon) Baking Co. 
has been sold to John Hanka by Mrs. 
Anton Love, whose husband died some 
time ago. Mr, Hanka was formerly en- 
gaged in business in Prineville. 

The Spic and Span bakery, Los An- 
geles, has moved to 345 South Western 
Avenue, and an oven and some small 
machine equipment have been installed. 

Edward O'Connell, proprietor of the 
Eddy Bakeries of Montana, was a recent 
visitor in San Francisco and southern 
California. 

John Storthkamp, Oakland, Cal., has 
opened a branch bakery at 3731 East 
Fourteenth Street. 

An oven has been installed by John 
Lappin, 3930 East Thirteenth Street, 
Oakland. 

The Quality bakery, Fisher & Kirk, 
proprietors, Santa Paula, Cal., will move 
into new quarters. 

Martin Martinov, proprietor of the 
Butter Krust Baking Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, will establish a branch bakery in 
Provo. 

Gust Westerdale, of the Model bak- 
ery, Tacoma, has purchased another de- 
livery truck. 

Wallace McPherson of the Federal 
bakeries, Tacoma, recently was married 
to Miss Esther Beeman. 

The California bakery, Butte, Mont., 
will soon have a new home. Nelson & 
Pederson, proprietors, are erecting a 
brick building to cost $10,000. 

Ward’s bakery, Chelan, Wash., is being 
remodeled, and its oven and machine 
equipment will be increased. 

When Stanford University, Palo Alto, 


Cal., opens next fall, it will have its own 
bakery. 

T. A. Gaume has opened a bakery in 
Redlands, Cal. 

The Northwestern Distributing Co., 
Billings, Mont., will build a new plant 
to house its bakery. 

John Thoenson, brother of Mrs. R. F. 
Dittert, Sandy, Oregon, arrived there 
from Germany the last of May and plans 
remaining in Oregon. He is a profes- 
sional baker. 

Richard Burns has filed suit for $20,- 
000 damages, $10,000 as a punitive levy, 
against the Royal Bakery & Confection- 
ery, Portland. Burns alleges that the 
defendant used and profited by a cer- 
tain health bread formula and trademark 
that belonged solely to him, and that 
such use of it prevented deals amount- 
ing to $25,000. 

Installation of a modern bakery and 
the remodeling and enlarging of its 
kitchen have been conpleted by the 
Dutch Mill cafeteria, Long Beach, Cal. 
T. C. Bennet is manager. 

Carl Stein, of Stein’s bakery, Port- 
land, has been visiting bakeries in San 
Francisco and the surrounding territory. 

Richard Morris of the Old Homestead 
Baking Co., Portland, has moved his bak- 
ery to East Eleventh and Hawthorne. 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., has returned to Portland 
after several weeks spent in the East. 


OMAHA MASTER BAKERS’ CLUB 

The Omaha Master Bakers’ Club, of 
which Fred B. Martin is secretary, has 
made arrangements with the Burlington 
road for special equipment to take its 
members and other bakers who choose to 
travel with them to the French Lick 
Springs convention in September. Mr. 
Martin has the diagrams for the special 
cars and is now making reservations. He 
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hopes to get a representative party of 
Nebraska bakers to travel to the national 
convention in a body. The Omaha special 
will leave there the evening of Sept. 15. 


WISCONSIN BAKERY ITEMS 


Sales Increasing—Lectures on Salesmanship 
—Rye Bread Still Considered Too Dear— 
Cc, J. Regan at Eau Claire 


Mitwavukee, W1s.—Gratifying increases 
in the patronage of wholesale as well as 
retail bakeries in Milwaukee and environs 
are reported, while the prospect of con- 
tinued advances ‘is generally believed to 
be brighter than ever before as the result 
of the efforts being put forth by the 
milling and bakery industries along the 
lines of the “Eat More Wheat” slogan. It 
is recognized that time must pass before 
the full effect of even a finely organized 
campaign is noticeable, but local bakery 
leaders profess the belief that a strong 
impression already has been made upon 
the public. 

There were a number of heated spells 
during the past two weeks which were ac- 
companied by sudden enlargement of de- 
mand upon bakeries and groceries, indi- 
cating that the coming of the long sum- 
mer term will undoubtedly impose a heavy 
additional burden on commercial shops. 

The exodus of city folk to the inland 
for the summer is now under way with the 
close of schools, and while this might be 
expected to reduce the consumption of 
bread locally, the loss is largely offset 
by the remarkable increase in tourist 
travel in Wisconsin. The wholesale bak- 
eries already have put on additional de- 
livery service to inland localities where 
summer population is centered on lakes 
and streams. 

A year ago the small shops were com- 
plaining that their sales of bread were 
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declining, probably owing to the wider 
distribution secured by the wholesale 
bread factories, as well as the inroads 
made by chain store systems. This 
aroused a movement for more and better 
baking in the small shops of sweet and 
fancy goods of various kinds. Especially 
those bakers who learned the most ap- 
proved and efficient methods of producing 
these specialties are convinced that it was 
profitable by the healthy increase in the 
business of these departments. 

The Wisconsin trade is rapidly ad- 
justing itself to the new standard loaf 
law, which became effective on May 16. 
Nearly every city which has had on its 
books local ordinances regulating weights 
is enacting new ones conforming to the 
state law, not along to make enforcement 
less difficult and effective, but to get the 
benefit of any money accruing from fines 
for violations, which would go to the state 
unless prosecuted under a local statute. 

So far the activities of the enforcement 
agency, the state dairy and food com- 
mission, have been devoted to the sanita- 
tion features, but within a short time it is 
said that a statewide check-up will be 
made with regard to compliance with 
the standard weight feature. State bak- 
ery inspectors are active in maintaining 
order and cleanliness, and some arrests 
have been made in Milwaukee and else- 
where. While these may be considered 
reflections on the trade as a whole, the 
average baker recognizes in the arrests a 
healthy incentive for bakers who are lax 
in observing the law to fall in line, so 
that the efforts to impress the public mind 
with the fact that bakers’ bread is the 
best bread will bear fruit. 

Salesmanship has recently become a 
live topic in the local trade as the result 
of the undertaking of the Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co., one of the principal whole- 
sale concerns in Milwaukee. This com- 
pany at its own expense is conducting a 
series of six lectures on salesmanship 
for the benefit of all retail grocers in the 
city, in Plankinton hall of the municipal 
Auditorium. The lectures are given by 
Professor Paul W. Ivey, head of the de- 
partment of marketing at the University 
of Nebraska, whose work has recently at- 
tracted nationwide attention because he 
is able to talk to the retailer in his own 
language and, in addition, has something 
new yet entirely sane to impart in the 
matter of counsel and advice. Between 
700 and 800 grocers enrolled in the course, 
which is provided gratis. Admission is 
by card, which the Jaeger company issues 
on request to its main office or to any of 
its sales representatives. 

The M. Carpenter Baking Co., another 
of the big wholesale concerns of Mil- 
waukee, sponsored the local effort of the 
national drive made on Memorial Day to 
stimulate the consumption of all wheat 
products, and financed the publication of 
a full-page display advertisement in Mil- 
waukee newspapers, which was published 
simultaneously in all of the larger cities 
of the United States. Comment among 
people outside of the milling and bakery 
trade was centered on the thought ex- 
pressed by the advertisement that “the 
nation which a few short years ago was 
taught to eat less wheat must today be 
shown the necessity of eating more 
wheat.” 

A brighter aspect is given to the rye 
bread situation by the coming of the sea- 
son when the large industrial establish- 
ments in inveaies give their annual 
outings for employees and their families. 
These affairs usually call for a large vol- 
ume of rye loaves, although the additional 
consumption of wheat bread on this ac- 
count is also material. Wholesale bak- 
eries in Milwaukee and other large cities 
of Wisconsin have been doing a good 
business in rye bread all through the 
spring months, but it has been difficult to 
increase trade appreciably. 

Complaint continues to be heard that 
rye bread costs too much. People point 
out that the price of the rye grain as 
well as rye flour is now at least as low as 
in the pre-war period, if not close to the 
lowest price on record, yet they say that 
the price of rye bread is as high as ever. 
Bakers explain that it costs more to pro- 
duce a rye loaf than one of wheat, and 
that the low price of rye and rye flour has 
not yet been fully reflected into bread 
costs. It seems that the art of baking 
a good loaf of rye is possessed by a rela- 
tively small number of bakers, while the 
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demand for rye bread is declining with 
the gradual passing of the people of for- 
eign birth and extraction whose taste for 
this loaf has been one of the principal 
sustaining factors in the rye bread market 
for many years. 

An important change in the bakery 
trade is announced from Eau Claire. 
Charles J. Regan, formerly assistant pro- 
duction manager of the Regan Bros. 
wholesale bakery at Minneapolis, has ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the Eau 
Claire Baking Co., and has assumed ac- 
tive direction of the business. One of the 
first steps taken by the new management 
was to secure a franchise to use the 
formula and the trademark of Holsum 
bread, which already is enjoying a wide 
sale and has enabled the concern to make 
an increase of 140 per cent in output. 
Further additions to machinery and 
equipment are contemplated. Mr. Regan 
is a graduate of the Dunwoody Institute, 
and recently made an extensive tour of 
large centers of population to make study 
and research of production and marketing 
methods. The Eau Claire-company al- 
ways has had a broad market in north- 
western Wisconsin, which Mr. Regan is 
developing further. 


NOTES 


The Bake Shop, Madison, Wis., has filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, ad- 
mitting liabilities of $3,200 and claiming 
assets of $1,200. 


Harvey’s bakery, West Allis, the manu- 
facturing suburb of Milwaukee, has re- 
cently moved to 5425 Greenfield Avenue, 
where a large building was erected during 
the spring. The shop is much closer to 
the heart of the West Alils shopping dis- 
trict. The formal opening was observed 
on June 9. 


The Dry Milk Co. of America, New 
York, on June 9 laid the cornerstone of a 
new plant, estimated to cost $500,000, un- 
der construction at Columbus, Wis., in the 
heart of a great dairying district. More 
than 2,000,000 lbs of milk are produced 
annually in the territory tributary to Co- 
lumbus, and it is to take advantage of this 
high output that the Dry Milk Co. decided 
to establish its main plant at this point. 


Inheritance findings filed in the pro- 
bate court, Milwaukee, show that the late 
August Bergenthal, head of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. and affiliated cor- 
porations, left an estate valued at $1,014,- 
111. Gifts of $89,874 were made to the 
children previous to his death, and deduc- 
tions of $68,051 were allowed, making the 
inheritance tax accruing to the state $67,- 
710. The heirs are the widow, two daugh- 
ters, and one son, Bruno A. Bergenthal, 
who is now the directing head of the va- 
rious enterprises. 


The Gerhard Baking Co., Fond du Lac, 
recently produced the largest edible cake 
in its history, designed for the celebration 
of the silver jubilee of the founding of 
the Hill Bros. department store of the 
same city. The cake weighed 280 lbs and 
was in four layers. Among the ingredi- 
ents were 520 eggs, 59 lbs sugar, 1 pt 
flavoring, 53 lbs butter and 72 lbs flour. 
It required 13 mixings to complete the 
baking. Twenty-five large candles 
adorned the top. The bottom layer was 
12 in high and 4 ft in diameter; the sec- 
ond, 8x36 in, the third, 8x24, and the top 
layer 8x15. It was cut into more than 
1,000 pieces for distribution among cus- 
tomers on the last day of an anniversary 


sale. 
L. E. Meyer. 





COLORADO BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

The Colorado State Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its first annual convention 
at the Albany Hotel, Denver, July 17-18. 
This association was organized last Feb- 
ruary, and has a membership of about 150, 
or approximately 30 per cent of the bak- 
ers in the state. 

The officers of the association are: I. T. 
Ettenson, president; P. C. Johnson, first 
vice president; R. Ferril, second vice 
president; J. A. Ferguson, third vice 

resident; James Holmes, secretary; 

oger D. Knight, treasurer. 

This is really the first state association 
in Colorado, all previous associations 
having been purely local affairs. 

Committees have been appointed, and 
an interesting programme is in process 
of formation for the convention. 


Today, as never before, much consid- 
eration is being given to the right choice 
of raw materials and to the careful selec- 
tion of equipment, machinery and ovens. 
Without doubt success or failure in the 
baking business depends to a great de- 
gree upon these two things, but the 
most, important processes connected with 
the manufacture of bread are: dough 
making, dough fermentation, make-up, 
proofing and baking. It matters not how 

d one’s raw materials might be or 
how well equipped his bakery is, if he 
lacks a thorough knowledge of correct 
dough ramen 5 ideal fermentation and 
the making of bread from properly ma- 
tured doughs he will be seriously handi- 
capped as.a bread manufacturer. 

DOUGH MAKING 

There are two methods employed in 
the making of doughs, the straight dough 
method and the sponge method. Much 
can be said for and against each of these 
processes. The sponge method is pre- 
ferred in most large plants, while the 
straight dough method is in great favor in 
the smaller shops. 

Straight Doughs—When all of the in- 
gredients are mixed together at one time 
a straight dough results. In the smaller 
shops or plants without control of tem- 
perature or humidity within the dough 
room the straight dough process seems 
to prove more satisfactory. Such shops 
or plants are usually not equipped with 
high-speed mixers or refrigeration plants. 
The latter are necessary in properly 
“breaking up” the sponge and in mixing 
the dough sufficiently and of the desired 
temperature. 

The labor involved in punching fewer 
doughs in the smaller bakeries is not very 
great, so in these shops straight doughs 
prove satisfactory. If properly made 
and handled, an excellent quality of 
bread will result. The somewhat in- 
creased raw material cost and greater 
loss in fermentation are offset bv the ad- 
vantages of straight doughs in smaller 
shops. 
Sponges— The old-time overnight 
sponge is almost obsolete. Few bakers 
are now making such sponges, and only a 
small percentage of those practicing this 
method are meeting with success. One 
has no control of fermentation when run- 
ning such sponges. Variations in time or 
room temperature will usually result in 
old or young doughs. It is only by acci- 
dent that occasionally — of th 
desired maturity are made by thi 
process. 

In the larger, most modern bread plants 
60 to 75 per cent stiff sponges are made. 
The temperature will vary from 72 to 78 
degrees in different plants, and the time 
from three to five hours. These sponges 
contain all or nearly all of the yeast, all 
of the yeast food, and about 70 per cent 
of the flour and water. They’ are fer- 
mented for a definite time in a dough 
room under both temperature and hu- 
midity control. High-speed mixers are 
employed in the making of such sponges, 
and it is necessary to use cold water or 
crushed ice to avoid too high tempera- 


tures. The sponges will be found to in- 
crease one degree in temperature for 
every hour. 


A few bread manufacturers have these 
sponges punched once a short while be- 
fore being taken. This is unnecessary. 
Better results will be had when they are 
allowed to remain untouched, and less 
labor will be required. Most bakers are 
in the habit of setting sponges at too 
high temperatures or allowing them to 
ferment too long. Some try to deter- 
mine when full maturity is reached 7 
the height they rise within the troug 
or the degree to which they drop. This 
serves only as a rough guide, and should 
not be relied upon to any extent. 

The safe rule to follow in fermentin 
sponges is to establish a definite time a 
formula, and vary the temperature ac- 
cording to the outside temperature and 
humidity. While accurate control of 
temperature and humidity within the 
dough room greatly aids in controlling 
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fermentation, it is common knowledge 
among bread makers that it is greatly in- 
fluenced by the natural temperature and 
humidity. During the hot summer months 
sponges set at 72 degrees will ferment as 
rapidly in a room at 78 degrees as 
sponges set at 74 degrees in a room at 
80 degrees during cool weather or as 
sponges set at 76 degrees in a room at 
82 degrees during cold weather. Al! 
bakers are also familiar with the rapidity 
at which fermentation proceeds on rain, 
days. This can probably be explained b\ 
the greater atmospheric pressure at such 
times. 

With both straight doughs and sponges 
it is essential that all be set at exact}, 
the same temperature. This can be easil, 
done when one becomes familiar with th: 
methods, equipment and mixers. A vari:- 
tion of one or two degrees will serious! 
influence the rate of fermentation 0: 
either sponge or dough. Most mixers ar 
entirely too indifferent and careless i: 
taking temperatures. This should | 
done before the doughs are dumpe 
With an accurate weight of raw materia! 
and a definite time of mixing, the wat: 
temperature can be regulated so as to in 
sure the desired temperature of spong 
or dough. : 

During the summer season, when a su! 
ficiently low water temperature offers 
serious problem, it is preferable to r 
duce the time of mixing rather than hav« 
doughs or sponges at too great a ten 
perature. Even with high-speed mixers 
the mixing time should be 10 minutes, an« 
never be decreased to less than six. 
Thorough mixing greatly improves thi 
working quality of doughs and that of 
the bread made therefrom. 

Sponge Doughs—When the sponges are 
fully matured they are again transferred 
to the mixer. The remainder of the flour, 
water and yeast (if all is not added to 
sponge) are added. The salt, sugar. 
shortening and milk are introduced, an 
the mass thoroughly mixed. For best 
results it is desirable that this be mixed 
at least eight minutes in a high-speed 
mixer and that the water used be suf 
ficiently cold to prevent the dough tem- 
perature being over 82 degrees. The 
time of sponge doughs varies in different 
plants from no time to one hour, but in 
most plants this is a half hour. 

Some manufacturers think that less se- 
rious results occur from variations in 
time when the entire time of fermentation 
is given the sponge. This might be four 
to five hours when all strong flour is used. 
In such a case the sponges will increase in 
temperature, therefore the necessity of 
setting sponges cooler and using cold 
water or crushed ice in making the 
doughs. The greater the fermenting time 
of the sponge the less should be that given 
the dough. For best results this should 
not exceed a half hour. 

There are two principal reasons for 
using the sponge method. One is to re- 
duce fermentation loss of sugar, malt, or 
sugar in condensed milk. The other is 
the elimination of the labor involved in 
punching large numbers of straight 
doughs and also the variations in fer- 
mentation resulting from. this practice. 
When the sponge method is employed 
the yeast is forced to feed upon the 
yeast food and flour. In straight doughs 
considerable of the malt pn sugar is 
consumed. This is more expensive than 
flour, and allows a more extravagant fer 
mentation loss. By the sponge method 
very little of these substances are con- 
sumed during proofing and, therefore. 
equally as good results may be had with 
somewhat less of these ingredients. 

Less yeast is usually required when the 
sponge method is employed than when 
straight doughs are made Some bread 
makers claim that bread of greater vol- 
ume can be made by the sponge method. 
Somewhat sweeter bread is made from 


straight doughs, since less ‘acid is pro- 
duced by this process. This greater acid 
content produced in sponge doughs less- 


r of rope, and in some in- 
n known to eliminate it. 
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There is but little difference in the 
uality of bread made from properly ma- 

tured sponge doughs and that made from 
straight doughs. The one thing which 
appears to be the determining factor as 
to whether one should employ the 
straight dough or the sponge method is 
the daily output of one’s plant and wheth- 
er this and the mixers and equipment 
would warrant the adoption of the one 
or the other. This should be determined 
for each individual plant. 

Make-Up—The things to be closely ob- 
served in the making up of.a dough are 
that the dividers are scaling accurately ; 
that the time of proofing is correct; that 
the dough does not crust during proofing; 
that the molders are properly adjusted; 
that they are not run at too high speed 
or the dough fed into them too fast; that 
the minimum quantity of dusting flour is 
used during molding, and that great care 
is exercised in properly placing the 
pieces in the pans. 

Proofing—Proofing should be done at a 
temperature of about 95 degrees; it 
should not be less than 90 or more than 
100. Many bakers proof at entirely 
too high temperatures. Thermometers 
should be placed within the proofing 
chvabers. Under no conditions should 
the proofing temperature be increased to 
moe than 105 degrees, even though a 
or ewhat longer time is required. 

st bakers use entirely too much 


wn 


st’ m within ¢he proofing chambers. 
T| -e should be heated with radiators, 
an not with escaping steam. The mois- 


tu» within the chamber should be just 
su. cient to prevent crusting, but not 


greit enough to cause a wet and sticky 
su: ace of the dough, When coming from 
the roofers the dough should be dry to 
the ouch and have a very thin skin on 
the surface. 

king—Uniform oven temperature of- 
fe > a great problem. Oven men are be- 


in: constantly forced to use ovens that 
are either too cold or too hot. Much un- 
neecssary carelessness or ignorance on the 
part of firemen is being tolerated. With 
grcater effort and closer co-operation on 
the part of oven men and firemen much 
more uniform oven temperature can be 
had. Oven men should be thoroughly 
schooled in oven control. They should 
be taught when to open dampers and 
when to close them. They should know 
the amount of steam to use on various 
types of bread. Much split-top bread is 
injured in the ovens by the use of too 
much steam. A reasonable quantity of 
low pressure steam should be used while 
loading and until the bread begins to color 
_ and should then be closed off en- 
tirely. 

Less steam should be used in baking 
plain top bread. It is sufficient to charge 
the oven with steam two or three min- 
utes before loading and while loading; 
then it should be shut off. 

Considerably more steam is required in 
baking hearth bread and some kinds of 
rolls, but not as much as is often used, 
Much high pressure steam will interfere 
with maximum oven spring. Using no 
steam and opening the dampers before 
loading will greatly assist in the oven 
spring of bread from a young dough. 
After the loaves have reached maximum 
volume the dampers should be closed to 
hasten baking. 





BALTIMORE BAKERY TRADE GOOD 

Bautimore, Mp.—Bread and cake sales 
over the Baltimore district show con- 
tinued improvement. Decoration Day 
trade was the best experienced in three 
or four years, 

Additional evidence of the improve- 
ment is the large number of new stores 
opened in different sections of Balti- 
more the past four or five weeks. More 
new stores have opened in Baltimore the 
past three months than ever before in a 
Similar period. Bakers state that con- 
ditions are better than they have been 
in three years. Retail sales on raisin 
bread and raisin bakery products are 
improving fromi month to month. 

An unprecedented building boom is 
noticeable throughout Baltimore. Many 
buildings have been launched. From the 
standpoint of the baker, the most en- 
Couraging feature of this building boom 
is the increase in the number of apart- 
ments. 

Retailers manifest no inclination to 
purchase supplies in large quantities, but 
they are unquestionably replenishing 











their stocks more rapidly than formerly. 
Many flour handlers find business ex- 
tremely dull, but others are satisfied 
with the business put through during 
June, considering the general lack of 
demand in many sections of the country. 
The general impression is that little 
business will be done this crop year. 
Stocks of flour in the hands of bakers are 
reported as fair. The large bakers are 
awaiting the arrival of new crop flour. 


J. H. Wootrrince. 


BEN J. POLLMAN 


Started at Fifty Cents a Week and Now 
Owns the Biggest Bakery in Me- 
ridian, Miss. 


One day the editor of The North- 
western Miller wrote me a letter say- 
ing, “Write us a story about some of 
your southern bakers who are worth imi- 
tating. Some one of those livewire fel- 
lows who have made a success and are 
still moving forward.” 

What was the name of that old boy 
who lectured all over the country, then 
wrote a book and called it “Acres of 
Diamonds”? It is about a fellow who 
wandered all over the world looking for 
diamonds, and then came back and found 
acres of diamonds under the watering 
trough in the cow lot. Anyway, the 
whole point of the book was that the 
diamonds are likely to be found right 
where you are, and his advice was, “look 
around you, and don’t overlook anything.” 
Well, that idea popped into my head as 
soon as I read Mr. Beatty’s letter. Why, 
you know if I had time I could fill up 
The Northwestern Miller with stories 
of southern bakers who are making a 
success, men who have done things worth 
imitating by the comer who has not yet 
arrived. 

But just at that time when I opened 
that letter I happened to be in Meridian, 
Miss., so I laid down that letter and 
said to myself, “acres of diamonds.” 
Guess I had better start digging right 
here, so I went out and dug up Ben J. 
Pollman. How was that for a find? 

On Sept. 9, 1919, Ben J. Pollman was 
working for another baker. He started 
in at 50c a week, and went to school on 
the side. He did absolutely everything 
there is connected with the business, 
from cleaning pans to sales manager. 
Twenty years he stuck to the same job, 
working for the same baker, who owns 
one of the biggest plants in the South, 
so he knew the business and he knew 
people, and he haf gathered some fine 
business principles and some still finer 
ideas of usefulness and service. Yes, 
Ben had that equipment and enough bor- 
rowed money in his pocket to take over 
the M. M. Kline Baking Co. Remem- 
ber the date, Sept. 9, 1919; that’s when 
Pollman first arrived in Meridian. 

The plant is all right, full of 
machinery, has two large patent brick 
ovens, plenty of space for packing, stor- 
ing and shipping, and a well-equipped 
office. The streets seem to be full of 
trucks running around hither and yon 
with Pollman’s bread, but say, equipment 
doesn’t make a shop nor does a plant 
build up a business. You can see all 
those things at a glance; but the why, 
that is what I wanted to see. That is 
what the young fellow starting in busi- 
ness wants to see—what made it go. It 
is going all right; ask anybody in Merid- 
ian. Just stop some fellow on the street. 
He'll tell you all about Ben Pollman. 
I tried it on several fellows who were 
strangers to me. “Oh, yes,” they said, 
“we know him”; sure they did, they all 
know him. 

Presently the rain stopped long enough 
for me to go down to the shop and see 
Ben himself. So I said to him, “Ben, 
how did you do it?” “Do what?” said 
Ben. “Why, succeed,” I said. “No, 
Oliver,” said he, “I haven’t succeeded; 
I am just getting started. I’ve got plans 
for a new modern plant right here in my 
desk.” “Well, anyway,” I said, “how did 
you get as far as you have come?” Here 
is what he said: 

“I made a loaf of bread of real merit. 
To do that you must have~the best you 
can get in every ingredient that goes into 
that loaf, and it takes nerve to buy that 
best. If you don’t put it there in each 
ingredient, it won’t come out in the loaf. 
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Then figure your cost and sell at a profit. 
The people want something that is worth 
the money, much more than they want 
something cheap. Keep your place clean 
enough so that any lady in town can 
come into your shop any time and see 
where her bread is made; thus you build 
confidence in your goods. Maintain a 
delivery service to the groceryman that 
is convenient and dependable; keep his 
confidence. Let the public know that 
you are at its service.” 

Every baker in the business will agree 
to all he said, but Ben Pollman lives up 
to his creed. Have you got the nerve to 
live up to the best that you believe? 
All right, summing it up; (a) best loaf 
of bread that can be made; (b) figure 
your cost accurately and sell at a profit; 
(c) absolutely clean shop, so housewife 





Benjamin J. Pollman, of Meridian, Miss. 


may wander through the place at any 
time; (d) service to the grocer; (e) let 
the public know you are in business,— 
that’s all. 

No, that was not all! Ben had a box 
of good cigars in his desk. He produced 
them with great deliberation. It is a 
way of his; he never seems to be in a 
hurry; never tells you to make it snappy; 
seems to have plenty of time, yet he 
gets things done. “No,” said Ben, “you 
are right; that is not all.” Then he 
leaned back and was lost in a cloud 
of smoke for a time. When the smoke 
screen lifted, Ben said: 

“No, Steele, the real secret of success 
was stated nearly 2,000 years ago. It 
was stated in several ways. ‘Whatsogever 
a man soweth, that also shall he reap,’ 
and ‘you treat the other fellow, and that 
means everybody, just like you would 
like to be treated.’ Those two statements 
haven’t been improved on since they were 
first made. If a man will think them 
over seriously, and forget his old worm- 
eaten ideas about ‘business is business,’ 
and ‘let the buyer beware,’ and really 
practice the first two rules, he will not 
fail.” 

A few days before Thanksgiving it oc- 
curred to Ben it would be nice to get 
some blank cards, lay one at each Ro- 
tarian’s plate, and ask every man to 
write down what he was thankful for. 
Ben got the cards and put them there. 
When they were read after dinner, one 
of the largest grocerymen in Meridian 
had written on his, “I am thankful for 
Ben Pollman and his Butter Nut Bread.” 
It was so unusual that the papers had 
the remark on the front page the next 
day. 

Now let’s run out home with Ben. 
We will take the Ford or the Packard, 
either one that is handy, and drive out 
the Marion Park road. Before we can 
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get out of the car we will be met by two 
rollicking boys and a regular dog. The 
good wife will be there to see that we 
are all happy, and we will have another 
cigar out of Ben’s private stock. 

Ben built this home since he came to 
Meridian. It is a part of his success. 
Ben belongs to the Rotary Club, the 
Chamber of Commerce and a half dozen 
other clubs about town. What for? Just 
to have an opportunity to help along. 
He spoke this parable: “Don’t forget 
you owe your town where you do busi- 
ness a co-operation in everything. The 
people who lived here before I came 
made the town a good place to live 
in, and it is up to me to leave it 
a still better town.” Those were his 
exact words, as they emerged from a 
cloud of smoke. Ben lives up to this 
philosophy, too. He has helped put over 
every community move that has come up 
in Meridian, from the boosting of the 
Chamber of Commerce to the Salvation 
Army drive. 

There is the record; draw your own 
conclusion. I am not going to dig the 
psychology out for you. It’s there; you 
can get it. If you can’t, you wouldn’t 
recognize it anyway. 

I wrote this whole story and never 
mentioned the name of the plant where 
Ben worked for the first twenty years. 
Didn’t even say he was a _ brother-in- 
law to so and so. Can you beat that? 
Well, you think over Ben’s philosophy 
and never mind about him being brother- 
in-law to anybody. 

Oxiver L. Sreete. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington Bakers Report Encouraging In- 
crease in Bread Sales—Prices Ad- 
vanced 1@2c Loaf 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—Continued im- 
provement in wholesale and retail bak- 
ing business is shown by a survey of 
the leading plants in the District of 
Columbia. Bread sales are considerably 
above those of a year ago, due to the 
number of big conventions held in Wash- 
ington during the month. If present 
conditions hold, this should prove the 
most prosperous bakery year the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has ever experienced. 

The volume of retail and wholesale 
trade has been growing steadily for the 
past half year. Definite figures for 
June trade are not yet available, but 
bakers state this month was one of the 
best they have experienced since the in- 
flation period of 1920. 

Retail sales in the district reported by 
38 representative retail bakers, show an 
increase of almost 10 per cent in June 
over 1922, or slightly less than the in- 
crease these same stores reported in De- 
cember, 1922, as compared with 1921. 
The biggest gain was made by the down- 
town stores, about 35 per cent, with the 
uptown stores 22 per cent, compared 
with a year ago. 

Retailers and wholesalers are buying 
conservatively; stocks on hand are larger 
than last year. 

No unusual developments in the flour 
market, Bakers seem to have about the 
usual volume of flour on hand, and are 
in the market only in a limited way. 
Formerly, wholesale bakers bought flour 
liberally at this season, in order to have 
some on hand when the new crop came 
in, but as a rule, they are now buying 
only what they can use in the immediate 
future. 

Soft winter wheat flour demand is 
light. Stocks held by the cracker bak- 


‘ers, or unfilled orders, are evidently suf- 


ficient to take care of near-by needs. 

The butter market is weak and unset- 
tled, under pressure of increased re- 
ceipts. Bakers consider present prices 
too high and the quality unsuitable for 
storing. 

NOTES 

L. R. Drury of the Lexington (Ky.) 
Bread Co., and J. J. Mattern of the 
Broom Baking Co., Richmond, Va., were 
here during the month. 

Lloyd’s bakery, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
added a large auto truck to its delivery 
equipment. Another freezer has been 
installed in the ice cream department. 

H. H. Haynes, president of the 
Haynes-Foster Baking Co., operating 
four bakeries in Oregon, with headquar- 
ters at Portland, was here early in the 
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month inspecting bakeries and calling 
on government officials. 

C. C. Meredith, of the Meredith Bak- 
ing Co., Fredericksburg, Va., was here 
during the month and bought a large 
auto truck to cover suburban routes. 

Dr. H. E, Barnard, secretary of the 
American Bakers’ Association, spent a 
number of days here early in the month 
on business connected with the baking 


industry. 
Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of the National 
Cereal Products Laboratories, spent 


some time during the month in Atlanta, 
Ga., on matters connected with the self- 
rising flour movement. 

Frank E. Smith, of Smith’s Model bak- 
ery, Cumberland, Md., and Walter Davis, 
of the Sunlight bakery, Roanoke, Va., 
spent a few > sl here during the month 
visiting wholesale shops. 

The election of Eugene Minoux, Eight- 
eenth Street and Columbia Road, to the 
executive board of the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association meets with popu- 
lar approval among the’ retail bakers 
of the District of Columbia. 

Allied tradesmen here during the 
month included G. A. Jahn, of the Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York; Richard Mor- 
genstern, traffic manager, and L. G. 
Gottschick, vice president and general 
manager, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas; J. S. Hargett, manager 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas; 








Thad Hoffman, vice president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas; R. J. 
Anderson, vice president Middle States 
Milling Co., Tulsa, Okla; A. J. Gardner 
and Earl Rankin, flour men of New 
York City. 

Effective June 11, bread prices in 
Washington were as follows: 1-lb loaf, 
wrapped or unwrapped, 8c wholesale, 
retail 9@10c; 11-lb loaf, wrapped or 
unwrapped, 1114c wholesale, retail 13@ 
14c. This is an increase of le on the 
small loaf wholesale and 114c on the 
large loaf with 1@2c increase in the 
retail price. 

L. A. Schillinger, of Baltimore, presi- 
dent of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation, held a conference with bakers 
of Norfolk, Va., and surrounding ter- 
ritory, on June 6, to discuss the 1924 
convention of the Potomac States Bak- 
ers’ Association, to be held at Virginia 
Beach, a resort near Norfolk, in June 
of 1924. Those attending the confer- 
ence, besides Mr. Schillinger, were L. 
E. Duncan, of the executive board and 
secretary and manager of the Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., at Norfolk; F. H. Hoobs 
and W. J. Hunt, of the Merchants’ bak- 
ery, W. J. Andrews, Andrews bakery, 
W. J. Ruez, Ruez Co., L. B. Dodson and 
E. B. Davis, of Gardner’s, all of Nor- 
folk; C. C. Hall, Portsmouth; John 
Boothe and C. W. Miller, the Fleisch- 
mann Co. 

J. H. Wootrrince. 








BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


MICHIGAN 

Edward Keisu, operating the Vienna 
bakery, Houghton, has installed the latest 
machinery and appliances. The plant is 
of stone construction, and one of the best 
in that part of the state. 

R. Gitson opened a bakery at Stephen- 
son. 

George A. Orphan, 13 Delaware Street 
S.E., and Peter Chartos, 115 Turner 
Avenue N.W., Grand Rapids, bakers, 
have consolidated their shops. 

Joseph Schnebelt, Chelsea, has opened 
a shop at Ypsilanti. 

F. C. Powell and K. Overland have 
opened a bakery at Grand Haven. 

Clarence Lane has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Mackinaw City. 

The Whittaker-Huxley bakery has been 
opened at Union City. 

A. W. Mochemer has opened the Ba- 
roda bakery at Buchanan. 

The Lawrence Baking Co., Lansing, has 
added some delivery equipment. 

The Star bakery has been opened at 
Marquette. 

The F. N. Arbaugh Co., Lansing, has 
started work on an addition to its bakery. 

C. J. Pfaff and J. Van der Meer, 
Grand Haven, have consolidated their 
bakeries. 


KENTUCKY 

S. O. Lam has opened a bakery at 
Russellville. 

The Puritan bakery, Louisville, has 
purchased another auto truck. 

L. Nagel has bought the bakery of J. H. 
Richter, at Louisville. 

O. W. Woerner has bought the bakery 
of Floyd Langley, New Haven. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, has secured property on Sev- 
enth Street, near Chestnut, Louisville, 
and will establish cutting rooms and a 
distributing plant for southern territory. 
W. A. Hoffman is the Louisville manager. 
The Gold Bond Baking Co., Louisville, 
has enlarged its capacity and is now 
shipping cakes to near-by states. 


OHIO 

A. H. Keisler, Kent, has bought the 
bakery of A. A. Eckel, Cuyhoga Falls. 

Frederick Kuhlke, a widely known bak- 
er in Ohio, is dead at his home in Akron, 
aged 76. . 

The City Baking Co., 214 East Clinton 
Street, Warren, has been opened by C. W. 
Schmidt and F. B. Gilmore. 

New York capitalists have taken over 
the Fowler Baking Co., Zanesville, which 
in addition to operating an up-to-date 
bakery, had 21 retail grocery stores. The 
company was started by @. W. Fowler 
in 1907. Approximately $100,000 was in- 
volved in the transaction. 

The salesmen of the Krug Baking Co., 


Dayton, held a get-together meeting, pre- 
ceded by a dinner at which J. M. Brick, 
agency supervisor, acted as toastmaster. 
Talks were made by John Bottschall, 
sales manager, and others. 

Enoch Fish, Franklin, has moved his 
bakery to larger quarters. 

The bakery of Harry Vance & Son, 
Greenville, has been damaged by fire. 

H. Schwebel, a Youngstown baker, is 
erecting a one-story addition. 

The City Baking Co. has succeeded 
the Purity Baking Co. at Warren. 

Alexander Barclay has bought the 
Young bakery, Mechanicsburg. 

The Bradford & Warren Baking Co. 
has been started at Niles, with capital 
stock of $10,000, by P. J. Biddlestone. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The M & M Stores, Altoona, are now 
housed in their new plant. 

M. Katzenberger, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has bought the Rigby bakery, Mercer. 
He formerly represented the Triumph 
Mfg. Co., of Cincinnati. 

Sylvester Scovel has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Haller 
Baking Co. plants at Pittsburgh, Akron, 
and Toledo, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Fire destroyed the Bergner bakery, 
Beaver Falls, causing a loss of $4,000. 

Herman Rubinoff, Wilkinsburg, has 
bought the Hoffman bakery, Braddock. 

H. Feurlicht and A. Leichman, operat- 
ing as the Sanitary Baking Co., Farrell, 
have dissolved partnership, and Mr. 
Leichman will continue the business. 

The Erie (Pa.) Baking Co. is installing 
a number of steam bread ovens. 

John Scholler, Norristown, is installing 
more machinery equipment. 

The salesmen of the Haller Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, who showed the largest 
percentage of increases in bread sales 
have been awarded cash prizes. Eight 
others who sold the highest number of 
“Sally Brown” layer cakes, a new prod- 
uct of the Haller plant, were awarded 
special prizes. H. E. Rohe, sales man- 
ager, awarded the prizes and spoke on 
“The Standard for the Haller Salesmen.” 
Fred C. Haller, president, followed with 
a talk on appreciation. Plans are being 
perfected to launch a raisin bread cam- 
aign. 

The Pennsylvania Cone & Baking Co., 
Uniontown, $5,000 capital stock, has been 
granted a charter. 

The Beaver Bros. Baking Co., Burn- 
ham, has been incorporated, with $60,000 
capital stock. 

The Ideal Grocery & Baking Co., New 
Castle, with $15,000 capital stock, has 
begun business. 

zetterman Bros., Bloomsburg, are in- 
stalling the third oven in their bakery. 
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William Fetcher, of the Westmont bak- 
ery, Altoona, is installing a steam bread 
oven. 

The Butter Krust Baking Co., Sun- 
bury, is installing its fourth bread oven. 

Davis & Rodgers have opened a bakery 
at Lansford. 


INDIANA 


The Electrik Maid Shop, Evansville, is 
a new concern started by Otto A. Knauss, 
vice president of the Phoenix Flour Mill. 

The Merit bakery has been opened at 
Indianapolis. 

The bakery of Fred McClure, Terre 
Haute, was damaged $5,000 by fire. 

The Taggart Baking Co., with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis and operating a 
bakery at Anderson under management 
of A. C. Meyers, has ordered a travelling 
oven with a capacity of 1,800 loaves per 
hour. 

The City Bakery, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
tendered its stockholders, salesmen and 
employees a get-together dinner at the 
company’s plant. . R. Klaehn, vice 
president, gave a talk on the future as- 
spects of the business and outlined the 
company’s policies. The officers are W. F. 
Hornberger, president; E. E. Banks, sec- 
retary; G. C. Ortlieb, treasurer; A. T. 
Lochner and W. R. Romine, directors; 
E. E. Mentzer, manager. 

Ray Thomas has opened a bakery at In- 
dianapolis. 

W. A. Smith has acquired the bakery of 
C. L. Scott, Indianapolis. 

Fire damaged the bakery of Masters 
& Shackelford, Anderson, to the extent 
of $5,000. 

Wayne Nash & Son have engaged in the 
baking business at Terre Haute. 

An oven is being installed in the Weiss 
bakery, Evansville. 

The Miller-Parrott Baking Co., Terre 
Haute, gave a reception to its customers, 
and, after an inspection of the bakery, 
refreshments were served. 

G. V. Sheaffer has opened a bakery at 
Thorntown. 

Simpson’s bakery has been started at 
Elberfield. 

Rucker & Dedman, Boonville, are mak- 
ing improvements to their bakery. 

N.C. Morrison has acquired the Klinger 
bakery, Wabash. 

The Blexir Baking Co. is a new con- 
cern at Wolcottville. 

Harvey Boule has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Valparaiso. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Hughes & Thaten, operating the City 
bakery at Childress, Texas, are installing 
another oven and enlarging the plant. 

The Matson bakery, Hillsboro, Texas, 
damaged $4,000 by fire, is being rebuilt on 
a larger scale. 

Mrs. Joseph Schepps, widow of a pio- 
neer Dallas, Texas, baker, who died re- 
cently, has offered $10,000 to the clinic 
of the Jewish Federation of Social Serv- 
ice of Dallas on condition that $15,000 
additional be raised by the federation. 

The Texas Bread Co., Houston, Texas, 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

The Old Homestead bakery has opened 
a modern shop in Dallas, Texas. 

A. G. Hall, who formerly operated the 
City bakery, Belton, Texas, and who has 
been in business at Dallas for five years, 
has opened a modern bakery at Belton. 

Ralph Dennery, secretary and treasur- 
er, and Marcus Salmon, vice president, 
of Charles Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, 
are travelling in Europe. 

W. W. Maxson has opened the Best 
bakery at Alva, Okla. 

The L. A. Graves bakeshop has been 
opened at Greenfield, Okla. 

The American Baking Co. is a new con- 
cern at Pine Bluff, Ark., started by R. C. 
Stewart and A. L. Stephens, of Jones- 
boro, Ark. 

C. F. Tacketts has sold his bakery, 
Vinita, Okla., to Hughes Bros. 

Work on improvements and an addi- 
tion to cost about $1,000,000 has been 
started by the Brown Cracker & Candy 
Co., Dallas, Texas. Enlargements will 
give employment to about 400 more work- 
ers, bringing the total to 1,000. The addi- 
tion will increase the floor space to 256,- 
983 square feet. Machinery and equip- 
ment, including four ovens, costing $350,- 
000, will be installed. 

The Klingel Baking Co., with $10,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated at 
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Jacksonville, Fla., by O. H. Klingel, W. 
F. Catling and C. H. Mann. 

The New Process Bakery Co., Dallas, 
Texas, has been started by C. F. Weiland, 
W. L. Whittle and C. D. Pratt. 

A one-story addition, 25x60, is under 
construction for the Pennington bakery, 
Elk City, Okla. F 

J. F. Bolton, Forest, Okla.. is erecting a 
one-story cement block building to be 
used as a bakery. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The modern plant of the Giusti bakery, 
New Bedford, Mass., is in operation. 

Finn’s home bakery has been opened 
46 Astor Street, Boston. 

H. L. Aldridge has opened the Gra: | 
View bakery at Lynn, Mass. 

Voghel & Couture have opened a bak: 
at New Bedford, Mass. 

G. P. Magee has opened the Fairmo 
bakery, Bangor, Maine. 

The Webster-Garrity bakery has b.. » 
started at Augusta, Maine, with $10, 0 
capital stock, by E. M. Leavitt, L. i. 
Folsom and L. McLean. 

F. M. Calderwood, wholesale ba’ «r, 
Portland, Maine, has returned f):m 
Europe. 

George C. West, president and man: ‘cr 
Vermont Baking Co., White River Ji 
tion, Vt., gave a dinner to his 50 | i- 
ployees in celebration of the twenty-t th 
anniversary of the company. 

Excavation work has been started or 
a 15-car garage to be erected at Spri ¢- 
field, Mass., for the Dolly Madison BP. k- 
ing Co. The building will be of br «k, 
60x180, and will cost $15,000. 

The board of directors of the Work \¢- 
men’s Co-operative Bakery, Lynn, M::-s., 
an organization founded four years ‘:20, 
announces that all employees, stariing 
with this year, will have a 10-day vacation 
with full pay. It was reported that ‘he 
venture has netted about $8,000 since its 
start, the profits to be divided among ‘ie 
600 bakers. The first baker receives %(i8 
a week, the second $65, and the third *60, 
as against the union scale of $35, $32 and 


Employees of Brockleman Bros., I1v., 
rocer and baker, Fitchburg, Mass., «re 
jubilant, as all those who have been in 
the employment of the concern since J:n- 
uary, 1922, have received a bonus. 

J. H. Spenkoch has acquired ground on 
Bridge Street, Hartford, Conn., on which 
he will erect a modern bakery. 

The People’s bakery, Wallingfor:, 
Conn., recently burned, is being rebuilt 
on a larger scale. 

The Aldous Bread Co., Dedham, Mass., 
is again in operation after being burned 
out. A new building has been erect««|, 
equipped with latest appliances. 

Frank Fawchette has opened a bakery 
at Fort Scott, Mass. 

The bakery in connection with the com- 
missary department of the Waldorf Sys- 
tem, operating lunchrooms at Worcest«', 
Mass., is in operation. 

J. H. Woorrinee. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

New England Bakers’ Associatior’s 
bimonthly, at Portland, Maine, July | 

Colorado State Bakers’ Associatio:’s 
annual, at Denver, July 17-18. 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bai - 
ers’ annual, at Oshkosh, Aug. 21-23. 

American Bakers’ Association’s 
nual, at French Lick Springs, Se 
9-15. 

New England Bakers’ Associatio 
annual, at Swampscott, Mass., Oct. 1- 

Kentucky Master Bakers’ Associatio + 
annual, at Maysville, Oct. 16-17. 


r 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATI: ‘ 
The next bimonthly meeting of the N 
England Bakers’ Assuciation will be h: 
in Portland, Maine, July 9, at the F» 
mouth Hotel. In the evening a sho 
dinner and dance will be given on t! 
beach, a short distance from Portlan 
The meeting will be held on Monday ; 
as to give the bakers a chance to driv 
to Portland on Sunday and make a litt! 
vacation trip of it. 
The fall meeting of the association i 
to be held in Swampscott, Mass., Oct. 1-- 





A very heavy variety of America! 
clover was recently introduced into Keny: 
Colony, Africa, and it has already prove® 
to be a great success. 
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BREAD WEIGHTS AND TOLERANCES 





Weights and Measures Officials Endeavor to Agree on a Plan—Few States 
Have Laws on This Subject—The Standard Loaf Favored 
by Those Participating in the Conference 


The sixteenth annual conference of 
the Weight and Measures Officials of 
the United States was held at the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
May 21-24. The Wednesday afternoon 
session was devoted to the discussion of 
pread weights, tolerances, etc., with ex- 
cellent papers on “Divergence of Bread 
Labeling Requirements,” by Dr. H. E. 
tape of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and “Bread Weight at 
tio and the Retail Baker,” by C. J. 
Kremer, of Milwaukee, representing the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America. 

Dr, Barnard opened the bakers’ part 
of the programme with a few introduc- 
tory remarks and said: “If only every 
industry which operates over the scale 
would learn the value of co-operation 
will the officials and how to make use 
of their services, business would be built 
on 1. more stable foundation, and legis- 
lation and regulation under the law 


would be more easily secured and far 
more readily enforced, 

“\\'e have hoped that uniform legisla- 
tio’ might sometime be an accomplished 


fa’, and at a conference with members 
of -our organization a year ago we en- 
de.:ored to reach an agreement as to 


a orm of legislation which would be 
acc. stable to bakers and officials alike. 
Yo. have read the report of that con- 


fer..ice, and i were doubtless quite 
as . sappointed as I that no results came 


ou! of it. 
o baker who appreciates the eco- 
no ic importance of his industry will 


ho that bread should be sold without 
re; rd as to its weight or label. It is 
ax natic among bakers today that the 
consumer is entitled to know who bakes 
his bread and how much his loaf weighs. 
The only points at which there can be 
any divergence of opinion have to do 
wiih the methods employed in inform- 
ing the consumer of these facts. 

“I would base all bread legislation on 
the weight when figured back to a mois- 
ture free basis. I believe that the con- 
suner who is interested only in the 
amount of nutriment he buys and the 
bakers who endeavor to supply that 
nutriment in its most palatable and at- 
tractive form will both be better served 
by legislation which in effect says ‘the 
loaf of bread shall weigh 16 oz as de- 
termined by adding 38 per cent of 16 
oz to the weight of the moisture free 
loaf” That is, a loaf of bread weighed 
on a moisture free basis, plus the legal 
moisture content, should weigh not less 
than 16 ozs or such other weight as may 
be designated by the label. Such a re- 
quirement would protect the consumer 
and do away with the necessity for tol- 
erances which so often are but excuses 
for making 15-oz pounds. 

“There is, however, one subject which 
is of mutual concern to baker, inspector 
and consumer alike. That is the label. 
The first test of a label is, ‘Does it tell 
the truth?’ the second, ‘Is it legible?’ the 
third, ‘Is it practical? And in answer- 
ing these test questions bakers and offi- 
cials sometimes disagree. There can be 
little argument over the truthfulness of 
a label, but there is as to its legibility, 
and to avoid misunderstandings and 
argument some states specify just what 
size and style of type shall be used. 

“Thirty-nine states have no require- 
ments as to the style and size of type 
required on the label. Is not the time 
opportune to determine just what form 
of label is best suited to the baker’s use 
and then, as laws and regulations come 
into force, to see to it that they are 
all of the same pattern? The baker 
wants such uniform legislation that a 
loaf of bread made and wrapped in one 
State will be legal when it is shipped 
into another. He cannot see the need 
of legislation which compels him to in- 
vest his capital in special labels, in su- 
pervision of wrapping departments and 
of shipping clerks, in employing attor- 
neys to keep him in the tortuous path 
which winds through the statute books. 
Every added cost must be added to the 
Price which the consumer pays for bread; 





this, too, is an economic waste which 
should be prevented.” 

Mr. Kramer in his timely paper said: 
“The making of bread has engaged the 
attention of the law makers since the 
earliest times, and we learn from his- 
tory that professional bakers were in- 
troduced into Rome and operated public 
shops before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era. The calling of bakers was 
considered as so closely affecting the 
public interests that they were kept 
under stringent regulations. A law 
which might be termed a law for stand- 
ard weights was enacted by the Eng- 
lish Parliament in 1266. Not only were 
the weights regulated, but also the price, 
and the price of the loaf was based 
upon the price of flour. 

“It is strange that during all these years 
no definite and uniform standard as to 
what a loaf of bread really is has been 
developed and accepted. I think that 
in the public mind there is a subconscious 
desire for a fixed standard of weights 
for bread. I believe that the people of 
this country earnestly desire bread 
weight regulations, and, what is more, 
I believe they are going to have them. 

“The retail bakers, whom I represent, 
come in closer contact with bread con- 
sumers and are perhaps more ready to 
appreciate the other fellow’s viewpoint. 
We are not only willing but eager to 
give full value to our customers. Such 
regulations as may be adopted should be 
practical, plain, fair, uniform and en- 
forceable. We _ willingly waive cer- 
tain abstract rights we may have and 
which may be turned to pecuniary ad- 
vantage for the sake of public welfare. 
However, we do not want any legisla- 
tion that may be an instrument for 
harassing us when we are acting in good 
faith, 

“IT am of the opinion that labeling of 
loaves with the weights thereof, which 
never can be accurate but must be mini- 
mum, does not meet the expectation of 
the public and is of little practical value. 
We had experience with such regula- 
tions years ago, and many retail bakers 
are of the opinion that the affixing of 
labels is an unnecessary added expense 
and, from the standpoint of sanitation, 
cannot be recommended. 

“The only solution which meets the 
situation, is not unfair to bakers and 
gives adequate protection to the public 
is legislation establishing standard 
weights for loaves. Such legislation can 
be worked out, and when I speak of 
bread weight legislation hereafter I 
want to be understood as meaning stand- 
ard weight legislation. Legislation, to 
be fair, should provide that the weight 
of individual loaves should be deter- 
mined by the average weight of a num- 
ber of loaves. 

“The purchaser at the time he buys 
bread is justly entitled to a lawful loaf; 
the seller who takes his money is directly 
responsible, and ought to be made to 
squarely face this responsibility and 
never be permitted to hide behind the 
skirts of a baker who may live in an- 
other city or state and may not be within 
reach of enforcing officials. Laws should 
provide for bread in such weights as 
will best serve the public, but the dif- 
ference between standard loaves must 
be sufficiently large to be evident and 
conspicuous.” 

Frank S. Holbrook, secretary of the 
Weights and Measures Officials’ associa- 
tion and a member of the committee 
from that organization to meet with a 
like committee from the bakers’ associa- 
tion to draft bread legislation rendered 
his committee’s report, which in part is 
as follows: “The first definite proposal 
was made by the bakers’ committee, and 
was briefly to. the effect that bread 
should be sold on a basis of the moisture 
free content of the loaf, with the under- 
standing that the moisture content should 
not be in excess of 38 per cent, this be- 
ing the value fixed in the bread quality 
standards recently issued by the joint 
committee on standards, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


“The bakers’ representatives urged 
that this was the most fair-and equi- 
table way to sell bread, being based 
upon the food content of the loaf, which 
is the most important factor; further, 
that this method would eliminate the 
importance of shrinkage, since the mois- 
ture free content would remain the same 
at all times. 

“The Weights and Measures Officials’ 
committee chested to this proposal on 
the grounds that it was not practicable, 
since it would be a sale upon such a 
basis that the weight could not be 
checked by the purchaser and would in- 
troduce new and complicating factors 
into the enforcement of weights and 
measures laws, as practically no violation 
could be proven without a chemical anal- 
ysis of the loaf.” 

Much discussion followed on the gen- 
eral question of standard weight loaves 
and tolerances for bread. Finally Mr. 
Rabenold read and placed before the 
meeting for consideration a bill modeled 
upon the present bread law in Massa- 
chusetts. Among other things this pro- 
vided that bouatl should be sold either 
in standard weight loaves or in loaves 
of any other sizes, provided these were 
either properly labeled with their weight 
or, in the case of sale at retail upon 
the premises where produced, provided 
there was a representation by means of 
a sign posted adjacent to the bread 
showing the weights of the various sizes 
and kinds of bread sold in the bakery. 

The Weights and Measures Officials’ 
committee took the position that it did 
not consider itself at liberty to negoti- 
ate any legislation which did not re- 
quire standard weights in every case, 
since it considered itself bound by the 
action of the fourteenth annual confer- 
ence on this matter. The representatives 
of the baking industry, on their part, 
did not feel free to commit the baking 
industry in any way to the standard 
weight principle. After much discus- 
sion on these viewpoints it became ap- 
parent that no agreement on legislation 
was possible. 

The Weights and Measures Officials’ 
committee then urged that the question 
of tolerance be given consideration and 
that some constructive action be taken 
on this subject. Some of the bakers’ 
representatives were in favor of such a 
discussion, but Mr. Rabenold was op- 
posed to this procedure, claiming that 
the bakers would then be assisting in 
the formulation and perfection of pro- 
posed legislation which would be intro- 
duced in the form of a standard weight 
bill. The Weights and Measures Offi- 
cials’ committee agreed that the toler- 
ances would be so used in some cases, 
but pointed out that reasonable toler- 
ances when arrived at would be equally 
applicable to bread, whether in standard 
loaves or not. 

The joint meeting took a recess to 
allow a decision of the bakers’ com- 
mittee on the procedure to be followed 
in respect to tolerances. The bakers’ 
representatives were requested to bring 
in recommendations on three points, 
namely, (1) size of tolerances, (2) num- 
ber of loaves necessary to obtain a fair 
average weight, and (3) time after bak- 
ing within which bread should be 
weighed. On the last point the Weights 
and Measurés Officials reserved the right 
to discuss whether or not a time limit 
in hours should be set on account of 
difficulty of proof as to the time when 
any bread had been removed from the 
oven. 

Upon the reassembling of the meet- 
ing, the bakers’ representatives submit- 
ted a bill which was said to be satisfac- 
tory to the baking industry and asked 
for it the careful future consideration 
of the Weights and Measures Officials. 
They stated that tolerances were pro- 
vided for in the bill submitted, and that 
they would stand on the recommenda- 
tion therein made. 

The sealers asked the bakers to agree 
among themselves on tolerances and on 
the number of loaves that should be 
weighed in order to arrive at a fair av- 
erage weight. It immediately became 
evident that the bakers differed on es- 
sentials, and could agree on no common 
ground, Mr. Rabenold advised against 
the bakers committing themselves, and 
suggested the submission of a bill of 
their own, taking the Massachusetts law 
as a model. The sealers demanded a 
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standard weight loaf of bread, but the 
bakers refused to recognize the right 
to impose standards. 

Speaking for himself, Mr. Kramer ex- 
pressed the belief that the agitation for 
a standard loaf would be carried on, 
as the sealers were determined to secure 
a standard, and he personally doubted 
the wisdom of opposing them. He 
thought it would probably be better to 
make friends with the sealers and with 
the women’s clubs by agreeing to stand- 
ards, and claimed that the consensus of 
opinion among the retail bakers seemed 
to be in favor of agreeing to standards. 

Joseph Poehlmann, president of the 
Wisconsin Pakers’ \ssociation, an- 
nounced that the Wisconsin bakers had 
gone on record as favoring a standard 
loaf. 

The necessity of having a model bread 
law ready for introduction during the 
coming sessions of the legislatures of 
the various states was pointed out. It 
was hoped that some legislation satis- 
factory to the Weights and Measures 
Officials and the baking industry might 
be framed. If this failed, the sealers 
recommended the introduction in the va- 
rious jurisdictions not already having a 
satisfactory law, of the model bread law 
adopted by the fourteenth annual con- 
ference on weights and measures, with 
additional provisions if any are believed 
to be necessary or desirable to make the 
bill more soni applicable to particu- 
lar local conditions. 

It has sometimes been thought advis- 
able to enumerate the titles of the offi- 
cials who are to be charged with the 
enforcement of the law, and specifically 
to provide for the seizure for use as 
evidence or the confiscation of bread not 
complying with the provisions of the 
law. 

Many states now have the general 
model law on weights and measures rec- 
ommended by the conference, or a simi- 
lar law either with or without the bread 
section, now obsolete, contained in that 
law. In these cases it may be desired 
to adopt the present recommendations 
for the sale of bread by adding a section 
to this general law or by modifying the 
present section, rather than by the pass- 
age of the special bread law. If so, this 
object can be accomplished by incorpo- 
rating a new section in the law similar 
to the section adopted and recommended 
by the conference for this purpose. 

The general position taken by the con- 
ference was to the effect that toler- 
ances on bread to be recommended to 
the various officials are very necessary, 
and should be agreed upon as soon as 
possible. The sealers’ committee con- 
curs in this attitude, and in case of 
failure to negotiate satisfactory toler- 
ances with the baking industry proposes 
to proceed upon its own initiative in an 
attempt to frame satisfactory tolerances. 

The Weights and Measures Officials 
then unanimously adopted their entire 
programme on standard bread weights. 


J. H. Woorrtnce. 





France—Crops 
Grain crops of France, as reported by the 
French Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 

1922... 285,368 39,540 19,047 13,621 
1921... 323,467 38,318 11,568 10,393 
1920... 236,929 38,382 16,972 15,267 
1919... 187,094 26,285 12,491 9,976 
1918... 225,736 27,4756 10,296 9,760 
1917... 134,575 37,265 17,495 14,902 
1916... 204,908 38,268 12,582 16,635 
1915... 222,776 31,787 21,337 17,104 
1914... 282,689 44,818 24,453 22,530 
1913... 319,370 47,939 26,016 21,380 
1912... 334,333 50,587 22,996 23,734 
1911... 322,339 49,863 9,922 16,860 
> Oats Rye Flaxseed Millet 
1922... 288,243 37,600 223 678 
1921... 244,455 44,392 288 253 
1920... 291,406 34,492 445 381 
1919... 179,825 30,577 347 394 
1918... 176,504 28,935 188 350 
1917... 214,259 24,650 158 500 
1916... 277,117 33,351 131 606 
1915... 238,551 33,148 161 762 
1914... 318,332 43,884 336 539 
1913... 357,049 50,055 740 733 
1912... 355,089 48,746 576 608 
1911... 349,247 46,749 496 492 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 

1922.. 12,701 1,427 790 8,197 2,087 
1921.. 13,300 1,648 813 8,421 2,227 
1920.. 12,586 1,641 829 8,278 2,148 
1919 11,515 1,194 736 4 8=6©7,065 1,907 
1918 10,993 1,371 754 6,721 1,746 
1917 10,357 1,699 847 7,308 1,834 
1916 12,429 1,538 882 7,777 2,148 
1915 11,093 1,575 935 8,062 2,308 
1914 14,975 1,780 1,128 8,873 2,614 
1913.. 16,166 1,878 1,138 9,833 2,906 
1912. 16,238 1,877 1,177 9,839 2,969 
1911 16,897 1,907 1,049 9,863 2,902 
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SOUND ADVERTISING 


An advertisement appeared in a re- 
cent edition of the Waterloo (Ill.) Re- 
publican, which combined three of the 
leading slogans now in use in this terri- 
tory in advertising wheat flour. But what 
made the advertisement worthy of men- 
tion in these columns was the reasons giv- 
en in substantiation of the three slogans 
used, “Kat More Wheat,” “Bread Is the 
Best and Cheapest Food” and “Eat Bread 
Made from Illinois Wheat.” The ad- 
vertisement, which reads as follows, bore 
the name of no company and merely re- 
cited in an admirable manner the condi- 
tion confronting the country at large and 
this territory in particular: 

“Two million farmers in the United 
States grow wheat. They produce an- 
nually an average of 170,000,000 bus more 
than is consumed in this country. Since 
the war the European countries which 
formerly bought our surplus cannot be 
relied upon to take it on a basis that cov- 
ers even cost of production. Reduced 
production is economically unsound,—in- 
creased consumption is the logical solu- 
tion. Any material increase in the con- 
sumption of wheat, in any form, will re- 
flect itself in prosperity to the farmer, 
and his condition is the basis of pros- 
perity for the whole country. 

“The making of bread means the use 
of milk, lard, corn, malt,—all products 
of the farm,—and it is invariably eaten 
with still other farm products, like but- 
ter, cheese, milk and meat. It has been 
carefully calculated that if each indi- 
vidual will eat an extra slice of bread at 
each meal, the surplus wheat will be con- 
sumed, 

“For many years past, wheat grown in 
Illinois has been commanding a premium 
over all other wheat, because it was found 
that it made a superior flour. Of late 
years, through aggressive advertising, 
certain interests have attempted to create 
the idea that flour made from other kinds 
of wheat (grown outside the state) gives 
better results. This is not a fact; both 
bread and pastry made from Illinois soft 
wheat excel noticeably in flavor, color 
and texture. When you buy flour shipped 
into Illinois you pay more on account of 
freight and other charges, while when 
you buy Illinois flour you pay less and 
help maintain the demand for Illinois 
wheat. Eliminate the demand for Illinois 
flour and the elimination of the premium 
on Illinois wheat will naturally follow, 
resulting in an annual loss of millions of 
dollars to the farmers of Illinois.” 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The generally lower and unsettled ac- 
tion of wheat during the current week no 
doubt influenced flour buyers to remain 
out of the market, but it is doubtful if 
any extensive buying would have been 
done regardless of what action wheat 
prices might have taken. Practically the 
only sales reporte@ were those made by 
mills to their regular customers, and 
these were only in quantities sufficient to 
tide them over the next few weeks, or 
until the new crop flour is actually on 
the market. 

Practically all mills are now making 
quotations on the 1923 crop flour, but that 
is about as far as it has gone, with indi- 
vidual exceptions. Buyers are attempt- 
ing to buy old wheat flour on new crop 
prices, but this, of course, is not accept- 
able to the millers, and any who are tak- 
ing such offers are doing so at heavy 
losses. 


Export trade is extremely sluggish. 
Buyers on the Continent and in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom are quoting prices which are 
far below what exporters can afford to 
accept, and they evidently are not in 
urgent need of American flour, as it is 
almost impossible to get them to accept 
higher quotations. Some business is be- 
ing done with the Latin American coun- 
tries, but this is of no large volume. 

Business with the South has slowed 
down considerably this month, but no 
more than had been expected. Condi- 
tions in that territory, however, are fun- 
damentally sound, and it is only a ques- 
tion of a few weeks until a marked revival 
in the markets in that territory will 
occur. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $6@6.30, 140-lb jutes, St. 
Louis; standard patent $5.75@6, first 
clear $5@5.35; hard winter short patent 
$5.40@5.70, straight $4.75@5.05, first 
clear $4.10@4.40; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.50@5.75, straight $4.90@5.20, first 
clear $4.15@4.50. 

MILLFEED 

Demand remains dull and weak, al- 
though some dealers report a slight im- 
provement during the past' 10 days. Of- 
ferings are limited, which has kept prices 
up to their present level. The feeling is 
still expressed that lower prices are not 
apt to be seen. Hard winter bran is 
quoted at $23@24 ton; soft winter bran, 
$23.50@24.50; gray shorts, $30.50@31.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Be BIG 6b0s5s% fini eee 66 
PPOTIGGE WEG oc ckasncsyse 35,100 70 
BOG GOD ciccccovessedcoss Bae 45 
TWO PORTO GMOs se ccccesuss 22,000 43 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TOMS BFS. osc Gi c cactacue 32,700 2 
ere 33,100 43 
MO: 6.650 400-00 s 0 daqwes 29,400 38 
WS TOOT GOS ..2 is ccccccece 27,600 36 


NOTES 


Lee Bowman, of the Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., was a recent 
visitor on ’change. 

Otis Durbin, of the Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, spent several days in 
St. Louis this week. 

A. W. Witt, of the Domestic Milling 
Co., Kansas City, was a St. Louis visitor 
on June 21 on his way east. 

Rudolph Goerz, president of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, attend- 
ed the Rotary convention in St. Louis. 

C. R. McClave, Lewistown, Mont., 
president of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
spent the greater part of the week in St. 
Louis. 

E. J. Kelly, St. Louis flour broker, who 
has been located in the Syndicate Trust 
— is moving his office to 315 Mer- 


chants’ Exchange. 
George W. Ziebold, of the Waterloo 
(Ill.) Milling Co., accompanied by his 


wife, recently completed an extensive trip 
through the West. 

J. R. Brown, vice president of the 
Stanard Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
who is located at Dallas, Texas, was in 
St. Louis this week. 

William H. Danforth, president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, recently 
returned from a trip to Egypt, Palestine, 
Asia Minor and Greece. 

Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$2.05@2.15; cream meal, $2.15@2.25; 
grits and hominy, $2.25@2.30. 


Peter Derlien, sales manager of the 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, stopped in St. Louis June 18 on 
his way home from an eastern trip. 


Harry Reid, sales manager of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Milling Co., was in 
St. Louis the first of the week on his way 
back to the mill from a business trip in 
the East. 


The Seele Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis, 
has purchased the Western elevator, this 
city, a 200,000-bu house, from the Elmore- 
Schultz Grain Co., and will operate the 
plant from now on. 


George F. Powell, of the Powell & 
O’Rourke Grain Co., St. Louis, accom- 
panied by his family, will leave St. Louis 
soon for Douglas, Mich., where he has 
taken a cottage for the summer. 


St. Louis mills quote rye products, -in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.40@4.50, standard patent $4.30 
@4.40, medium white $4.25@4.30, straight 
$4.20@4.25, pure dark $3.75@3.85, rye 
meal $3.80@3.90. 


E. L. Stancliff, sales manager of the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, called at this office 
on June 21. He came here from Chicago, 
where he attended the national wheat 
conference, and while here attendea the 
International Rotary convention. Mr. 
Stancliff left St. Louis for a trip through 
the South and East. 


Edward E. Reeves, 62 years old, well 
known among members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis as a financial and 
commercial reporter, died this week fol- 
lowing an operation for tumor of the 
brain. Mr. Reeves spent the last year 
and a half of active work editing the St. 
Louis Daily Market Review. 


The plant of the Randazzo Macaroni 
Co., St. Louis, was completely destroyed 
by fire early Wednesday morning, June 
20. The fire was caused by a mysterious 
explosion in the upper floors of the build- 
ing, the mystery being further deepened 
by the fact that none of the machinery in 
the plant was in operation at night. Sev- 
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eral adjoining buildings were destroyed 
by the fire, the total loss of which amount- 
ed to $275,000. 

William H. Karus, a member of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange for 40 
years, died at his home in Bluffton, Ind., 
on June 21, at the age of 77 years. Mr. 
Karus left ‘St. Louis about five years ago 
to take up his residence at Bluffton, his 
boyhood Bove He is survived by his 
widow, two p ell and several grand- 
children. 

The old Southern Hotel, well known iv 
many millers and grain dealers who vis 
ited this market in its earlier days, is io 
be converted into an office building, wit), 
stores on the ground floor. This is the 
second famous hotel of St. Louis to |. 
turned into an office building, as the 1 
modeling of the Planters’ Hotel for t! 
purpose is just being completed. 


Following a hearing, Governor Sma! 
Illinois has signed the co-operative n 
keting bill which gives the right to 1’ 
more persons to form a nonprofit, 
operative association for the purpose i 
engaging in the marketing of farm p 
ucts. Opposition to the bill was ma |) 
from the live stock exchanges of .he 
state. 


Two carloads of flour were shippe’ to 
Bremen, Germany, recently, by F. ?. 
Meyer, president of the Meyer Mii ig 
Co., St. Louis, as a donation in resp: se 
to a request by the St. Boniface Soc’ y, 
Germany, an institution which maint ins 
an orphans’ home in Bremen. One of 
the cars was consigned to the Ger: an 
Red Cross and the other to the soc’ ty. 
There were approximately 600 bbls of 
flour in the two carloads, valued at $4. 00. 





HUNGARIAN EXPORT TAX REDUC! }) 

The export tax in Hungary of 143 |hs 
of wheat for every 220 lbs of flour «x- 
ported has been reduced to 88 Ibs. As a 
result of the increased export due to ‘jjis 
ruling, the millers increased the pric: of 
flour, which in turn caused an incr: se 
in the price of wheat and all other grains. 








United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and crop years 


(July 1-June 30), the figures from July, 1914, 


to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the 


United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller «nd 
estimates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The 


Northwestern Miller and calculations by Russell's 


(000’s omitted): 









Commercial News, in barrels of 196 \|bs 








1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
TUF wcccecees 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 
October ...... 12,264 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 165,008 9,961 13,917 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 
December . 9,60 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 
January . 10,642 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,693 12,572 8,924 9,496 
February 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 9,39 
March .. 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 10.779 
April... 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 $11,274 7,375 8,516 7,824 718 
May . 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 
TUNE ...-eeeee 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 
Totals.... 111,970 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,956 127,644 106,427 122,243 *121,203 


The estimated total wheat flour output by calendar years is as follows, in barrels ((()0's 


omitted) 


1914 1915 1916 1917 


*Eleven months. 


1918 
116,423 114,633 119,947 117,785 112,206 133,088 109,754 121,014 


1921 1922 


125,310 


1919 1920 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 





Yearly Round 
er Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butier 
e -» 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 98 
130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 3 
164 126 119 253 152 130 169 139 7 
175 156 148 188 196 165 176 165 1 
179 174 174 224 205 174 205 182 7 
205 188 200 371 194 177 353 197 3 
177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 5 
155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 
155 154 109 124 147 142 151 161 4 
s 155 154 108 124 146 141 158 134 1 
March, 1923. 145 155 153 108 129 145 142 185 112 
April, 1923. 148 155 153 108 147 145 145 193 100 
May, 1923.... 145 155 152 108 159 145 148 204 102 
Maximum*.... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 4 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: 


flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in J 


1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1 


butter, in December, 1919; 


bacon, in December, 1918. 





Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 








1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 191! 

September 697,379 360,959 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330, - 
October ........ 855,232 659,167 570,479 690,526 636,455 634,598 965,883 664,° 
November 1,214,462 855,957 744,169 784,951 555,036 986,954 683,428 872.5 
December 1,462,651 747,505 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 695,169  801,9 
January ........ 1,025,357 631,821 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 645,214 719,1 
February ....... 779,418 665,111 622,730 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195  918,2 
March ......... 1,220,942 986,450 820,730 286,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,1 
APFil 2... ccccvces $2,298 612,877 635,417 148,319 608,774 1,139,574 637,728  366,6 
arr 644,725 617,301 517,740 102,086 974,899 753,838 648,253 642.0 
TOMO ceccccescse vesove 64,625 635,319 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 367,319 779,7 
TUY cccccccseee soceve 486,115 465,264 433,197 1,195,116 778,337 986,491  621,6 
August ..ccceee ceeeee 691,201 453,572 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,087  656,8¢ 

Totals...... *8,732,464 7,878,589 6,886,560 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897, 45 


*Nine months. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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Today is Derby Day, and as every 


one who can goes to Epsom to see the 
grea’ horse race of the year, there was 
a smtll market attendance. The big de- 
cline of the past week leaves buyers 
with « feeling that prices will go fur- 
ther downward, and in anticipation of 
this they stand aside and wait. Im- 
port:'s and other sellers compete for 
their trade, reducing prices more and 


mor in order to tempt them, and yet 
they do not buy. It is reported that 
man, bakers will soon have to come 
into (he market. 

Th re is a popular superstition that 
Mar Lane cannot stand the sunshine, 
but ‘ooking back over the past few 
wecks during which we have hardly seen 
the sun, and also during which business 
has been far from satisfactory, one can- 
not help wondering what it would have 
been like if the sunny weather of last 
year had been repeated. 

It is reported that a visit has been 
receiitly made to certain English grain 
centers by an American body called the 
War Finance Corporation, the object 
being, it is said, to arrange for the more 
ready disposal of American grain, using 
one or more ports for this purpose. 
How far rumor is correct it is impos- 
sible to say, but surely it would be hard 
to improve upon present methods for 
their selling purposes, 

No doubt the bug at the back of 
everything is to get by the middleman, 
which does not always pay in the long 
run. Certainly some traders on_ this 
side have not found it to their advan- 
tage to get away from that useful indi- 
vidual, the broker, who generally gets 
the market price for the goods he offers, 
and not only that, but does a vast 
amount of detail work, for a very small 
commission, which would otherwise fall 
on the shoulders and pocket of the seller. 

Commercial papers report that Ger- 
many has lately been selling Argentine 
dollars and buying sterling, to be used 
to pay for coal and other commodities. 
If proved to be the case this rather 
points to a lessening demand for wheat 
on the part of Germany, which was fully 
expected to be once more in the market 
at a very early date. 

Today, however, the opinion is ex- 
pressed that the demand from Germany 
will be small for some time, and no doubt 
it is this realization on the part of 
Argentine shippers which has caused 
Some pressure on their part to sell, with 
the consequent price reduction from day 
to day in order to meet buyers’ ideas. 

Canadian wheat prices have also been 
following the market movements closely, 
and it is understood that cable offers 
have been more persistently in line with 
the parity of the United Kingdom than 
for some time. With the spasmodic de- 
mand experienced, the premium on near- 
by parcels has now practically disap- 
peared, except for Karachi wheats. 

That the workers are determined if 
Possible to bring about legislation to 
stop night work in bakeries is confirmed 
by the action of the London district of 
the Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers, Confectioners and Allied Work- 
ers, which last week adopted a resolu- 
tion condemning the late government for 


failure to pass a bill for the abolition 
of night work, as promised, called upon 
the present government to introduce and 
carry through such a bill, and requested 
it to afford facilities for a second read- 
ing, in view of the large measure of 
support promised by independent mem- 
bers. 
FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour during the past week 
have been ample for the requirements 
of the trade. The quantities, in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, Atlantic 5,850, Pacific 800; Can- 
ada, Atlantic 10,420, Pacific 5,500; Aus- 
tralia, 9,247; Continent, 508. 

FLOUR PRICES 

Cables from America and Canada 
show appreciable declines on the week, 
and some business has been possible by 
importers who, reading the signs rightly, 
sold the market down, and were able to 
fill some of their oversold sales at a fair 
margin of profit. 

Medium Canadian export patents are 
offered at 33s, c.i.f., today, for June 
seaboard, but it is understood that little 
or no business has been done. Rather 
better quality are offered at 33s 6d, at 
which price importers have taken some 
small lots, but it is difficult to get a 
profit on such purchases. Top quality 
would come at 35s 6d, net, c.i.f., and at 
this figure, if there was any trading, a 
reasonable profit could be made. 

Kansas flours are offered at lower 
figures. Some good quality export pat- 
ents would come at 35s 6d, but they are 
still too dear for this market; further- 
more, it would be difficult to say at what 
price business would be_ possible. 

Australian flours are offered for ship- 
ment at 33s, c.i.f., and a small trade is 
passing on this basis, with a light de- 
mand for spot lots at a shade over this 
equivalent. 

Minneapolis low grade is reported un- 
changed at 26s, c.i.f. In sympathy with 
the decline in wheat, offers of all-Eng- 
lish flour are a little lower, but the vol- 
ume offered is not large. 

London millers reduced their price for 
straight run Is on June 4 to 40s, deliv- 
ered, which is equal to 36s, c.i.f., but 
they are prepared to accept about Is 
6d less than this from good buyers. 
The flour market is really about Is a 
sack down, with only a small trade. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market closes today steady, 
with advances of about 9d from the 
worst. Prices for near at hand parcels 
are about unchanged on the week, but 
more distant ones show a small decline. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba on passage 
sold at 47s 6d, May-June parcels at 45s 
1014d@46s 3d, and the same price for 
June-July and July-August. Australian 
is lower, with steamer loading offered at 
50s. Rosafe, 621%-lb, arrived, sold at 
46s 6d, with June-July offering at 45s 
6d. Choice white Karachi, arrived, sold 
at 48s, but for May-June shipment 45s 
6d has been accepted, which shows a 
discount of 2s 6d for forward parcels. 


MILL OFFALS 


Trade has not been good during the 
past week. There seems to be more than 
sufficient offering for home requirements, 
but continental inquiry has_ steadied 
prices, much to the advantage of the 
home miller, who looks to his offal trade 
to help him to compete with his flour. 
Mills quote bran prices unchanged at 
£5 10s, and middlings at £7 10s, both 
ex-mill, but less money has been accepted 
during the week. Plate pollards are 
offered freely at £5 7s 6d, cif. after 
business had been done at £5 5s, c.i.f. 
There are also offers of Brazilian pol- 
lards which look good value at equal 


to £5 5s, c.i.f., near at hand. Fine Plate 
middlings are unchanged at £7 lis, c.i.f. 


OATMEAIS 


Owing to scarcity, prices of Scotch 
manufacture tend to harden, and Mid- 
lothian is quoted at 53s 9d, ex-store, 
London. Aberdeen is also dearer at 50s, 
ex-store. It is reported that Scotch 
millers are complaining of the competi- 
tion of American made oatmeal, which is 
offered at several pounds per ton cheaper 
than they can manufacture meal from 
home grown oats. London mills report 
a fair trade, taking into consideration 
the time of year, and are prepared to 
accept 44s, ex-mill. 

A small trade has been done in Amer- 
ican and Canadian oatmeal on passage 
at 38s, c.i.f., but shipment prices are 
firmly held by the mills at 38s 6d, c.i.f. 
Rolled oats from America meet a slow 
sale if near at hand, but shipping prices 
are firmly held at 39s 6d, cif. for 
prompt shipment from the mill. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 
Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London from May 9 to 
June 8, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 
From Boston per ss Scythian— 
W insigadctcntenachishocssmeewsas soos 1,000 
From St. John per ss Bosworth— 


rs 1,000 Bond of Union.. 500 
West End...... 500 Royal City...... 3,000 
Real Best...... 500 Armadale ...... 500 
Canada’s King.. 500 Big Yield...... 500 
BMRMOEP ccccveces 500 Regal ......... 4,000 
Nelson .........5,000 Daily Bread....2,000 
Golden Dawn...1,600 Biguna ........ 500 
Cream of the Mark Lane..... 500 
. .  meerereen 6,749 Treasury ....... 500 
oo ee ee *.  .. Peereeereee 500 
Thumbs Up..... 500 Pickwick ...... 500 
From Baltimore per ss Verbania— 
EET CLP ETEURIEEET TET UTE R Tie 500 
From New York per ss Maryland— 
Transatlantic ..1,000 Perfection ..... 500 
Gold Medal..... 1,000 
From New York per ss Albania— 
Sunstar .....0.. 1,000 Armada ....... 500 
Annadale ...... 1,000 
From New York per ss Madras City— 
| rere re cereeTrerie ere rere ee 1,000 
From New York per ss Mississippi— 
APHOGF 2 cccvcis 1,000 Town Club...... 1,000 
From St. John per ss Canadian Conqueror— 
ree Tree re cree ee ee 475 
From Montreal per ss Bolinbroke— 
i erent e ee cy 3,500 Keetoba ....... 500 
Jolden Dome... 500 Exhibition ..... 500 
TROMGL ccccczcce 2,000 Supreme ....... 500 
BUME socseece 500 Helpmate ...... 1,500 
Royal City..... 2,500 Big Yield...... 500 
From Philadelphia per ss Quebec City— 
WARS 6 cscccens 5,000 Three Stars..... 1,000 
From New York per ss Vasconia— 
Transatlantic .. 500 Gold Medal.....2,500 
From Montreal per ss Andania— 
POT cccvccs ae! ae eee 250 
Wational .....<. 5060 Brilliant ....... 50 
Wilauitu ....... BOO BOOM cc ccccssccs 1,530 
Mascot .cccccce 500 Medal Winner.. 500 
WEP «sce ccee 500 Sapphire ....... 500 
Kingmaker ....1,500 Five Crowns.... 500 
PACORE 026 eccece 1,160 Grand Empire.. 500 
Mark Lane...... 500 Keetoba ....... 500 
Daily Bread....1,000 Canadian Maid. 5600 
Summit ....... 500 
From New York per ss Menominee— 
CrteRSt .ncsccve 998 Aragain ........3,000 
Commonwealth .1,000 
From Montreal per ss Ansonia—- 
Quaker Patent..2,000 Avoca ......... 1,300 
Front Line..... 900 Wilsuitu ....... 250 
VROtOty .cccsces 1,000 Cup Winner..... 1,000 
Grand Empire.. 750 Daily Bread....1,000 


From Montreal per ss Canadian Victor— 
) EEE 1,000 Golden Lion....1,000 
Three Stars... ,.2,000 


From Boston per ss Barbadian— 


THE NEW PRIME MINISTER 


Until a few months ago the name of 
Stanley Baldwin, Britain’s new prime 
minister, was practically unknown vut- 
side political circles. For nearly the 
whole of the 15 years of his parlia- 
mentary career he has remained unob- 
trusively in the background, although a 


most valuable and indefatigable worker, 
and it is real merit and force of char- 
acter which has raised him to the high- 
est office in the land, under the King. 

His career is described as the most 
amazing of modern times. He entered 
Parliament in 1908, being returned as 
the member for Bewdley, in Worcester- 
shire, his native town, where he con- 
trolled one of the largest engineering 
firms in the country. He was 40 years 
of age at the time, and the valuable 
experience he had gained during those 
years in the industrial world has stood 
him in good stead in his political career. 

He is liked by everybody—a simple, 
modest, somewhat shy man, with a keen 
sense of humor and a great love of his 
briar pipe. At no time has he ever 
been the center of an admiring group 
of friends or of political opponents, but 
just one of the rank and file, listening 
rather than speaking, but when occasion 
warranted, speaking in a terse and sim- 
ple manner. Indeed, it is his power of 
speech which has contributed in large 
measure to raising him to his present 
office, being always clear, precise and to 
the point. 

His first chance came when Lloyd- 
George formed the second Coalition gov- 
ernment and Bonar Law was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer. The latter 
asked him to act as his private secretary, 
and he proved himself so valuable in 
that position that in a few months he 
was appointed financial secretary to the 
treasury, which office he held for four 
years. The next position offered him 
was president of the Board of Trade, 
for which his knowledge and understand- 
ing of finance and business peculiarly 
fitted him. This gave him the oppor- 
tunity of forming many friendships 
among the commercial community. 

When Bonar Law formed his govern- 
ment Mr. Baldwin became chancellor of 
the exchequer, and only a few weeks ago 
presented his first budget, which was 
pronounced on all sides one of the most 
sound of recent years. During the seven 
months he occupied this office Mr. Bald- 
win visited America to negotiate with 
the United States government in regard 
to Great Britain’s war debts, and took 
certain bold action which met with a 
good deal of criticism but which is 
nevertheless acknowledged to have been 
wise and politic. 

When Bonar Law was forced by ill 
health to resign the premiership four 
men were mentioned as possible suc- 
cessors to the office, of whom Lord Cur- 
zon, Britain’s foreign minister, was con- 
sidered the most: probable. Therefore, 
it was a matter of considerable surprise 
that Mr. Baldwin was appointed to the 
vacant post. There were several inevi- 
table reasons, however, for the King’s 
choice, one of the chief being the desira- 
bility of the prime minister being a 
member of the House of Commons. 
Moreover, Mr. Baldwin had been leader 
of the House of Commons since Easter, 
in the absence of his chief, Bonar Law, 
and his experience in finance is consid- 
ered a tremendous asset for these diffi- 
cult times. 

The King’s choice was accepted with 
feelings of great satisfaction and confi- 
dence among most classes of politicians 
and by the general public, and there 
seems to be a very good prospect of the 
new prime minister Tohaalan about part 
unity among the Conservatives, which 
party during the last few months has 
been much disrupted by factions. 

Mr. Baldwin’s government, in which 
he has made very few changes from the 
former one, has begun well. One of his 
ideals is to further peace among nations, 
regarding which he recently gave utter- 
ance to the following words: “The Eng- 
lish language is the richest in the world 
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in monosyllables, and words of one syl- 
lable contain salvation for this country 
and the world. They are ‘Faith, hope, 
love and work.’ No government without 
faith in the people, hope in the future, 
love of its fellow-men, and without the 
will to work, and work, and work, will 
ever bring this country or Europe and 
the world through into better times and 
better days.” 
VIENNA TODAY 


An article recently appeared in the 
London Times giving details about life 
in Vienna at the present time. Prices, 
the writer said, are, of course, fantastic, 
being from 10,000 to 15,000 times above 
the normal. To save labor in writing it 
has become customary to omit the 
ciphers in making out bills, ete. 

One noticeable feature in Vienna is 
the absence of any appearance of want 
among the inhabitants, neither shabbi- 
ness, destitution nor hunger being visible 
on the surface, but it is a well-known 
fact that much hardship prevails among 
the brain workers and the middle classes, 
such as professors, teachers, musicians, 
painters, and certain old army officers. 

Rents of houses have been regulated 
to a very low scale. Landlords are 
thereby very hard hit, and some of them 
have been reduced to extreme poverty. 

The American Relief Administration 
has continued its splendid work up to 
now, providing food for the needy in 
some 200 soup kitchens and supplying 
packages of food sufficient for four per- 
sons to 500 professors, 5,000 students 
and 5,000 persons in private institutions. 
One June 1, however, this work was ex- 
pected to come to an end, owing to the 
exhaustion of funds, and the Relief Ad- 
ministration closed. 

The British, through the Society of 
Friends, are continuing their work, re- 
lieving the needs of families by food, 
clothing and in meeting debts. They 
have also done some most valuable con- 
structive work by restocking local dairies 
with Jersey cows. 

Help from all sources, however, seems 
to be drying up, and it looks as if the 
needy will soon have to fend for them- 
selves. Considerable relief has been 
brought about by the stabilization of the 
exchange and of prices, and if this can 
be sustained there is every hope of 
business being conducted on a sounder 
basis and of a steady improvement in 
the economical situation. 


TRADE LECTURES 


The City of London College announces 
that it has invited several prominent 
members of the grain and flour trades 
to deliver evening lectures to students 
during the next winter session. These 
will deal with the organization and busi- 
ness methods of the grain and flour 
trades, and with examination of samples 
of grain and flour. Among the lecturers 
will be W. D, Anderson, president of 
the London Corn Trade Association, S. 
B. Askew, of Joseph Rank, Ltd., Dr. A. 
EK. Humphries, and W. T. Odam, of 
Quaker Oats, Ltd., London. 


LIVERPOOL 

There has been a very marked decline 
in wheat, caused generally by the weak- 
ness prevailing in the American mar- 
kets, and also liberal offers from Argen- 
tina, India and Canada. Shipments have 
been liberal, and the news of the crops, 
both in America and Canada, has had 
a bearish effect on the market. Millers 
are inclined to wait a little before 
replenishing their stocks. Liverpool 
graded wheat futures show a loss of 
about 214d on the week, being quoted 
at 9s 61%4d per ctl for July delivery, 
with October at 9s 4d. 

Flour importers are practically doing 
no business whatever, as buyers will not 
look at shipment stuff, with the market 
falling as it has been doing the last few 
weeks, and even spot stuff is impossible 
to move at a profit, due to competition 
from home mills. As an example, Mani- 
toba export patents arrived here are of- 
fered at 36s 6d, ex-quay, while home 
millers are willing to accept 35s, ex- 
store, for their Manitoba grade. 

American soft winter patents are 
about unchanged and slightly lower at 
39s, c.i.f., for June seaboard, while Aus- 
tralian patent for same shipment at 33s 
is the cheapest flour on the market. 
Manitoba patents are also easier, with no 
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business in forward. positions, 
quoted at 33s 6d, c.i.f. 

Home millers report no improvement, 
and bakers continue to hold off, but it 
is generally thought that in two weeks 
they will once more be in the market. 
In the midlands, home millers have re- 
duced their price 6d but, in spite of 
this and the fact that they are willing 
to accept a good deal less, they are still 
running on short time. 

Low grade flours are still in poor de- 
mand. Plate low grade is impossible 
to get. Minneapolis second clears are 
offered at 24s 3d, c.i.f., for June sea- 
board, but buyers are fairly well stocked. 

The demand for feed is still slow. 
English linseed cakes are quoted at £9 
15s, and could be bought for much less. 
Owing to the heavy arrivals of Ameri- 
can linseed cake, there have been re- 
sellers as low as £8 12s 6d. Shippers 
are not offering any at the moment ex- 
cept for September-December positions, 
and these are quoted at £10, cif. Mill 
offals are about unchanged and slightly 
lower, and are quoted at 7s 6d for thirds 
and 6s for bran, 


being 


SCOTLAND 

So far as can be learned, there have 
been no further offers of new crop flours 
received. ‘The market continues slug- 
gish, with little or no movement. The 
opinion still holds among importers that 
if the bakers of Glasgow would intro- 
duce a second quality loaf which could 
be sold at a lower price than the cur- 
rent charge of 9d per 4 lbs, the market 
would have responded to this enterprise. 
There is also the opinion that, second 
quality loaf apart, the price of bread 
could stand a further downward revi- 
sion. 

It is a strange fact that the public 
demand for bread is not brisk. It is in 
sharp contrast to the demand for the 
fancy products of the bakery, which is 
still strong. This feature seems to be a 
relic of the war days, when the public 
learned to extend their tastes even 
though the range of the fancy bakery 
was then restricted. 

Current quotations for flour on the 
c.i.f. basis here this week are as fol- 
lows: home millers’ (who are mainly 
engaged in fulfilling old orders), 33s 6d 
for ordinary grades and about 2s more 
for their high grades; imported Mani- 
tobas, best grades 35s@35s 6d, export 
patents 33s 6d; top American winters, 
38s@38s 6d, both on spot and on pass- 
age; Canadian winters, about 36s; Aus- 
tralian, 33s@34s 6d for June shipment. 
Kansas flours are still out of the run- 
ning. It is said that home millers are 
experiencing much difficulty in effecting 
sales for their’ lower grade flours. 


STOCKS IN GLASGOW 


How the stocks of wheat and flour at 
Glasgow have been dwindling~-of late 
is seen from the statistics issued at the 
end of last week. In store and on quay, 
May 31, the wheat stocks amounted to 
160,014 bus and the flour stocks to 61,- 
313 sacks of 280 lbs. Buyers are still 
playing a waiting game, apparently in 
the hope that Canada will not be able 
to hold to her present level of prices 
for the remainder of the old crop. 


OATMEAL SITUATION 


The Scottish oatmeal position at. the 
moment hardly conforms to the expecta- 
tions of the trade. It was thought that, 
as soon as farmers overtook their ar- 
rears of field work, due to the back- 
wardness of the weather and the rainy 
conditions during May, there would be a 
good supply of oats in the markets, as 
threshing would be resumed with en- 
ergy. This development, however, has 
not taken place. The supply of oats 
is still meager and whether there will 
be a squeeze to maintain stocks of oat- 
meal between now and the entry of new 
crop a few months hence is a point on 
which those best able to judge are not 
prepared to offer a defigite opinion. 

Moreover, the present prospects for 
the new and growing crop of oats are 
not bright. There is time, of course, for 
the crop to improve, but it has had a 
very bad beginning. The one factor 
which will ease any squeeze that might 
arise between crops is the very poor de- 
mand on the part of the public for oat- 
meal. This condition is now chronic, 
and any change is for the worse. 

There is a good supply of Canadian 


oatmeal, which is being offered at about 
10s per sack below the current price for 
genuine Scotch oatmeal. The word gen- 
uine is intentional, as some traders point 
out that mixing is being done on a lib- 
eral scale. The price of the genuine 
Scotch oatmeal at present is 54@56s per 
sack, 

An offer of Canadian, received today, 
is 39s 6d@40s, ex-quay, at Glasgow. 
There is a good supply of the Canadian 
product, but as a considerable quantity 
of Scotch oatmeal is being sold at prices 
which do not permit of production from 
Scotch oats, merchants think that it is 
reasonable to assume that the practice 
of mixing the imported with the home 
article is common. 


IRELAND 


Trade has been very slow, and itm- 
porters found business almost impossible 
in any position. Prices are lower than 
a week ago, and every little drop that 
takes place seems to increase the de- 
termination of consumer not to buy flour 
ahead at the present time. Home mill- 
ers in both the north and south of Ire- 
land are not putting out anything like 
the total capacity of their mills, being 
very short of orders for prompt deliv- 
ery. 

If it were not for old contracts made 
the end of 1922, and which have not been 
delivered, owing to the strike, there is 
no doubt that home millers would have 
to bring down their prices in order to 
effect sales, as at the present time they 
are being undersold by importers of 
Australian flour, and also some outside 
brands of American. 

The milling industry in general is 
steadily watching the imports of Ameri- 
can flour and views with some anxiety 
the hold it has now got on the general 
public in Ireland, having recovered quite 
the whole of the ground lost during the 
war. 


OFFICIAL MARKING OF IMPORTED FLOUR 


The joint council of the Irish flour 
milling industry has passed a resolution 
asking the government to take steps to 
require that all imported flour be marked 
on each side of the bag in 3x2-inch let- 
ters with the name of the maker and 
place of origin. They state that some 
imported flours have no distinctive brand 
showing the country which they come 
from, and that some importers have 
gone even further, and have had Irish 
names put to the flour, all tending to 
deceive the public. 


FLOUR PRICES 


American cables on soft winters have 
been more in evidence for shipment than 
for some time, and business has been 
done in some of the finest grades on quite 
a competitive basis. As low as 39s 3d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, was accepted for a 
really very fine export patent, under 
a well-known brand, and it is freely 
reported that some outside brands have 
been sold at 39s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
Is more Dublin. In Dublin and the 
south the local millers would want at 
least 40s, and in the north 42s. 

Australian flours are, however, at 
present the biggest value offered for 
those who want a very colory soft grade, 
being offered on spot, passage, and even 
for shipment, at equal to 34@35s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and a similar price Dublin. 

Manitoba flours are lower in price, one 
of the very best brands being quoted 
at 35s 6d without attracting business. 
A good export patent was quoted 33s 
6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 34s 6d, Dub- 
lin, for June-July seaboard. 

Minneapolis flours, represented chiefly 
by one brand, have been worked on 
spot and passage on a basis of 36s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and 37s, Dublin. 

Kansas flours have been quoted at 34s 
6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but for July- 
August shipment from the seaboard at 
as low as 33s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
34s, Dublin. 


ARRIVALS OF FLOUR 


There were no shipments of flour into 
Dublin for the week ending May 26, 
and the arrivals were only 1,476 sacks, 
which brings the total since Aug. 1 up to 
262,000 sacks. The shipments to Bel- 
fast for the same week are entered at 
1,000 sacks, and the arrivals 3,250, bring- 
ing the total since Aug. 1 to 285,000 
sacks. These shipments are very light, 
and a few weeks on this scale would 
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soon bring about a shortage of foreign 
flour on spot. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has maintained its price, and 
demand is quite up to previous years, 
owing to a continuance of sharp, cold 
weather. Home made rolled oats are 
maintaining their price at 44@4é6s per 
280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast. Imported 
are slightly firmer at 41s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 42s, Dublin. Importers are 
not pressing sales at less than shipment 
prices, and stocks are equal to all re- 
quirements. Medium and pinhead mes 
are quoted at 40s per sack, net, c.i.f,, 
Belfast and Dublin, and importers are 
able to make this figure for anything 
they have to offer. : 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals have been dull, but home 
millers are able to get £10 per ton for 
best local made broad white bran .),d 
£9 for small red. Broad white impor‘. 
of the fancy type is still quoted at +: 1, 
either Belfast or Dublin. This clas. js 
very scarce, hence the higher price 

Feedingstuffs are depressed, witi ut 
any reduction in price. Corn me»! is 
£9 5s per ton, bags included, net, ¢ \f., 
Belfast, and £9 10s, Dublin. For ihe 
flaked variety for cattle feeding £2 er 
ton more is wanted. Stocks of corn ire 
not heavy. Linseed cakes are depre: :ed. 
Importers are offering good cake at -10 
per ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and £10 10s, 
Dublin, spot, passage or shipment. ‘I cre 
is no pressure to sell below these fig: res, 
Home made decorticated cotton c¢ ikes 
on spot are worth £13, and are cuite 
firm in price, as shipments of forvign 
are scarce, 


HOLLAND 
The wheat and flour market have ‘cen 
subjected to a couple of contradi: ‘ory 
circumstances, causing operators to /eel 


doubtful on which side to stake ‘ieir 
interests. After the very dry spring 
weather of 1921-22 we have this year 


experienced a season hardly worthy the 
name of spring, and of a mild winter 
nature accompanied with such heavy and 
prolonged rains as have not been expe- 
rienced, according to official reports of 
the weather bureau, for many years 

This at first resulted in bringing the 
winter crops, which passed through the 
season in splendid condition, at least two 
to three weeks ahead of normal, but 
storms, at times of a cyclonic nature, 
have beaten down considerable areas 
which have had to be mowed as fodder, 
thereby reducing the prospects of an 
otherwise promising yield. 

It is now getting imperative to have 
the benefit of dry and warm weather 
for the crops left in the fields; fully 
80 per cent are mature, the ears being 
well filled, but warmth is required. A 
change to more seasonable weather is 
eagerly looked foy, but there are no in- 
dications of an improvement. 

These circumstances, which likewise 
have had their effect on other produce, 
such as early potatoes, vegetables, ctc., 
have created a decidedly stronger fcel- 
ing, but this tendency was counteracted 
by the weaker attitude of American 
wheat, the daily lower quotations re- 
ceived keeping importers back from 
coming into the market. Those who. at 
the beginning of the fall in prices, st.irt- 
ed buying, even though in small quasti- 
ties, now regret their precipitate act on, 
and prefer to await further deve op- 
ments. Without the recent decline in 
foreign values, there would undoubt: ‘lly 
have been some buying on the strei 2th 
of the local position. 

This position of the market will «c- 
main unchanged unless conditions | ‘- 
terially improve, but it may be expe: °d 
that importers will come forward as 
buyers when they feel that the Amer® 'n 
markets have reached a point of s '- 
bility. 

In spite of all this, various sales »f 
American flour were put through | t 
week, principally Kansas straight gra’; 
early shipment, at prices ranging $0 
6.25 per 220 lbs (100 kilos), c.i.f., A! - 
sterdam-Rotterdam, and patent flour «t 
$6.50@6.70. Minneapolis brands were 
mostly too high, being around 17..) 
florins, c.i.f., and only a couple of sales 
were reported. An offer of durum flour 
of fair color at 15 florins, although we’! 
in line as regards price, failed to a‘- 
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tract much attention, as there is a very 
narrow market for this commodity here. 

Inland flour is quoted at 16.50 florins 
er 100 kilos, ex-mill, and being of good 
quality and available on spot, is pre- 
ferred by the bakers, who can order 
and obtain delivery at short notice. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


The recent rise in foreign exchange, 
and especially of the Bulgarian leva, 
could not but bring about a sensible im- 
provement in the wheat and flour situa- 
tion of this market, which had hitherto 
been quiet. Bulgarian wheat quotations 
are again out of line; exporters of this 
country, though basing their prices on 
the value of their currency in gold, 
could not this time reduce them to the 
extent that was necessary in order to 
compete with their foreign competitors. 

As can be seen from the list of ar- 
rivals given below, there has been prac- 
tically no wheat coming from Bulgaria 
during the pom two weeks, arrivals for 
this period being as follows: flour from 
America, 32,464 sacks of 140 lbs; Argen- 
tine wheat via Marseilles, 3,450 tons; 
Man‘toba wheat via America, 4,110 tons; 
from Thrace, 230 tons; from Bulgaria, 
100 tons, : 

The flours arriving by the West Got- 
omska had been ordered for January 
ship.aent, but they were shipped on the 
Cloi.'arf, that sailed from New York 
duri»g the first half of January; they 
wer> transshipped to three different 
stex ners, West Calumb, Cohasset, West 
Got :nska, and at last they managed to 
arriv’ here not later than May 24. 

Tic complete lack. of storage facili- 
ties ‘or wheat in this city makes trans- 
actions in this commodity exceedingly 
difficult. As soon as wheat is bought 
for ‘his market it has to be paid for in 
full. if a letter of credit has been opened 
for it, and sent to one of the mills 
either to be immediately ground or tem- 
poririly stored. 

The necessity of drawing shipping doc- 
uments from banks immediately on the 
arrival of wheat shipments is one of the 
reasons for which wheat trade with your 
country requires a larger capital than 
flour trade. In the case of flour the 
banks to which flour shipments are di- 
rected warehouse the shipments and issue 
delivery orders for any quantities de- 
sired,—not less than 250 sacks,—but pay- 
ment must be made on application for 
delivery order. 

Besides local consumption, this mar- 
ket has no other channels for distribu- 
tion of its stock of American and locally 
milled flour. 

Today, with the news of the signing 
of a treaty between Greece and this 
country, the dollar dropped to 62.5c to 
the Turkish pound, and levas, after 
reaching 57 to the pound, afterwards 
returned to 65. 

Prices for spot flour are as follows, 
in sacks of 140 lbs, import duty paid: 
hard wheat patents, $6.55; hard wheat 
first clears, $6.50; durum wheat first 
clears, $5.30; hard wheat second clears, 
$5; locally milled flour from Manitoba 
wheat, $6.55 per 72 kilos, net; locally 
milled flour from Bulgarian wheat, $6.50 
per 72 kilos, net. 

There are no further wheat orders en 
route, and unless the Bulgarian exchange 
drops heavily, wheat and flour price§ 
will undoubtedly advance within the next 
two weeks. . 





Switzerland—Crops 
Grain crops of Switzerland, as reported by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 
1922... 2,863 2,466 491 1,488 185 
1921... 3,574 3,038 551 1,559 218 
1920... 3,584 3,118 514 1,622 279 
1919. -- 8,624 2,811 625 1,748 287 
1918... 7,905 5,188 666 1,850 358 
1917... 4,556 4,602 712 =1,762 252 
1916... 3,821 6,745 620 2,000 152 
1915... 3,957 5,608 620 2,059 138 
1914... 8,278 6,181 528 1,724 106 
1913... 3,546 5,188 455 1,772 118 
1912 3,178 4,017 427 1,705 106 


1911... 31524 4,850 454 1,828 121 
ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 
Tene 103 61 16 48 
pret 110 52 16 49 5 
1920..... 119 56 18 52 6 
1919. .... 130 57 18 55 6 
OS aa 203 86 22 49 7 
gees 139 70 19 55 5 
1916..... 124 103 18 71 4 
eae 114 92 16 66 3 
a cats 103 83 15 61 3 
eee aso 102 81 13 60 3 
ae 102 82 12 61 3 
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Business is quiet. The sharp decline 
in wheat has not stimulated interest or 
buying but, on the contrary, has con- 
tributed to further unsettlement and 
uncertainty and, if anything, appears to 
have deterred buyers from making pur- 
chases. While the action of the market 
has centered attention upon it and cre- 
ated some interest or speculation as to 
the price at which the new crop is like- 
y to move, it has not established confi- 

ence. 

About the same rate of operation 
which has prevailed for some weeks, 50 
per cent of capacity or less, is being 
maintained. Millers are getting cleaned 
up on past bookings, and it is doubt- 
ful if any of them will carry forward 
into the new crop many undelivered old 
crop sales. Furthermore, on account of 
the consistently small stocks of soft 
wheat they have been carrying, and 
their not being encouraged to accumu- 
late supplies because of the slow sale 
of flour, and the comparatively light 
movement of wheat, the mills will have 
little wheat on hand at the end of the 
crop. 

There has not been much interest man- 
ifested in new crop flour, practically 
none at all by domestic buyers. This 
week’s exchange of cables showed some 
interest among foreign buyers, and one 
Toledo miller reports the sale of one 
car. However, the ideas of the import- 
ers as to prices cannot be met by the 
mills. To sell new crop flour below the 
current levels of the old crop is too 
much of a speculation, and millers do 
not feel like undertaking it. 

Although soft wheat feed prices have 
held up remarkably well, there is a feel- 
ing that they will work to materially 
lower levels. New crop business, there- 
fore, must be predicated on these lower 
feed prices. In other words, inasmuch 
as the situation has not been thoroughly 
liquidated either in regard to wheat or 
feed prices, it does not invite new crop 
sales, as is sometimes the case at this 
season of the year. 

It is doubtful if the mills are making 
any money under present conditions. If 
they succeed in holding their own, or in 
not losing money, that is all that could 
be expected. They now have only a 
short time to wait for the new crop and 
a new deal. As a matter of fact, other 
than in the matter of price secured for 
flour, the crop has been a favorable one. 
There has been a large production. 

Conditions with millers in other sec- 
tions of the country seem to be quite as 
bad as, if not worse than, with soft wheat 
millers. Owing to the reduction in op- 
erating capacity of soft wheat milling, 
which has been taking place in the last 
few years through the elimination of 
many mills, and a newly awakened de- 
termination among the millers to put 
their business on a better basis, there 
seems to be some warranty for the hope 
and expectation of better things on the 
new crop. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.10 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
June 22. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent flour was quoted at $5.80@6.10 bbl, 
local springs $6.15@6.60, local hard win- 
ters $5.70, in 98%, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $28@ 
30 ton, mixed feed $31@32, and mid- 
dlings $34@34.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 





of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Pe | Pree ceeerr et ce 19,200 40 
PROVIOUS WOOK ....sccevees 18,800 39 
GD ov 0 bud esveieksvace 17,600 37 
SWO FORTE BOO occcceveress 18,300 38 
TRICO FORTE GOO. occccervoce 16,400 34 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the 
corresponding weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


June 17-23 ...... 20 112,560 53,779 47% 

Previous week ... 21 120,060 52,416 43% 

ZOOF OHO occceces 24 152,160 60,211 39 

Two years ago... 25 141,600 52,063 36% 
NOTES 


Theobald Felss, of the Felss Flour 
Milling Co., Cincinnati, recently returned 
from the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
held its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Cleveland, June 20-21. The attendance 
was good, 

R. R. Cook and O. G. Trudeau, rep- 
resenting the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, were in Toledo this week 
calling on the trade. 

The National Miling Co., Toledo, is 
about to build a storage warehouse ad- 
joining its mill, of concrete, 72x128 and 
36 feet high. Seventy-six tons of steel 
will be used. ‘ 

Victor A. Cain, president Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co., was in To- 
ledo this week. He has arranged with 
Francis B. Miller, Columbus, Ohio, to 
handle his account in Ohio, and with A. 
Stewart, Detroit, in Michigan. 

The Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., 
Comstock Building, Columbus, Ohio, is 
issuing a series of bulletins discussing 
various phases of its service, and point- 
ing out the advantage of laboratory con- 
trol to the mills of this section. 

The Imperial Grain & Milling Co., 
manufacturer of dairy feeds and corn 
meal, Toledo, Ohiv, has declared a 200 
per cent dividend, payable July 2. Wil- 
liam E. Savage is president, and E. A. 
Nettletan secretary, of the company. 

H. W. Tibbals, Elyria, Ohio, repre- 
senting the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, was in Toledo this 
‘week, visiting at the district office. Rob- 
ert Lockhart, who will represent the mill 
in Indiana, is expected here next week. 

Wade Holland, of the Holland Bread 
Co., Toledo, has announced that the buy- 
ing of flour hereafter will be done 
through the purchasing agency of the 
United Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, 
by M. Lee Marshall, vice president and 
purchasing agent. 

Walter L. Haskell, formerly connected 
with W. H. Haskell & Co., corn millers, 
Toledo, and _ subsequently with the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co. Mil- 


waukee, Wis., is now engaged in the in- | 


vestment bond business, with an office 
in the Spitzer Building, Toledo. 


H. W. Dillman, representing the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., in 
Ohio, called at this office this week. Mr. 
Dillman is interested also in the H. W. 
Dillman Flour Mills, Bethel, Ohio, and 
has handled flour from the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co. for seven years. On account 
of his health he is giving up active con- 
nection with the mill, and will now travel. 

Delegates to the national wheat con- 
ference at Chicago, June 19-20, appoint- 
ed by Governor McCray, of Indiana, in- 
cluded the following millers: Carl W. 
Sims, Frankfort; J. H. Schaefer, Co- 
lumbus; O. J. De Bow, Nappanee; Fred 
Wright, Anderson; Cloyd Loughry, Mon- 
ticello; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville; E. 
M. Haynes, Portland; J. F. Russell, 
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Greensburg; J. A. Shields, Seymour; 
Edgar H. Evans, Indianapolis; H. E. 
Bash, Fort Wayne; W. L. Sparks, Terre 
Haute; J. L. Knauss, Evansville; O. M. 
Thomas, Marion. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers report in- 
creased inquiry for flour, both domestic 
and foreign. With new wheat coming in 
slowly at terminal points, and with the 
price not yet stabilized, they are at sea 
regarding new prices. . Quotations are 
somewhat lower. Millfeed is showing 
less demand, and prices are falling. 

Flour quotations, based Evansville, in 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: best patent, 
$6.80@7; straights, $5.50@6.40; Kansas, 
$6.50@6.75; spring wheat, $6.75; clears, 
in jutes, $4.35@4.75; seconds, $3.75@ 
50. 

Millfeed quotations, based Evansville, 
in 100-lb sacks, carload lots: bran, $27 
@30 ton; mixed feed, $30@31; shorts, 
$32. 

NOTES 

J. C. Hargett, manager Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., Salina, Kansas, was a recent 
visitor in Evansville. 

Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mills, attended the International Rotary 
convention at St. Louis. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—A marked improve- 
ment was noted in the flour market for 
the week ending June 23. The trade, as 
a whole, appeared to be in a much bet- 
ter condition than in the week preced- 
ing. Springs and hard winters held bet- 
ter than soft winters, although there 
was but little change in either. New 
crop offerings are now being thought of, 
and consumers are in a position to buy 
if the right figures can be presented. 

With the prices of wheat fluctuating, 
there was little effort to follow with 
flour. Kansas patents were in fair de- 
mand, and mill representatives here 
stated that a number of orders were 
booked. Nevertheless, the large con- 
sumers of flour are still holding off for 
new crop prices. 

Rye flour took a decided drop and is 
practically on the same level as feed. 
Clears were in fair demand, and prices 
were slightly lower than last week. En- 
tire wheat flour and graham flour are 
reported normal. 

Bakers report business as exceptionally 
brisk, especially in bread. 

Flour prices: spring wheat patent, $6 
@6.75 and hard winter $5.85@6, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.75@ 
5.25, bulk; clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. Rye flour prices were 
quoted around $4, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Millfeed showed somewhat more ac- 
tivity, with prices, however, fluctuating. 
Quotations: standard middlings, $32.50 
@33.50 ton; flour middlings, $36@37; 
red dog, $39@40; spring wheat bran, 
$80@31; winter wheat bran, $32@33. 

NOTES 

Adolph Hoffman, proprietor of a bak- 
ery in Braddock, Pa., sold out to Her- 
man Rubinoff. 

The A. A. Eckel bakery, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, has been purchased by A. 
H. Keisler, of Kent, Ohio. 

Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the flour mill of William Friedline, Har- 
rison, Pa., on June 19, entailing a loss 
of $20,000. 

-H. Feurlicht and A. Leichman, en- 
gaged in business at Farrell, Pa., as the 
Sanitary Baking Co. have dissolved 
partnership, Mr. Feurlicht retiring. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, which 
operates six stores in Pittsburgh, has 
installed a small mill to grind whole 
wheat in its Homewood Avenue store. 

R. T. Hambleton, for several years 
manager of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
offices at Pittsburgh, has been trans- 
ferred to the Washington, D. C., offices. 
He will be succeeded by D. H. Crock, 
formerly manager of the Wheeling, W. 
Va., offices of the company. 

The Fleischmann Co. has taken posses- 
sion of its new building at 1000 West- 
ern Avenue, Northside, Pittsburgh. <A 
handsome two-story brick office building 
and a large fireproof garage have been 
erected. The yeast mixing, cutting and 
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shipping departments are located on the 
first floor in full view of all who pass 
the building. 

W. N. Boyle, a salesman of the Du- 
quesne Baking Co., accepted an invita- 
tion of passing motorists to give him a 
ride home. Instead they drove out into 
the country, beat Boyle up, robbed him 
of jewelry and $300 in cash, and dropped 
him at the side of the road. 

The strike of the union bakers in Pitts- 
burgh bakeries is gradually petering out. 
Desertions from the ranks of the men 
who walked out as a protest against the 
open shop, have undermined the morale 
of the strikers, with the result that the 
employing bakers dominate the situation. 


Application will be made on July 9 
for a Pennsylvania charter for a cor- 
poration to be known as C. Limburg, 
Inc., to deal in groceries, flour and bak- 
ery products at wholesale and _ retail. 
The incorporators will be C, Limburg, 
Edna G. Limburg and J. Howard Mc- 
Ateer. 

C. W. Allen, proprietor of the Bed- 
ford sanitary bakery, Bedford, Pa., had 
his right hand badly crushed when it 
was caught in a molding machine on 
June 16, While one of the bakers, later, 
was explaining how the accident oc- 
curred, his own finger caught in the 
molder. 


C. C. Latus. 


GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga.—Flour trade is restrict- 
ed to narrow and dull business, both 
retail and wholesale. Prices are rather 
steady at about $6.35 for standard pat- 
ents. A few jobbers have good stocks, 
but supplies generally are very small. 

Wheat millfeeds are off in price and 
demand. Stocks generally have been re- 
duced, and the trade is buying just 
enough to meet immediate needs. 

Cottonseed meal continues dull, and 
demand is restricted to the dairy trade. 
Wheat millfeeds are preferred at present 
prices. Mills, however, are gradually 
reducing stocks, and holding prices 
steady to unchanged. 

Hominy feed is high, compared to 
other feeds, therefore there is a very 
small demand, 

Hay receipts continue light, but prices 
are steady to unchanged, Stocks are 
generally small, but sufficient to meet 
needs, 

J. Hore Ticner. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

INpIANAPOLIS, IND.—Flour sales in this 
territory fell away further during the 
week of June 17-23, and as a result the 
output of flour by mills showed consid- 
erable decrease. With reports of the 
first harvesting in the southern and 
southern central parts of Indiana, buy- 
ers showed more evidence of their de- 
termination to cut down business until 
new wheat begins coming to local mills. 

As in the previous period, millers re- 
port that, outside of some inquiries for 
small orders from distant buyers, nearly 
all the business was sent in by local and 
near-by buyers. ‘There is practically nv 
foreign trade, and very little flour is 
eastward or southward. What 


going 
little business came in from distant 
points came from the Southwest. Mills 


are being overhauled in the dull period, 
and new business on the new wheat basis 
is being sought. 

The feed situation remains at a fair 
level, and millers say the volume of buy- 
ing is surprising. 

One large miller is quoting soft wheat 
patents at $5.25@6.50, hard wheat pat- 
ents at $5.30@6.35, and spring wheat 
patents at $5.75@6.75. 

Business through the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade is decreasing consider- 
ably, with smaller receipts, but with suf- 
ficient demand to absorb the grain com- 
ing in. Wheat continues to decline, with 
No. 2 red quoted at $1.1014@1.12%. 
Mills are offering $1.05 for No. 2 red. 
Corn is holding up fairly well, and oats 
are comparatively steady. Receipts at 
mills, however, are small. Out-state 


millers, particularly some in Shelby 


County, who had been making contracts 
for buying new wheat at $1 bu, have 
discontinued the practice of making con- 
tracts, because of the weak market. It 
is estimated by some Shelby County grain 
buyers and flour millers that the first 
new wheat will sell below $1. 


Some 
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buyers in Marion County differ, feeling 
the price will remain at $1 or higher. 

Bids for grain at the call of the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, June 23: 
wheat, No. 2 red, $1.1014,@1.12¥%; corn, 
No. 2 white 8114,@821%,c, No. 3 white 
80, @8lc, No. 2 yellow 79@814c, No. 3 
yellow 79@80c, No. 2 mixed 79@801,c, 
No. 3 mixed 78@791,c; oats, No. 2 white 
41@42c, No. 3 white 40@401,c. 

Inspections June 23: wheat, No. 2 red 
6 cars; No. 3 red 1; corn, No. 2 white 
2 cars, No. 1 yellow 2, No. 2 yellow 14, 
No. 3 yellow 1, No. 3 mixed 1, sample 
mixed 1; oats, No. 3 white 15 cars, No. 
4 white 6. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, June 23: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 

SUMO B9B8 ccdccivctsciors 6,352 28 
Previous Week .....ceceece 8,431 37 
ORS FORP OHOscccccccsvccer 7,500 31 
PWS FORTS GHOiccccccosese 5,126 20 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

. i.  BRETYSEETI TE ee $1,000 $= secce 
ae Sere, 132,000 60,000 
CD 6066066009 theese eceses 124,000 30,000 
BAD vvawnnndetvaat sus deans _——— —0té“ CR 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

June 238, 1923.. 45,000 339,000 46,000 .... 
June 24, 1922.. 72,000 395,000 174,000 1,000 
June 25, 1921.. 52,870 365,500 285,770 1,000 


NOTES 


The Boonville (Ind.) Milling Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $85,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., South 
Whitley, has created $10,000 preferred 
stock. 

The Fulton (Ind.) Grain & Lumber 
Co. has filed a certificate of final disso- 
lution. 

Fire broke out in Fulda, near Evans- 
ville, and caused $50,000 damage after 
burning nearly two days. The flour 
mill of Karl Lindauer and two dwell- 
ings were burned. The Lindauer mill 
was one of the oldest in southern Indi- 
ana, 

Development of a water power station 
at Flatrock Cave Mill, on the Flatrock 
River, southeast of Shelbyville, to pro- 
vide current for lighting and power pur- 
poses for the city and surrounding 
towns, has been undertaken by C. C. 
Shipp & Co. ventilating and heating 
specialties, as a result of the purchase 
of a 175-acre tract on the north side of 
the river. 

As a result of the near approach of 
harvest of wheat in Indiana and the 
shortage of labor, Governor McCray has 
sent a request to Professor G. I. Chris- 
tie, director of the experimental station 
at Purdue University, La Fayette, to 
make a survey to ascertain whether there 
is enough available labor to assure farm- 
ers of help through the harvesting peri- 
ods. Replies received by Mr. Christie 
from county agents in most parts of the 
state indicate labor is available, although 
there is a severe shortage in some places. 

William Ford, aged 75, widely known 
business man of southern Indiana and 
president of the Fuhrer-Ford Milling 
Co., New Harmony, died recently of 
heart disease. He was a veteran of the 
Civil War and at one time was president 
of the Evansville Traction Co. He was 
one of the largest land owners in Posey 
County, and had been interested in many 
business enterprises. He was the son 
of Richard Ford, one of the pioneers of 
the county. A widow and one son, 
Harry, associated in the milling business, 
survive. 

Curis O. Axion. 


MOBILE 


Mositz, Ara.—The local flour market is 
somewhat weak, and trade has been rather 
slack. Some dealers report a few large 
orders, although the buying is principally 
in small lots. There has been a very 
slight decline in prices in the cash mar- 
ket, while the option market shows a 
very heavy decline. This option market 
decline, however, has had no bearing on 
local flour prices, which are fairly steady, 
with about the same average as the pre- 
ceding week. Prices, as a whole, are 
somewhat lower than usual, and are de- 
cidedly more irregular, due to the pre- 
crop season. 











Average flour prices, on car lot basis, 
jutes, from mills, f.o.b., Mobile: hard 
winter short patent, $6.25@6.75 bbl; 
spring wheat, short patent $6.90@7.40, 
straight $6.25@6.50, first clear $6.75, sec- 
ond clear $6; soft winter, best patent 
$7@7.25, straight $6@6.50, low grade $5; 
self-rising flour, 25c bbl over the above 
prices. Bakers flour, hard winter, $6. 
The millfeed market has been very 
weak, dealers charging this to the antici- 
pated large supply of bran and shorts 
when the new wheat crop is milled. The 
output is extremely limited at the present 
time, a great number of the mills being 
shut down to install new machinery and 
for the purpose of overhauling. Prices 
are quoted as follows, car lot basis, f.o.b., 
Mobile: bran, $28 ton; gray shorts, $33. 


NOTES 

O. L. Steele, in charge of the southern 
district for the International Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor in Mobile. 


Exports of flour and grain showed a de- 
cided decrease for the week ending June 
23, but promises of other shipments are 
expected to boost the total for the next 
week. One shipment of wheat was noted, 
900 bus going to Havana, and a total of 
approximately 2,500 bbls of flour moved, 
all consigned to ports in the West Indies, 
being carried on the regular schedule of 
the Munson Line. Detailed shipments 
follow: Havana, 300 bbls; Matanzas, 
1,800; Sagua la Grande, 300. 


J. O. Forsyrn. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHvILLe, ‘Tenn.—Southeastern flour 
mills have been enjoying scattering or- 
ders for carload shipments. While the 
aggregate volume of business has been 
small, buyers appear to be more inclined 
to take hold at the reduced prices pre- 
vailing. Mills have been experiencing 
some difficulty in obtaining shipping di- 
rections on old contracts, but will end 
the season with comparatively few de- 
faults. Most of the buyers have been 
inclined to either order out, or make 
fair settlements. 

No new wheat has been received, and 
no sales of new flour have been made 
to the family trade, but some purchases 
for July and August delivery have been 
reported to the large blending plants at 
Nashville. Old No. 2 red wheat, with 
bill, is quoted at $1.35 bu, Nashville. 
Movement of new wheat will not begin 
until after July 1. Practically all wheat 
in Tennessee and southern Kentucky has 
been cut. Owing to rains, it is stated 
that the yield will be disappointing. 

Flour prices closed the current week 
fairly steady, and were as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 
Ibs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7 
@7.50; standard or regular patent, $6.25 
@6.60; straight patent, $5.75@6; first 
clears, $4.50. 

Rehandlers report some small spurts in 
buying. Prices: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.25@7.75; hard winter wheat 
short ~_ $6.25@6.75. 

Millfeed is quiet, with prices easier, 
as follows: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$27@28; standard middlings or shorts, 
$33@35. 

Improvement is reported in demand 
for corn meal. Prices: bolted, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$2.05@2.10; unbolted, $2@2.05. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





June 23 June 16 
WiOUr; WSIS vi .ccvcvccees 27,000 35,000 
Wrest, DUD ..cccccscce 40,000 58,000 
GOGM, BOB cc ccecccviveese 85,000 90,000 
GEOR, BEB cn ccc caveccsss 353,000 379,000 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
for week, 143 cars. 


Joun LEIPER. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va.—The continued decline 
in the option markets has had the effect 
of eliminating any business of a general 
character that might otherwise have been 
transacted, as buyers have been extremely 
cautious and such shipments as are mov- 
ing are on old contracts and in less than 
car lot shipments for immediate needs. 
Mills have reduced quotations on both 
winter and spring wheat flour, but are 
complaining of poor business. Represen- 
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tatives of western mills coming to this 
territory declare they are unable to in- 
terest buyers in any new brands of flour, 
even at under market prices. 

Winter wheat top patents are quoted 
at $6.25@6.60, standard patents $5.90@ 
6.10, northwestern spring patents $6.65 
@7.75, according to brand, fancy clears 
$5.80@5.90, and Kansas hard wheat pat- 
ents $6.45@6.75. 

Some brokers who have sold ahead of 
the market are unable to cover on the 
low prices, the market having strength- 
ened. The strength seems to be justified, 
as demand appears to be exceeding the 
supply, with few mills running on capac- 
ity. Standard bran is quoted at $27@ 
28.50 ton, standard middlings $33@31, 
flour middlings $38@39, and red dog $11 
@42. 

NOTES 

C. M. McGee, representing the Georve 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, was in 
Norfolk recently, calling on the track 

Frank A. Voigt, president Voigt }!:\|- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., rece:!\y 
called on old acquaintances in the {ur 
trade here. 


V. L. Cofer, flour and feed bri <er, 
Norfolk, will sail from Montreal, Jun 30, 
for a tour of Europe. He is a delete 
to the Baptist World Conference, w ‘ch 
meets this summer in Stockholm, «nd 
after attending that meeting will sur 
Europe. 

The Norfolk Grain and Feed Des «rs’ 
Association has invited all the city ec» .di- 
dates to attend a luncheon and s'xte, 
publicly, their respective stands on | «ri- 
ous legislative matters which have !en 
made issues in the campaign. The grain 
men will ask that the legislators ma<e a 
definite statement as to their position on 
certain tax revisions which will come !e- 
fore the next general assembly. Thi: «s- 
sociation is organizing the state of \ ir- 
ginia for the purpose of providing ‘he 
state corporation commission with finds 
and other equipment to permit it to fight 
some of the state’s freight rate battles 

Josepu A. Lesiin. 





EUROPEAN OROPS ABOVE AVERAGE 

European crops have recently suf- 
fered some slight deterioration but are 
still above the average in condition, ac- 
cording to radio advices received by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. Vigorous growth 
of winter wheat in Austria is reported, 
but development of spring wheat has 
been delayed by cold. The condition of 
the rye crop in Austria is reported as 
less favorable than that of wheat. A 
summary of the radio dispatches fol- 
lows: 

“Spring crop conditions in Belgium 
are above average, although weather has 
been cold and excessive rainfall is re- 
ported. Growth in Latvia has been re- 
tarded. Conditions in Lithuania are 
favorable. Roumanian crops are aver- 
age in condition, with favorable weather 
affording relief from drouth. Crops in 
Switzerland are in good condition. In 
Czecho-Slovakia drouth and cold have 
retarded plant growth, but condition of 
the crops is average. 

“Growth of potatoes and sugar beets in 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary and 
the United Kingdom has been delayed 
by cold weather during May. A Jarge 
decrease in the potato acreage of !'ie 
United Kingdom is reported. Cotton in 
Egypt is making irregular progress, «1d 
resowings are general. Cotton conditions 
in the Sudan are favorable.” 

Late dispatches from the Internati): 
Institute give the 1923 wheat acreage of 
Roumania as 6,257,000, compared th 
6,548,000 in 1922. 





KOREA’S GRAIN YIELD DECREAS' 

In spite of the fact that in Korea !|: +t 
year there was an increase in the ars 
sown to barley and wheat, there wa> 
distinct decrease in the total yield, «..4 
apparently the yield of wheat was |«:s 
than during the previous year. This wis 
due in part to the very late winter, Kora 
experiencing a heavy fall of snow as li ¢ 
as March 25. In 1921 slightly more thin 
2,500,000 acres yielded 38,000,000 bushe s. 
while last year almost 2,500,000 acrvs 
yielded only 34,000,000 bushels. Rye ‘s 
not used to any extent in Korea and ‘5 
grown only where the soil is too poor for 
the growth of other crops. 
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With all New York sweltering under a 
temperature of 96, no one showed a very 
sprightly interest in flour, and about the 
most sought article in the city was ice, 


eit! «vr for internal or external application. 
On the surface the flour business was like 
the previous weeks and months, the same 


de:ily dullness that has been sapping the 
vitality from the market for so long, ex- 
isting. Underlying conditions were un- 
setiled by the decline in wheat, as buyers 
here are more disinclined than usual to 
purchase on a falling market. 

ture prices had a considerable ele- 
ment of uncertainty, and while this did 


not inake for business for future ship- 
me: '', still it was a help in reducing stocks 
on -ot, and the statistical position here 


sho:.ed slight improvement. Now if mill- 
ers cin only be restrained—by torce of 
aris if necessary—from sending stuff 
hers on consignment and from selling to 
irreponsible buyers, there is consider- 
able hope that, by the time prices are 
stalic, buyers may be ready to do a good 
mil! business under more normal condi- 
tions 

Little interest was shown in new crop 
flours, and quotations on them have not 
been general. As a rule the prices have 
becn about 25¢e under those for old flour, 
but no sales of any size were reported on 
the new crop. Some really surprising 
prices were reported on old flours, such as 
sales of standard patents of fair quality 
at 55.70—a further difficulty in the way 
of business on a legitimate price basis. 

Here and there through the exchange 
was a broker who felt conditions were 
improving, basing his encouragement on 
the slightly improved statistical position 
and the fact that his volume of sales for 
the week had been fair but, taken as a 
whole, the improvement was not general. 

iixporters found the week a dull one, 
with a very limited demand from. the 
other side, as foreign buyers, like domes- 
tic, are not eager to purchase when prices 
are falling, and they showed a complete 
laek of interest in American flour. 

Rye flour conditions were on a parity 
with wheat flour, with no encouraging 
features. 

The millfeed market had no new fea- 
ture, and the volume of business was 
small. Some millers, in view of the in- 
activity of flour, were not anxious to 
sell, so prices were firm. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $6.50 
@7, standard patent $5.95@6.35, clear $5 
@5.65; soft winter straights, $5.25@ 
5.65; hard winter short patent $6.15@ 
6.50, straight $5.65@6, clears $5@5.50; 
tye, $3.90@4.50,—all in jute. 

NOTES 

Earl Rankin left on June 19 for Kan- 
sas City, to be gone about a week. 

A. J. Gardner, New York flour broker, 
Was in Boston several days this week. 

H. J. Drake, vice president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., is on a trip recov- 
ering from an attack of tonsillitis. 

Bert D, Ingels, in charge of the Phila- 
delphia office of the George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., was in New York recently. 

H. W. Gladwin, of Holt & Co., has 
been made a member of the flour com- 
mittee, taking the place of D. G; Van 
Dusen. 

A. S. Leo, New York flour broker, has 
recently obtained two judgments against 
B. Maggio & Co., one for $1,918, and the 
other for $300. 


The account of the Thompson Milling 


Co., Lockport, N. Y., is being handled in 
Greater New York by the Harry R. Gor- 
don Co., 106 Wall Street. 

J. B. Smith, general manager and 
treasurer of the Shellabarger Mill « Ele- 
vator Co., Salina, Kansas, spent the week 
of June 15-22 in the New York market. 

Cake & Krause, brokers in the Produce 
Exchange, have taken on the rye flour 
account of J. B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, for the New York market. 

H. C. Moore, export manager of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., was 
in New York during the week, visiting 
Samuel Knighton & Son, the mill’s repre- 
sentatives here. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
visited J. N. Claybrook, New York rep- 
resentative, June 21-22, after attending 
the Pennsylvania bakers’ convention at 
Bedford Springs. 

Arvo Joh. Ahti, of Helsingfors, is 
spending several days in New York prior 
to sailing for Liverpool on June 30 on 
the Olympic. Since leaving New York 
on May 16 Mr. Ahti has visited Toronto, 
Montreal, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, ete., returning via New Orleans 
and Florida. 

Among other millers who enjoyed the 
warm weather of the week ending June 23 
were J. W. Stephenson, of the North- 
western Milling Co., Little Falls, Minn; 
T. S. Blish, manager Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind; W. P. McLaughlin, sales 
manager Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa; R. W. Magill, secre- 
tary and sales manager Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, and H. C. Veatch, 
its eastern representative, and A. W. 
Witt, Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City. 

A meeting of representatives of va- 
rious trade organizations was held on 
June 16 to promote the fight for appre- 
hension of criminals who pilfer goods 
imported, or for export. These thefts 
have reached figures where concerted ac- 
tion of all interested organizations is 
necessary, and the United States govern- 
ment, through the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, is ready to aid the 
merchants in their fight. Suggested 
changes included different methods of 
packing, another method of handling in- 
coming cases, and the employment of de- 
tective agencies. 


p BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—The feeling in the local 
flour market is decidedly pessimistic. 
While there are some who are firm in 
the belief that higher prices will pre- 
vail as soon as the full effect of the 
crop situation is felt, the majority of 
dealers here are of the opinion that the 
market will rule lower. The consuming 
and distributing trade refuses to be 
stampeded and continues to buy spar- 
ingly, while the selling agents all look 
for a higher market in the near future. 

While an occasional car is sold for 
seg | delivery, no purchases of flour to 
be delivered in the future are reported, 
and most mill agents report the market 
as dead. 

There is no question that prices are 
being quietly cut, in some cases to a 
material extent. This is notably true 
of spring wheat and hard wheat pat- 
ents. In fact, many of the mill agents 
for these flours state that they have no 
open price list, but that everything is 
a matter of bids and offers, with all 
offers submitted to the mills. 

New hard winter wheat patents are 
offered for later shipment at $5.90@6,25 
for standard brands, with special short 
brands at $6.50@6.65. No husiness at 
these prices has been reported. 

Receipts of flour during the week 
ending June 23 were moderate but, with 


the supplies already on hand, stocks are 
ample for all probable demand for some 
time to come. 


Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—Flour business con- 
tinues dull, with no prospect of im- 
provement before mills are in a posi- 
tion to quote prices on new crop pro- 
duction. Among the consuming end of 
the trade there is a general belief that 
it is advantageous to await the new 
crop prices before buying anything that 
is not actually needed for immediate 
consumption. There is a group of flour 
salesmen who are believed here to be 
largely responsible for this attitude. 
While they may not have made actual 
declarations, they have intimated to con- 
sumers that they may look for very 
cheap ftour when the new crop is milled. 
Among consumers there is considerable 
talk of $5 flour, although well-informed 
millers are doing everything in their 
power to point out the improbability of 
realization of this hope. 

Prices continue on the down grade. 
Best patents, while nominally quoted at 
$7@7.25, can be purchased below this 
level, if consumers’ reports of conces- 
sions are to be relied upon. Best Kan- 
sas patents are being offered here at 
$6.25 and upward, while standard Kan- 
sas patents are quoted at $6@6.25. The 
latter grade, new crop production, is 
being tentatively quoted at $5.85, Buf- 
falo. 

Rye flour suffered a sharp decline dur- 
ing the week, straight being quoted all 
the way from $4 to $4.65, and white 
grades generally 25c over this range. 

Demand for all grades is dull and 
quoted prices are being cut right and 
left in an effort to keep mills running, 
regardless of concessions necessary to 
maintain production. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, in barrels: 






Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TUMO 17-88 .nccvccercvcces 90,029 54 
Previous week .......«.++. 97,885 58 
, lt Se 152,875 92 
WHO PORTE OOS. .osoccssccda 117,525 70 


MILLFEED 


The extremely dry, hot weather of the 
past two or three weeks has worked 
havoe with pastures in this region. The 
weather was also unfavorable , on the 
winter, with the result that pasturage 
is poor in some regions and only fair 
in others. Whether this condition is 
permanent is a matter of speculation. 
Some sellers profess to believe that the 
conditions of pastures, coupled with the 
low production of nearly all kinds of 
feed, will hold up prices throughout the 
summer months, but others are equally 
confident that an early slump will de- 
velop, and are governing their purchases 
accordingly. 

Bran ‘advanced to $25.50, but it was 
reported some tonnage could be picked 
up at slightly lower levels. The same 
was true of other wheat feeds, which 
were quoted at the close as follows: 
standard middlings, $30.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $35; mixed feed, $33; red dog, 
$37. Resellers are not interested in the 
market at these prices, in spite of the 
declaration of local mills that they are 
practically sold up for 30 days. 

Gluten has regained firmness at the 
established price of $41.05. Some on 
track was offered this week, but was 
taken at the market. Oil meal was 
steady, closing at $39.50@40.50. The 
ruling price for July shipment is $40, 
with $1 advances thereafter to $44 for 
October shipment. Cottonseed meal 
maintained its advance to the close. De- 
mand for all feeds is just fair. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Business continues dull at the Buffalo 
elevators, with no prospect of improve- 
ment before the new crop begins to 
move. The Buffalo-Montreal trade has 
reached a very low ebb, and the eleva- 
tors are rapidly being cleaned out by 
rail and barge canal movement. 

Receipts from lake steamers during 
the week ending June 23, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, were: wheat, 
1,713,674 bus; rye, 374,445; corn, 65,000; 
barley, 58,100. 

These and other figures show Buffalo’s 
grain receipts to date are approximately 
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30,000,000 bus less than during the cor- 
responding period of 1922. Up to June 
1, this season, the receipts were 18,279,000 
bus, as against 46,940,000 to June 1, 
1922. There has been a further decline 
since that date. Elevator men say that, 
while the close of the season undoubt- 
edly will be brisk, there is practically no 
hope of reaching a total this year which 
will equal that of last, when receipts 
were 262,000,000 bus. 

The lack of demand for export grain 
has resulted in lower rates. Tonnage 
has been offered, Duluth to Buffalo, at 
3%,c bu, a decline of 1c in a short 
time. Some difficulty now is being ex- 
perienced by canal fleet operators in 
getting eastbound tonnage. 

Canadian tonnage is cutting into Buf- 
falo’s receipts, moving shipments direct 
to Montreal by way of the Welland 
Canal. The local elevators contain less 
than 25 per cent of the amount of grain 
they are capable of holding. 


NOTES 


Charles Kennedy, John Shanahan and 
F. F. Henry have returned from the 
Chicago wheat conference. 


Riley Pratt, Buffalo grain and feed 
broker, represented the local trade on 
the trial trip of the Leviathan. 


E. B. Sewel of Willis Norton & Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, called recently on sev- 
eral members of the Buffalo flour trade. 


Walker MacMillan, eastern sales man- 
ager of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, was a recent caller at the office 
of T. S. Banks. 


William P. Drake has announced plans 
for the annual outing of the Buffalo 
Flour Club, to be held June 30 at the 
Woodcliffe Club. 


Establishment of a floating dry dock, 
devoted exclusively to the repair of 
canal barges, is promised for Buffalo in 
the near future. 


Mrs. Gertrude A. Grigg, wife of Burt 
H. Grigg, of the firm of Grigg Bros., 
millers, Lockport, N. Y., died in her 
home in that city after an illness of 
several weeks, 

H. T. Burns, Samuel Prevost, J. G. 
McKillen and S. M. Radcliffe were Buf- 
falo’s representatives at the annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in Cleveland. 

Two workmen were injured and con- 
siderable damage was done to machinery 
when a large smokestack of the Shred- 
ded Wheat Co. was struck by lightning 
during a recent storm at Niagara Falls. 

Joseph Rice, said to be the first man 
to install machinery in Niagara Falls 
flour mills, died June 22 in his home in 
that city at the age of 95. For many 
years he was millwright. for flour mills 
in Niagara Falls. 

D. M. Darrin, referee in bankruptcy, 
announces that a final accounting in the 
proceedings of Charles T. Strack, bank- 
rupt baker of Hornell, shows that credi- 
tors with unsecured claims will receive 
a final dividend of 5 per cent. 

The following new members have been 
elected to the Buffalo Flour Club: James 
H. Gray, James H. Gray Milling Co., 
Springville; R. W. Hicks, Quisenberrie 
Feed Mfg. Co; F. W. Copley, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co; J. M. Kelly, Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., Elmira. 

Final report of the Buffalo Flour 
Club’s inquiry into the advisability of 
abolishing the practice of accepting used 
sacks has been postponed until June 29. 


‘There are indications that it will be im- 


possible to put an end either to the re- 
turn of sacks or to the sale of flour in 
bulk, although this is desired by a large 
majority of the club members. 

P. D. Fannestock. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuiLapetput1a, Pa.—There was a con- 
tinued weak and unsatisfactory market 
for flour during the week ending June 
23. Local jobbers and bakers were gen- 
erally well supplied for near wants, and 
manifested little interest. Transactions 
were mostly in secondhand goods, which 
were available below mill limits. Buy- 
ers consider the outlook uncertain and 
there is not much prospect of any early 
improvement in trade. Rye flour is in 
moderate supply and dull. The feed 
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market is nominal, as there are no car 
lots offering on the spot. 
NOTES 

The Parkway Baking Co., 1222 Ridge 
Avenue, was damaged $15,000 by fire on 
June 21. 

Ben L. Yohe, of Yohe, Stern & Sons, 
Shady Bend, Kansas, was a recent visi- 
tor on ’change. 

A Delaware charter has been obtained 
for the Pacific-Caribbean-Gulf Line, with 
a capital of $1,000,000. 

Vv. M. Schenck, formerly of Kansas 
City, Mo., has accepted a position with 
the Quaker City Mills of this city as 
superintendent. 

Fire destroyed the garage, stables, ma- 
chine shops and several automobiles of 
the T. D. Fritch & Sons flour mills, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., on June 21, with a loss of 
$25,000. 

Megee Bros., Ltd., announce that the 
steamship Quebec City will be placed on 
berth here early in July for sailing on 
i | 7 to Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

Sverre Lie, of the firm of Fearnley & 
Eager, shipowners and operators, Chris- 
tiania, Norway, was in this city recently, 
the guest of Geyelin & Co., who repre- 
sent them in Philadelphia. The firm op- 
erates a fleet of 14 steamships in the 
tramp trades from this country to Eu- 
rope, with grain and coal cargoes. 
Samuev S. Daniets. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuesrer, N. Y.—The flour trade 
continues dull. ‘There have been con- 
cessions on lower grades, but their posi- 
tion is much stronger, with fair demand. 
At least there is no accumulation, and 
some mills are sold ahead a fortnight 
both on clears and low grade. Going 
prices on hard wheat flours: spring 
patents, $7.15@7.35 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $7.50@7.75; spring 
straights, $7@7.25, cotton 98's, mostly 
local; bakers patent, $6.80@7, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, $5.75@ 
6.50, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6; low grade, $4.10@4.25, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

About all there is left of the winter 
wheat trade are scattering orders for 
June placed a month to six weeks ago, 
with buyers now forwarding shipping 
directions. New business is a will-o’-the 
wisp that no one can overtake. With a 
falling market before confirmation can 
be made, the market has shaded off, and 
the deal is again back to the inquiry 
stage. Further, when it comes to actu- 
ally acquiring soft wheat here, growers 
and shippers are not inclined to make 
concessions in line with the Chicago 
grain market. Growers still want $1.25 
@1.30 bu, delivered at the mill, and 
shippers around $1.35. 

Prices on established brands are 
shaded about 20c, with winter straights 
quoted at $6.15@6.20 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.50@7. There 
is a scattering demand for entire wheat 
and graham flours. Prices have been 
shaded about 10c, with entire wheat 
quoted at $6.45@6.50 bbl, and graham 
$5.90@6, both cotton 98's, Boston. 
Shipments are mostly in mixed lots. 

With rye grain touching the lowest 
point since 1914, flour prices have sym- 
pathized to the extent of about 25c. 
However, mills here are unable to get 
confirmation on grain orders at the low 
prices quoted. Under the conditions, 
there is hesitancy in selling flour on the 
slump without something more tangible 
than quotations. Going prices on best 
white brands, $440@4.50 bbl, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston. Western brands 
are at a standstill, and nominal prices 
meaningless. 

While the feed market is not strong, 
it shows considerable vitality for mid- 
summer. There have been further con- 
cessions in prices, with expectation that 
the bottom is by no means reached. 
Pastures are exceptionally good. How- 
ever, some mills are sold ahead for 10 
days yet at the slow rate of output. 
The going prices: spring bran, $80@ 
30.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $88; winter bran, $838@384, sacked, 
mostly local; spring middlings, $32.50@ 
35, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$40; winter middlings, $84@35, sacked, 
‘ mostly jobbing. Rye feed firm at $31@ 
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32, sacked, mostly local, with output sold 
for 10 days. Western feed rather dull 
and prices barely steady. Ground oats 
are offercd at $37 ton, and corn meal 
at $37, both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, 
table quality, dull at $50 ton, mostly 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output § activity 
SERS BTHBS oc csccccvecscces 4,700 25 
Previous week .......ce.e« 5,600 30 


Of this week’s total, 3,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter, and 300 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BALTIMORE 


Baitimore, Mp.—Flour averaged 25e 
bbl lower for the week ending June 
23. Fair-sized sales were made of most 
grades, with something also done in new 
crop hard and soft winters at varying 
discounts under old stock, but probably 
averaging not more than 25c under, for 
July and August shipment. The steadi- 
ness of feed made it a good market on 
which to buy flour, which at this level 
incurs little risk. White patent rye 
flour distinguished itself midweek by 
selling at the lowest figure in years. 

Springs were lower and more active, 
first patents closing nominally at $6.40@ 
6.65; standard patents, $5.90@6.15,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
The trading showed an improvement and 
was done principally by the jobbers and 
car lot buyers, while the big bakers were 
more interested and doing considerable 
nosing around. 

Hard winters were easier and more 
salable, short patents at the close rang- 
ing nominally $6.05@6.30; straights, 
$5.60@5.85,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c 
more in wood, 5@l5c less in jute, or 
15@30c less in bulk. Fair sales were 
made of old stock, with indications point- 
ing strongly to something having also 
been done in the new crop product at 
some discount under the price of old. 

Soft winters were weaker and in bet- 
ter demand, short patents closing nomi- 
nally at $5.75@6; near-by straights, $4.75 
@5,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Apparently nothing was done 
in old wheat patent, which is in good 
supply, though an occasional car of 
near-by old wheat straight was placed 
at quotations. The business ran chiefly 
to new crop goods, which are offered 
more freely and are expected to be plen- 
tiful and cheaper by the trade in a 
week or two. The sales of new crop 
flour included Ohio 80 per cent patent 
at $5.25, bulk, and near-by straights at 
$4.35@4.50, bulk, for July and August 
shipment. Some of the local buyers are 
looking for near-by straights to sell at 
$4, bulk, when the tributary wheat be- 
gins to move. 

City mills ran part time, and made 
good sales both at home and abroad. 
They are now offering new flour for July 
and August shipment, and have reduced 
their old wheat flour 25c bbl and feed 
$1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 22,577 
bbls; destined for export, 11,485. 


NOTES 


Of the 304,286 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending June 23, 302,772 were 
destined for export. 

A sale of white patent rye flour was 
made here on June 20 at $4, jutes, the 
lowest price in many years. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
June 23 was 566,982 bus, 138,491 domes- 
tic and 428,491 Canadian or bonded. 

James E. Murray, local feed dealer 
and member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, has gone to California for a 
month. 

Domestic No. 2 yellow corn on track 
closed here June 23 at $1.01@1.02 bu. 
How’s that for a price on a crop of 
nearly 3,000,000,000 bus? 

The central purchasing bureau of 


Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, 
has invited bids to furnish about 1,600 
bbls fresh ground old wheat flour to the 
state 


institutions for the next three 











months, including 1,400 bbls hard wheat 
standard patent and 150 bbls near-by 
soft winter straight. 

Exports from here for the current 
week included 6,846 bbls flour and 554,- 
924 bus grain—211,790 wheat, 154,285 
corn, 29,992 oats and 158,857 rye. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.40 bu; domestic wheat, $1.30; 
corn, $1; rye, 85c; barley, 80c; oats 60c. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to. June 23, 1923, 405,568 bus; 
year ago, 681,335. Range of prices for 
the week ending June 23, 90@947c; 
last year, 66@72c. 

L. C. Schneider, of Schneider’s bakery, 
this city, is reported to have bought for 
$60,000, subject to a $300 ground rent, 
the old Pikesville dairy, which he will 
remodel into a modern bakery and 
quadruple his output. 

First new wheat of the season was 
received here June 23 from Virginia. 
It comprised two parcels, one of which 
was fair and the other fine in quality, 
but both brought $1.25 bu as first new 
wheat from E, Steen & Bro., exporters 
and blenders. First new wheat last year 
arrived June 20, and brought $1.35 on 
a higher market. 

The Baltimore Flour Club, at _ its 
monthly meeting on June 20, heard a 
report of the proceedings of the annual 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs by A. W. Mears, its newly 
elected president, who was given an ova- 
tion both before and after speaking. Two 
new members, H. Frank Mellier, of 
Hayward & Co., general brokerage and 
forwarding, and Henry W. Snow, of 
Henry Snow & Son, wholesale grocers 
and flour, were elected. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


(Continued from page 1378.) 

Oxtanoma, City, Oxra.—Scattered re- 
ports on the harvest from over the Texas 
panhandle and New Mexico indicate that 
the average production is likely to be 
15 bus. The Panhandle-Plains Chamber 
of Commerce, Amarillo, which has made 
a careful survey of the panhandle, pre- 
dicts the average yield will be 12 to 15 
bus. The yield in 1920 in the panhandle 
proper was 11,000,000 bus. The chamber 
estimates an increase of 1,000,000 bus 
over those figures. The acreage this year 
is 25 per cent greater than in 1920. 

The first load of wheat marketed at 
Plainview, Texas, tested 61 lbs and came 
from a field averaging 26 bus. The first 
load marketed at Vernon tested 58 Ibs. 
The Kell Milling Co. presented the 
grower with a 100-lb sack of flour. The 
Fant Milling Co., Sherman, bought the 
first load marketed there, paying $1.05. 
It tested 57 Ibs, 

Inp1anapous, Inp.—George C. Bryant, 
state agricultural statistician, in his re- 
port on Indiana crop conditions to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture says: “Temperature was above nor- 
mal, and precipitation below normal. 
Corn planting and replanting is prac- 
tically completed in all districts, and 
early planted is being cultivated. The 
stand is fair to good. The wheat harvest 
has begun in the southern and some cen- 
tral counties, with prospects of an aver- 
age yield in the southern part of the 
state, but below average in the northern 
part. Wheat is badly lodged in some 
sections. Some rye has been cut in 
southern Indiana. The harvest is mov- 
ing slowly northward. Oats made favor- 
able progress, but fields are weedy. 
Some of the early sown crop in the 
southern part of state is heading out. 

Totepvo, On1o.—Weather conditions in 
the week ending June 23 were very fa- 
vorable for growing crops. Tempera- 
tures have been extremely high, and there 
has been more rain. Favorable reports 
about wheat are received from many 
localities, and it is clear that the plant 
is coming ahead very fast and that har- 
vest will be at the usual time. Some 
cutting has already taken place in 
southern Indiana, and will shortly start 
in southern Ohio. The soft wheat crop 
is going to be larger than indicated. 

Omana, Nes.—The condition of spring 
grain is reported good. Winter wheat 
is said to need dry weather. Consider- 
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able lodging is reported, and some coun- 
ties complain of damage from hessian 
fly. About 40 per cent of the wheat will 
be ready for harvest during the first 
week of July. Continuous rains have 
delayed corn planting. 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Wheat harvest in 
southern Indiana, southern Illinois and 
western Kentucky has begun, and there 
is a cry for harvest hands in some parts 
of the district. As a general rule, how 
ever, there is plenty of help for th 
farmers. In some parts of Illinois th: 
yield is reported good, with an increase 
crop over last year, but there is much 
ground that has suffered from rains, 
where the grain has not filled well. In 
places where much cheat appeared, the 
ground has been plowed over and sown 
to corn. 

Toronto, Ont.—The grain crops o 
Canada are making good headway. \ 
restrained feeling of optimism is eviden 
wherever crops are discussed. Of cour 
the western spring wheat comman 
most attention, but all grains are i 
portant, and a failure in oats wow). 
be hardly less disastrous than one 
wheat. However, no one is consideri:; 
failure of any kind at present. With 
going into details it may be said t! \t 
the crops in all provinces are in ex 
lent condition, and the prospects 
for yields equal to if not greater t! 
those of last year. The fall wheat ¢ 
of Ontario is coming on nicely, and 
will be ready for harvest in anot 
month. Some damage was done in Ke: 
and other near-by counties by ins 
and grubs, but the main body of 
crop is free of this. A reasonable « 
mate of the outturn would be 15,000,)\W0) 
bus. 

Oepven, Uran.—Grains and sugar bets 
are in excellent condition in the Great 
Salt Lake valley, rains having fallen 
at the time they were greatly need. 
Grains are improving at Tooele, and buy- 
ing is progressing satisfactorily. Win- 
ter wheat is heading and rye is in bloom 
at Levan. The weather has been too cold 
and dry for dry land grains at Oak 
City. Grain is being harvested at St. 
George. Farmers are buying bran in 
large quantities and mixing it with 
arsenic to combat the grasshoppers, 
under the direction of county agricul- 
tural agents. The county supplies the 
poison, but the farmers buy the bran 
themselves, usually in wholesale lots, and 
it is distributed by districts. 

NasHvILitE, Tenn.—Wheat harvesting 
was in full swing in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky during the week of June 18-23, 
under very favorable weather conditions 
Reports indicate that practically all of 
the crop is in the shock. According to 
reports to the Tennessee department of 
agriculture excessive rains in May dam- 
aged the wheat considerably. Millers 
are predicting that the weight of the 
grain will be very light. Threshing will 
get under way about July 1. 

Seatrre, Wasu.—The growing wheat 
has suffered no impairment during t!ic 
past week from its previous high prou- 
ise. Estimates of the yield for Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho vary 
from 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 bus. 
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CUBA’S RETALIATORY TARIFF 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The propos! 


-new Cuban retaliatory tariff will 10! 


apply to American goods, according |» 
advices received by the Department 
Commerce, It is designed to secur: 
more favorable position for Cuban pr 
ucts in those countries which are s 
to now discriminate against the expo 
of the island. 

As introduced in the Cuban Cong: 
the proposed tariff would levy a mi 
mum schedule 30 per cent above 
present rates, to be effective against | 
imports of all countries which mainta 
a multiple tariff schedule and which « 
not give Cuba most favored nation trea 
ment. It is provided that a period 0° 
six months will be allowed after promu! 
gation of the law for these countries |) 
concede Cuba most favored nation treat 
ment. ; 

The provisions of the treaty of 190. 
between the United States and Cuba wi 
not be affected by the new tariff, an 
reductions will continue to be grante: 
to American products from the duties i! 
the existing general tariff. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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BREACH OF WARRANTY 


Is Mill Liable for Salesmen’s Oral Repre- 
sentations?—Buyer’s Right to Bene- 
fit of Market Advance 





The terms and conditions of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation uniform sales 
contract provide that there are no con- 
ditions, representations, or warranties, 
oral or otherwise, and that no agent or 
representative has authority to modify 
the printed terms of this contract. 

Experience in the flour and feed trade 
amply justifies the adoption of a condi- 
tion of this kind in order forms. An il- 
lustration of what may happen where a 
flour or feed sales contract is silent as 
to the salesman’s authority to represent 
quality, ete., is afforded by the decision 
handed down several years ago by the 
Kansas court of appeals in the case of 
Loomis Milling Co. vs. Vawter, 57 
Pac. 43. 

laintiff mill sued for a balance due 
on account of flour sold, and defendant 
counterclaimed damages for asserted 
breach of warranty as to quality. At 
the trial the mill’s attorney attempted to 
show that its salesman was not authorized 
to inmake the verbal warranty of quality 
on which defendant relied. The trial 
judge refused to permit such showing, 
ani the court of appeals approved the 
ruling, saying: 

*'he plaintiff did not offer to provide 
th:' the defendant had any knowledge 
of ny restrictions or limitations upon 
the authority of the agent. It was con- 
ceded that the agent who sold the flour 


was the general agent of the company, 
whose business it was to travel and sell 
the ilour manufactured by the plaintiff. 
The plaintiff is seeking to enforce the 
coniract so far as it inures to its benefit, 


and to repudiate that part of it which 
imposes on it a burden. 

“The defendant had a right to assume 
aulhority upon the part of this agent to 
make the warranty, unless the defendant 
had notice of some limitation upon the 
agent’s authority in respect thereto. An 
offer to prove a limitation upon his au- 
thority, without an offer to prove knowl- 
edge on the part of the defendant, would 
be immaterial and incompetent, and the 
objection thereto was properly sustained. 
Nor could the plaintiff enforce the con- 
tract, and at the same time repudiate 
‘the warranty.” 

Speaking on the subject of the meas- 
ure of damages, for breach of warranty 
of flour, the court further said: “The 
rule of damages is the difference between 
the actual value and what its value would 
have been at the delivery if it had con- 
formed to the warranty. Hence any ad- 
vance in price between the date of con- 
tract and delivery would be covered by 
the general damages.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





CUBA 


Havana, Cusa, June 16.—The flour 
market closed weak and inactive, but 
there is somewhat less pessimism in the 
trade. Prices have been sustained at last 
week’s level. 

There has been a notable monthly in- 
crease in the importation of Canadian 
flour. In April 18,946 200-lb sacks were 
brought in, against 29,303 from the Unit- 
ed States; in May 21,789 sacks from Can- 
ada, and $3,677 from the United States. 
Most of that from the United States 
is made from soft wheat. 

This record may well be alarming to 
United States millers, but the movement 
toward Canadian flours in this market is 
something of a craze, which may subside. 
It has resulted in flooding the Cuban 
market with salesmen of Canadian prod- 
ucts, and there is reason in the assumption 
that, with the exception of four or five, 
most of the Canadian mills will not long 
oe the strenuous competition in this 
eld, 

It is reported from Matanzas that 
stocks of flour there consist of 10,000 
sacks, with 3,500 on piers and 9,000 in 
transit. If these figures are correct, that 
market is more than covered until Sep- 
tember; they look high, however, as the 
Matanzas district does not consume more 
than 5,000 sacks of flour monthly. Of the 
flour on piers it is reported that the buy- 
ers have refused about 1,000 sacks. There 
is rumor of a buyer who has determined 
to refuse a large shipment, owing to the 
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fact that the price has gone down since 
purchase. 

Business at Cardenas is also reported as 
unattractive at the moment. The market 
at Sagua la Grande is very quiet, with 
the outlook for the immediate future not 
promising. At Nuevitas the stocks are 
large. Camaguey seems to have an ex- 
cess of importers, unwarranted by local 
business conditions. 

Business is variable at Cienfuegos, as in 
other parts of the island. There are too 
many shippers. Manifests are frequently 
for such small quantities as 25 or 50 
sacks. Increased importation at some 
ports can be accounted for by the activi- 
ties of foreign shippers. There is consid- 
erable comment in Havana upon the fail- 
ure of a Cienfuegos firm, involving large 
accounts with Canadian and American 
mills. 

The Caibarien market is paralyzed. 
Nevertheless it is reported that a new 
company is about to be formed there to 
deal in foodstuffs, including flour. The 
founders are well known in the trade and 
have good connections. They are hard 
working and energetic, and should meet 
with success. 

A certain Canadian mill is said to be 
shipping on consignment to its agents in 
Havana, sales to be made while the flour 
is still in transit, if possible, or in ware- 
house, but always in accordance with the 
mill’s original quotations and_ instruc- 
tions. The major part of this business is 
with bakers. 

Flour and grain imports for the fort- 
night ending June 16 were as follows: 





FLOUR 

Port of Desti-. 200-lb 
Steamer— Origin nation sacks 
Santa Eulalia....New York..Havana...3,914 
Santa Eulalia....New York..Havana... *519 
Munisia ........ Mobile ..... Havana...1,150 
MOGOATS cccccsces New Orl’ns.Havana... 750 
Parrot ...... -. Key West..Havana... 300 
Miraflores . -»New York..Santiago.. 300 
Miraflores . ..New York..Santiago.. *100 
Lake Tavis......New York..Santiago.. *250 
Excelsior ....... New Orl’ns.Havana...1,250 
,.... SRPrererrre New York..Havana... 335 
BOMR cecceccceced Yew York..Havana... *248 
Monwood ....... Baltimore ..Havana... *950 

CORN 
Santa Eulalia....New York..Havana... 300 
ON Se New Orl’ns. Havana. ..8&,300 
Excelsior .......New Orl’ns. Havana. .10,450 

*Canadian. 
NOTES 


There are offers of 65@651,4c per bu 
for No. 3 white oats, but a. purchase of 
2,000 sacks has been negotiated at 64c. 

Antonio Larrazabal, of Larrazabal & 
Villa, Matanzas, died recently. The firm 
will continue under the same name for 
another year. 

Samuel Nelson, manager of the Havana 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., ex- 
pects to sail for New York on June 21, 
for a vacation. 

Corn prices in this market have been 
around $1.16@1.19. Purchases have been 
made at $1.17. A late transaction is said 
to have involved 3,800 sacks. 

Luis Menendez Bianco. 





BREAD WEIGHT COMMITTEE NAMED 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—One of the most im- 
portant acts of the recent convention 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
at Bedford Springs was the appointment 
of a legislative committee which will 
submit a report on a standard weight 
bread bill to the 1924 convention. If 
ratified, the report will be presented to 
the Pennsylvania legislature in January, 
1925. 

The committee consists of the follow- 
ing: William Freihofer, Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co., Philadelphia; William Deinin- 
ger, General Baking Co., Philadelphia; 
Horace W. Crider, Homestead Baking 
Co.. Homestead; H. F; Fausnacht, 
Kolb’s_ bakery, Johnstown; Benjamin 
Apple, Butter Krust Baking Co. Sun- 
bury; William F. Seaman, Seaman’s bak- 
ery, Hamburg; Fred C,. Haller, Haller 
Baking Co., Johnstown. The committee 
organized by selecting Mr. Freihofer as 
chairman and C. C. Latus as secretary. 

Elwood M. Rabenold, of New York, 
counselor of the American. Bakers’, As- 
sociation, sat with the committee in an 
advisory corer during the organiza- 
tion meeting. The next meeting will be 
held at the call of the chairman. 

C. C, Larus. 





During 1922, imports of wheat into 
Hungary were 5.279 metric tons, or 2,255 
more than the exports of wheat during 
the same time. 
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(Contnued from page 1377.) 


penses had increased much like those of 
the farmers, and throughout the high 
period of war every other producer was 
permitted to set high rates except the 
railroad. Beginning Jan. 1, 1922, rates 
on agricultural products were reduced 16 
per cent, he stated, and on July 1 a gen- 
eral reduction of all other rates of 13 
per cent was put into effect. 

Mr. Markham said he was not opposed 
to regulation of railroads, but did object 
to being deprived of the freedom to run 
their own business that was accorded to 
other industries. 

A. L. Taggart, president Taggart Bak- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, spoke on the rela- 
tionship of the baker to the wheat farmer, 
and of the baker’s réle as one step in the 
progress of wheat from farm to consum- 
er. He stated there could be no stable 
prosperity for any one until there was 
stable prosperity on the farm, and that 
all who were close to the country’s agri- 
cultural problems realize that the farmer 
is not making money. 

“We cannot legislate prosperity onto 
the farm,” Mr. Taggart said. “We know 
we must find a profitable market for the 
surplus wheat in this country. The bak- 
ing industry is striving to do its part 
by producing products even more appe- 
tizing and of higher nutritional value than 
are being made today.” 


ADDRESS BY DR. COPELAND 


The first speaker at the morning ses- 
sion on June 20 was Senator-elect R. S. 
Copeland, of New York. He discussed 
the sugar situation, expressing the opin- 
ion that canners and others could use corn 
sugar to good advantage. This country, 
he believed, would consume millions of 
bushels of corn in the form of sugar, 
were it not for legal discrimination. He 
spoke of a ruling of the Department of 
Agriculture on standards of canned 
fruits, barring corn sugar. Government 
standards in this respect, he believed, 
should be modified. 

“Wheat,” said Dr. Copeland, “is the 
national food, and its use should be in- 
creased. There are hundreds of ways of 
using wheat in all forms in the diet. 
Combined with milk, wheat makes a com- 
plete food.” 

There could be no lasting prosperity in 
America, Dx. Copeland stated, unless 
prosperity was prevalent throughout the 
world. The only way to protect labor 
here was to rehabilitate Europe, so that 
labor there could be brought closer to 
American levels. He advocated a world 
economic council. 

In order to remedy present agricul- 
tural conditions in America, Dr. Cope- 
land suggested that there were three 
methods that could be mentioned. One 
was the planting of less wheat and the 
grinding of less flour, but this is an un- 
desirable thing if it could be avoided. 
Another was to induce people to eat 
more wheat products, which was a very 
difficult thing to do. Still another was 
restoration of the buying power of the 
world. 


THE VIEWS OF MR. GOMPERS 


Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, advised 
farmers to organize as labor had done. 
If the American farmer could not resort 
to anything but legislative help, he would 
not get much done. He would not induce 
people to eat more wheat, if that were 
to threaten the incomes of people who 
eat the wheat. Farmers would not pros- 
per if the wages of the individual laborer 
stood still or went backward. 

Farmers had fought many manifest 
evils, Mr. Gompers stated, and they had 
developed some organized strength. In 
some cases farmers had found a way to 
decrease abuses, but in every case where 
progress had been made, organization had 
been the bed rock of their strength and 
progress. 

“Wherever there is organization there 
is a center,” he said, “a clearing house, 
for the gathering and disseminating of 
information, of economic experience, of 
the manifestations within your occupa- 
tion. The records so accumulated will 
serve to disclose the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of contemplated policies and under- 
takings. There is no force in our social 
organization that will not come to the 





council table with the farmers when the 
farmers find the way to bring their 
strength together at that table, and, let 
me point out, the council table is the 
goal; the battle field is not the goal, much 
as some may like to make it appear so. 
The council table means conference, ne- 
gotiations and agreement. Agreement at 
the council table is native to our soil. It 
is fundamentally our way. 

“The farmers of our country will, if 
they know their history, proceed to find 
remedy and improvement through organi- 
zation within their industry. You know 
what is wrong, and you know what ought 
to be done, but when it comes to doing it 
you are not in a position to act as a 
unit, to pool your thought and your pow- 
er for a single purpose. 

“Europe talks about its proletariat, 
and it has a proletariat. It talks about 
its peasantry, and it has a peasantry. 
The United States has neither of these, 
for two reasons. It has neither the eco- 
nomic conditions nor the state of mind 
that produce a proletariat and a peas- 
antry, as those classifications are under- 
stood in Europe. Even if we had ever 
had a proletariat and a peasantry, which 
we did not, mass production would have 
put an end to both.” 

George C. Jewett, general manager 
American Wheat Growers, Associated, 
Inc., gave a short review of his organiza- 
tion and the results it had obtained in its 
three years of selling wheat for farmers. 
He said aid was not asked so far as the 
association’s activities were concerned. 
No man could sell wheat more efficiently 
than the association did, and the money 
received went back to the producer. He 
did not believe production was much out 
of harmony with demand. Control of 
the commodity was not the paramount 
issue, he said; the solution was orderly 
marketing, meeting the domestic demand 
in a proper manner, and maintaining a 
proper price level. This year, he stated, 
his organization would handle about 10 
per cent of the total crop raised. 

Hugo Roos, of Kansas City, on behalf 
of the Association of Operative Millers, 
presented the following memorandum at 
the Wednesday afternoon session: “The 
representatives of the Association of 
Operative Millers are participating in the 
wheat conference, with the desire to be of 
some assistance. Our association, being 
composed of the skilled employees of the 
flour mills, is the necessary instrument 
for the conversion of the raw product of 
the farms into the commercial product— 
flour. 

“As our contribution to the cause, we 
pledge the application of the most scien- 
tific milling methods and the most eco- 
nomical operation of the plants under 
our supervision, so that the finished prod- 
uct will be high in quality and produced 
at the lowest possible cost, and will un- 
qualifiedly be the most economical food 
product.” 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


The report of the committee on perma- 
nent organization, which was unanimously 
adopted, was as follows: 

“It having been resolved that the Wheat 
Council of the United States be organ- 
ized, and the committee on permanent or- 
ganization having been appointed, in com- 
pliance therewith your committee has se- 
lected the following plan of organization: 

“That the board of directors herein- 
after selected shall apply for a charter, 


‘draft bylaws and constitution, which by- 


laws shall embody resolutions adopted 
by this conference. 

“Bylaws shall provide for a board of 
directors of 15, which shall select an 
executive committee of seven. 

“The organization shall consist of 
president, vice president, executive vice 
president, secretary and treasurer. 

“The board of directors shall select 
representatives from the elements of pro- 
duction, transportation marketing, con- 
version, and consumers, who shall consti- 
tute the advisory council of the Wheat 
Council. ; 

“Power shall be given to the executive 
officers, subject to the approval of the 
board of directors, of employing such 
help as may be necessary to carry out the 
objects of the Wheat Council. 

“The board of directors shall appoint 
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such committees as may be necessary for 
the carrying out of the objects of the 
Wheat Council. Your committee on per- 
manent organization has selected as a 
board of directors, which shall serve for 
one year or until their successors are 
elected, the following: O. E. Bradfute, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; Charles S. Barrett, National 
Farmers’ Union; S. J. Lowell, master 
National Grange; Alexander Legge, 
president International Harvester Co; 
H. S. Helm, president Russell-Miller 
Milling Co; F. B. Wells, vice president 
F. H, Peavey & Co; Julius Fleischmann, 
president Fleischmann Co; Alexander 
Taggart, president Taggart Baking Co; 
Sydney Anderson, congressman from 
Minnesota; George C. Jewett, general 
manager American Wheat Growers, As- 
sociated, Inc; Harvey Sconce; D. A. 
Wallace, editor of the Farmer, and broth- 
er of the Secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; Judge Bing- 
ham; T. Edson White, president Armour 
& Co; H. E. Byram, president Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway.” 

S. O. Werner. 


Attendance at the Conference 

It was evident that flour millers, bakers, 
and the bakery supply trade were greatly 
interested and desirous of co-operating 
with the farmers in helping to find a so- 
lution of present conditions. 

Among the flour millers registered 
were: Charles L.. Roos, president Millers’ 
National Federation; F. J. Lingham, 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc; H. S. 
Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co; B. J. 
Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co. and 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills; James Ford 


Bell and Murray Guthrie, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; Edgar H. Evans, Acme- 
Evans Co; Samuel Plant, George P. 


Plant Milling Co; H. G. Randall, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co; John D. Shana- 
han, Niagara Falls Milling Co; T. F. 
Hogan, Hogan Milling Co; E. L. Stan- 
cliff, Crete Mills; B. A. Eckhart, T. W. 
Brophy, Jr.. and W. W. Hommerding, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co; G. S. Milnor, 
Sparks Milling Co; A. R. Kinney, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co; Merrill 
Hutchinson, John P. Roche, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; A. C. Bernet, Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co; C. W. 
Sims, Sims Milling Co; F. 'T. King, King 
Milling Co; Frank Kell, Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co; 'T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co; J. F. Kroutil, 
Yukon Mill & Grain Co; Frank Foltz, 
secretary Oklahoma Millers’ Association; 
B. R. Neal, Stanard Tilton Milling Co; 
R. R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co; C. 
Loughry, Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain 
Co; W. M. Baltz, Millstadt Milling Co; 
C. J. Vandenover, secretary Southern 
Minnesota Mills; A. G. Degan, Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co; E. B. Hackney, 
Blair Milling Co; J. E. Haviland, Texas 
Star Flour Mills; John W. Burns, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation; J. H. 
Schaefer, Schaefer & Schwartz; J. H. 
Smith, Sperry Flour Co; J. C. Winn, 
Utah-Idaho Millers’ Association; H. D. 
Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills Co; C. R. 
McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co; A. P. 
Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation. 

Among the flour men present were: V. 
J. Petersen, Petersen Bros. & Co., P. P. 
Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & Son, Walter 
S. Johnson, V. Thompson Co., C. C. 
Anthon, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
J. W. Eckhart, John W. Eckhart & Co., 
L. J. Weitzman, S. Weitzman, Weitzman 
Milling Co., J. O. Laird, Spaulding-Laird 
Co., C. H. Meyer, W. H. Mast, E. J. War- 
ner, Sprague, Warner & Co., F. C. Letts, 
Durand, McNeill, Horner Co., all of Chi- 
cago; Hubert J. Horan, Philadelphia; 
J. C. Consodine, Indianapolis; R. Van 
Evera, Kansas City. 

Well-known bakers present included: 
W. H. Korn, Davenport, Iowa, president 
American Bakers’ Association; C. N. 
Power, Pueblo, Colo; A. Taggart, Elmer 
Cline, Indianapolis; J. W. Miller, Jacob 
Nill, Louisville; Paul J. Stern, C. J. 
Kremer, Milwaukee; J. F. Ruger, La 
Fayette, Ind; C. F. Allstadt, Waterloo, 
Iowa; George Geissler, Joliet, Ill; L. 
Fechheimer, Cincinnati; J. C. Lewis, L. 
F. W. Meese, Minneapolis; B. M. O’Don- 
nell, Duluth; P. August Grill, attorney 
Maryland Association of the Baking In- 
dustry; Mrs. J. Dietzen, Anderson, Ind; 
F. O. Stone, Atlanta, Ga; Frank R. Shep- 
ard, Boston; Farrar Tilney, A. F. Os- 
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born, New York; C. E. Casto, Detroit, 
Mich; Jay Burns, Eugene Lipp, John M. 
Hartley, J. W. Hines, Marshall O. Dens- 
by, Julian M. Livingston, M. Lee Mar- 
shall, George Chussler, Jr., A. V. H. 
Mory, Harry M. Freer, J. B. Eddington, 
Chicago; M. H. Carpenter, Milwaukee. 

Those present from the American In- 
stitute of Baking were Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, C. B. Morison, I. K. Russell, L. M. 
Rumsey and O, F. Hall. 

Some members of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers’ Association attend- 
ing were: C. F. Yaeger, Philadelphia, 
chairman publicity committee; M. J. 
Donna, secretary; H. D. Rossi, Braid- 
wood, Ill; C. B. Schmidt, Davenport, 
Iowa; F. W. Foulds, Chicago. 

Delegates from the Association of Op- 
erative Millers included Frank J. Bet- 
ten, Hugo Roos, Kansas City, and W. H. 
Caldwell and W. W. Sopher, Chicago. 

Representatives of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry and supplv men 
registered: John W. Burns, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation; C. H. Van 
Cleef, American Diamalt Co; B. B. 
Grenell, Leighton Jones, Chapman & 
Smith Co; F. E. Clarke, R. L. Corby, 
Fleischmann Co; H. N. Weinstein, Malt- 
Diastase Co; W. H. Clark, J. J. Paar, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; C. W. 
Helm, Helm-Built Oven Co; A. W. Fos- 
dyke, Superior Oven Co; S. J. Fels, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc; Henry J. Hartman, 
Chicago; J. H. Compton, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. Also Dr. F. P. Siebel, president 
Siebel Institute of Technology. 

A. S. Purves, 


Among the Speakers 

Alexander Legge, president of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co., read a fine 
paper, at the Tuesday session, on “The 
Inequalities of Compensation.” The ad- 
dress, in part, follows: 

“To begin with, I do not agree with 
the popular theory that the farmer’s dif- 
ficulties are all due to the war. It is 
my conviction that the American farmer 
has never had his fair share of America’s 
prosperity. Statisticians may point to 
the huge total farm wealth or estimated 
value of farm property today as evidence 
that the farmer has prospered abundant- 
ly. That enormous total, however, rep- 
resents chiefly the enhanced value of 
farm lands. Will any one deny that the 
farmer, whose efforts alone have given 
the farm lands all their value, is justly 
entitled to what the economists call the 
unearned increment? 

“If we are to take the appraised value 
of industries and of the great transpor- 
tation corporations of the country as the 
basis for estimating the returns to which 
they are entitled, can there be any ques- 
tion that the farmer, who has denied him- 
self not only the luxuries but what most 
people regard as the common necessities 
of life, who has always worked longer 
hours than any other class of American 
citizens and has often endured the priva- 
tions incident to the development of a 
new country, should have his earnings 
computed on that same basis? 

“Perhaps one reason that makes the 
depressed condition of agriculture today 
more acute is the fact that this period of 
constantly rising values has apparently 
ceased, and the farmer’s credit can no 
longer be expanded on the basis of the in- 
creasing value of his’ land. Therefore, 
perhaps we had some part of the ad- 
justment coming to us, even without the 
changed conditions brought about by the 
late war. 

“Perhaps we can best understand the 
present situation of agriculture by re- 
ducing the returns the farmer receives 
for his produce to a basis of compensa- 
tion corresponding to the wages of the 
workman and the salary of the office em- 
ployee—in other words, to the compensa- 
tion received for his labor. 

“Today the compensation of the farm- 
er is hopelessly out of line with that re- 
ceived by the men in virtually every other 
occupation. When we realize that it 
takes the gross proceeds of an acre of 
wheat in North Dakota to equal the daily 
compensation of a man engaged in the 
building trades in our larger cities at 
the present time, it is easy to understand 
that the farmer is in a pitiable position 
when he comes to purchase the goods pro- 
duced by the higher paid men of other 
industries. 

“We cannot hope to have a high level 
of wages for labor and at the same time 








to have a low price for the commodities 
which that labor produces, for the plain 
reason that fully 80 per cent of the 
wholesale price of manufactured articles, 
generally speaking, is paid to somebody 
as compensation for labor entering into 
the cost of production. This percentage 
may strike you as high, but in reality it is 
a conservative estimate, based on exhaus- 
tive studies made in many lines of pro- 
duction. The wide discrepancy between 
this figure and the idea that prevails gen- 
erally is due to the fact that when the 
manufacturer is asked for the labor con- 
tent in his goods, he usually quotes only 
the labor cost in his particular manufac- 
turing operation, ignoring the fact that 
the cost of the raw materials he uses is 
largely represented by the pay roll of the 
fellow who produces the raw material. 

“If it is true that no nation can edure 
half slave and half free, then it must be 
equally true that no nation can long en- 
dure where nearly one third of its toilers, 
the hardest working third, are miserably 
underpaid. 

“We are gathered here today to discuss 
ways and means of improving the condi- 
tion of the wheat grower, whose position 
is perhaps the most difficult of any group 
of American farmers. 

“In industry when we find a factory, 
or a department in a factory, going wrong 
or operating on an unsatisfactory basis, 
the first thing the management asks for is 
an analysis of that factory or of that 
particular: operation. Facilities for a 
better analysis of the actual results of 
farming operations are a fundamental ne- 
cessity which today apparently no one can 
supply. Our farmers need to keep a 
better record of their operations, for two 
purposes: first, so that they may have 
more accurate information as to which 
commodity raised on the farm produces 
the best returns; and second, .so that they 
may present more definite and conclusive 
information to others. 

“The theory entertained in. some quar- 
ters that this nation can live alone with- 
out trade relations with the rest of the 
world seems to me fundamentally un- 
sound. Perhaps we could exist in that 
way after a fashion, but it would mean a 
most drastic readjustment. of our method 
of living. We would have to stop drink- 
ing tea or coffee, all of which is im- 
ported; we would have to stop riding in 
automobiles, for lack of rubber; and 
hundreds of other more or less radical 
adjustments would have to be made in our 
system of living. As the Indians man- 
aged to live here years ago without any 
of these things, we could probably do 
likewise, but I cannot believe that any of 
us would choose to go back to the ways of 
primitive man. 

“We should not forget that, in the re- 
cent past, grain has constituted about 
one half our total exports, and has been, 
therefore, the largest single factor in 
maintaining our trade balance.” 


SCIENTIFIC MARKETING 


Scientific co-operative marketing will 
solve the problem of the wheat grower if, 
at the same time, the public is taught to 
get over its war-time habit of going with- 
out wheat foods, was explained by O. E. 
Bradfute, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in his address. 
He said in part as follows: 

“During the war the campaigns for 
saving wheat changed the wheat eating 
habit, and we are still going on saving 
wheat, although it is no longer necessary. 
This is a mistake, because wheat is a 
very economical food. It seems quite 
possible that wheat growers and other 
groups of allied interests could find a 
way for us to come back in a logical and 
sensible way to our old wheat eating 
habits. 

“We find new uses all the time for old 
things. There are many ways that we 
have not tried for using wheat. It is not 
a matter of illogical increased consump- 
tion but of coming back in a proper way 
to our old use of this plentiful and cheap 
food supply. 

“There is a second relief for the wheat 
situation, and that is a reduced produc- 
tion. Many sections grow wheat that per- 
haps never can grow wheat at a profit. 
I don’t think we ought to encourage this, 
but rather to discourage it and get them 
to growing something else. This is an- 
other war habit,—increased production of 
wheat. The farmer, like every one else, is 
a creature of habit. 
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“There are difficulties in bringing about 
reduced production. We can’t do it by 
rule or by law, but I think it possible 
for farmers to take it up as a matter of 
education. Considerable gains are to be 
made by scientific co-operative marketing. 
Let the wheat flow from the farms all the 
year, instead of dumping at harvest time 
and creating a great surplus visible to 
everybody and beating down the market.” 


WOMEN’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


The responsibilities of the modern 
woman, according to the case made fo 
her by Mrs. Wilbur E. Fribley, of th 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
require that she use much of her “new 
freedom” to investigate sympatheticall) 
the plight of all who help to raise food 
for her table. Mrs. Fribley declared that 
no woman could afford to ignore thx 
conditions in rural America, and that i 
there were sound economic reasons wh 
the farmer must be helped back to basi: 
prosperity the women of our count 
should give heed to them. She said 
part as follows: 

“Our American women realize that | 
great agricultural problems reach out i)! 
the affairs of every home maker. ()i:r 
home makers, whether in rural or urlin 
life, must be aroused to the importa: 
of a definite constructive programme 
the enlightenment of all in regard to | 
present situation faced by our wh 
producers. Women are the ultin 
purchasers of wheat products, and 
virtually control their consumpti 
There is need for the spreading of 
formation on this subject, for the i- 
usual amount of spending money ever on 
hand causes a lack of thrift and ther‘ 
a lack of understanding of the forces 
that go to furnish a finished product. 
When women know the markets bet!cr 
they can better maintain a proper |):\!- 
ance between supply and demand. !1- 
provements in transportation make it 
possible to bring all factors concerned 
into intimate contact, and out of this 
situation no greater work can be under- 
taken than the education of women aloig 
economic lines. 

“Every woman in the United Staics 
must be made to comprehend her in«i- 
vidual responsibility in helping to build 
up a firm economic basis for natioval 
prosperity, so that the producer will gain 
confidence in the fair play and fair in- 
tent of the consumer.” 

S. O. Werner. 
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Council Directors to Meet 

Cuicaco, In1.—A _ conference of tlic 
board of directors of the Wheat Council 
of the United States has been called |) 
Cengressman Sydney Anderson, chiair- 
man, for June 28, at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. The purpose of this meeting is 
to organize the council, elect an executive 
committee, prepare plans for the open- 
ing of a permanent headquarters, and «))- 
point an executive staff. 

S. O. Werner. 





ANOTHER MILL FOR THE BLACKFEET 
Great Faris, Mont.—A year ago tle 
United States government decided (0 
put the Indians of the Blackfeet reser\ 
tion into the flour milling business, ani! 
built for them a 25-bbl mill. That v 
experimental. The Indians had. be! 
growing wheat with indifferent resu! 
Their largest crop had been about 1,()") 
bus annually, The first harvest after 
the establishment of the mill totale! 
more than 15,000 bus. This year it is 
believed the harvest will be 70,000 bu. 
As a result, the government is going 
increase the milling capacity of | 
Blackfeet reservation. A 50-bbl pla | 
will be erected this fall. 
Joun A. Curry 





OKLAHOMA’S NEW CROP WHEAT 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—The Acn 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, made ru: 
on the first samples of new wheat r- 
ceived here. All samples came from t! 
southwestern part of the state. The pro 
tein average was about two points highe 
than last year, which, in view of th: 
samples coming from a mixed whea 
area, is regarded as encouraging for th 
Oklahoma and Texas crop as a whol 
The samples graded an average of 60 lb:. 
some running as high as 62. A samp! 
from Davidson showed 14 protein, on 
from Temple 12, one from Hydro |- 
and one from Lawton 131. 
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as otherwise noted, quotations are 
corrected to June 23. 








KANSAS CITY 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


ght 
clear 


$5.85 @6.20 
5.20@5.40 
4.15 @4.40 
3.75 @ 4.00 


MILLF BED—Current quotations, spot, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton: bran, $20.50@21; brown 
shorts, $26@26.50; gray shorts, $28@29. 


WHEAT—Cash prices: 


hard 


wheat, No. 


1 $1@1.14, No. 2 $1@1.14, No. 3 99c@$1.14, 
No. 4 9ic@$1.14; 


soft wheat, 


No. 1 $1.07@ 





1.10, No. 2 $1.07@1.10, No. 3 $1.06, No. 4 
98c@ $1. 

CORN—Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 
S6%c, No. 2 86%C, No. 3 84@85c, No. 4 
83% @Sic; yellow_corn, No. 1 88c, No. 2 88c, 
No. 3 S° 14 @87e, No. 4 85@86c; mixed corn, 
No. 1 s6%ec, No. 2 86%e, No. 3 85@85'%c, 
No. 4 8: @84%e. 

WEE <’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1923 192 1923 1922 
Flour, »bis.. 18,525 14,950 39,125 99,125 
Wheat. bus..502,200 1,852,200 439,300 952,100 
Corn, s...202,500 396,250 85,000 88,750 
Oats, | ...144,500 59,500 57,000 31,500 
Rye, bus.... 3,300 3,300 a 2,200 
Barley is.. 6,000 31,500 2,600 10,400 
Bran, ms.. 680 620 2,540 4,160 
Hay, S.ce. Save 4,140 408 1,416 

DULUTH 
FLOU i—Nominal prices at Duluth-Super- 
ior, f.0 mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
1923 1922 
Family patent ........ $6.15 @6.40 $7.45 @7.65 
Bakers patent .<:...... 5.90@6.15 7.20@7.40 
First cicar, Jute....... 5.80@5.55 5.40@5.95 
Second «lear, jute..... 3.65@3.80 4.25@4.60 
Semoli NO. 3.00000. 5.70@5.95 7.00@7.25 
Durum patent ........ 5.30@5.55 6.75@7.00 

RYE FLOUR—Prices at Duluth-Superior, 
fob. mills, per barrel, in cottons: pure 
white, $3.70; No. 2 straight, $3.60; No. 3 
dark, $5.15; No. 5 blend, $4.45; No. 8 rye, 
$3.45. 

CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 


track, in cents, per bushel: 
--Dark northern—, -——Northern—, 





No. No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
June 1%... 116% 113% 114% 111% 
June 18... 114 111 112 109 
June 19... 114 111 112 109 
June 20... 111 108 109 106 
June 21... 111 108 109 106 
June 22... 112 109 110 107 
June 23... 112 109 110 107 
-——Amber durum——7"_ -——Durum—, 
June No. 1 No. No.1 No. 2 
16. 108% @113% 106% @112% 106% 104% 
18... 105% @110% 103% @109% 103% 101% 
19... 106% @111% 104% @110% 104% 102% 
20... 1045 @108% 102% @107% 102% 100% 
21.. 106% @110% 104% @109% 104% 102% 
22. 107% @111% 105% @110% 105% 103% 
23... 105% @109% 103% @108% 103% 101% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
38% @41% 66% 53 @64 
37% @40 63% 53 @64 
37% @40% 63 53@64 
37 @39% 59% 53@64 
37% @40% 60 53@64 
38 @40% 61% 53@64 
38 @40% 61% 53@64 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
Spring -——Durum— 
July Sept. 
106% 103% 
103% 101% 
104% 101% 
101% 99% 
103% 100% 
104% 101% 
102% 99% 





Receipts and shipments by weeks 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


ended 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1 


Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Spring .... 73 225 343 653 128 493 
Durum . 799 693 444 1,274 832 372 
MER? canis. chs 4 e° oes we 42 
Totals .. 872 922 794 1,927 960 907 
. er 377 139 2 697 170 
Oats ....., 1 16 67 235 6507 84 
Bonded. . San aes 78 a ASD 
» sae 278 202 111 798 325 265 
Bonded. . 1 a> Ba 14 aa cee 
my .csc Si 300-198. 200% A. 388 
Bonded... 7 ae 2 78 és apa 
Flaxseed 147 38 241 116 a1. -198 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic— 


_ Sy 24, 
OS. . 348 1, 
Rye .......7,608 
Barley 123 


Flaxseed .. 34 





164 123 


Bonded——, 


Ps 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


554 5,660 16 


290 95 92 


172 81 
100 1,166 .. 


ee oe 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 23, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, -~———grade——, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dk no} 
1,2nor § 230 37 172 51 124 
8 dk I 
3 nor 5 23 20 46 14 18 
All other 
spring 398 271 210 4 28 
1, 2am da) 
1, 2 dur § 2,062 128 24 200 141 
All other 
durum ..2,478 201 297 265 254 
Winter ... 1 1 4 ees 2 
MimeG ese. ove ois 89 234 246 


FLAXSEED—No. 1 spot 





price. To arrive, September closed \%c firm- 
er on a basis of 1%c over September. 
-—— Close——. 
Opening June 24 
June 18 High Low June 23 1922 
July ..$2.86 $2.86 $2.69 $2.74 $2.56 
Sept. 2.51% 2.52% 2.454 2.48% 2.54% 
Oct. 2.48% 2.43% 2.35 2.37% 2.49 
ST. LOUIS 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent .......eeeeeceeeseee $6.00 @6.30 
OS rw ree tree 5.75 @6.00 
WANEe GRORD g ovsn ec vive beans sees 5.00@5.35 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


| rer ere ee ee re ee 5.40@5.70 
SEER 5 65.9 6s 60 5 0b 80.6:6:4.00 00:80 4.75 @5.05 
First clear 4.10@4.40 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


PRION cscccccccccceevercewsenges 5.50@5.75 
Perrin eee Tee 4.90@5.20 
4.15@4.50 


First clear 

MILLFEED—Another dull and weak mar- 
ket, although a slight improvement was 
noted by some dealers. Offerings light as 
they have been for some weeks, which has 
kept prices from declining materially. Low- 
er prices are not generally anticipated. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard 
winter bran, $23@24; soft winter bran, $23.50 
@24.50; gray shorts, $30.50@31.50. 

WHEAT—Better local demand for soft. 
Good heavy test No. 3 red, sound No. 4 and 
off grades suitable for milling or mixing 
wanted. Not much demand for No. 2 red 
or for musty and unsound stuff. Only a 
few cars of hard wheat offered. No. 2 hard 
and No. 2 yellow hard wanted. Receipts, 160 
cars, against 182 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.20; No. 3 red, $1.15@1.16; No. 
4 red, $1.08; No. 2 hard, $1.06. 

CORN—Good demand noticeable all 
through the week, except at intervals. A 
stronger tone to the market, demand coming 
from nearly every source. Receipts, 377 
cars, against 460. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 
85@86c; No. 2 yellow, 86@87c; No. 3 yellow, 
85c; No. 4 yellow, 85c; No. 2 white, 86@87c. 

OATS—There was a somewhat larger 
trade than for some time, with good buying 
of July oats. Receipts, 188 cars, against 207. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 44@45c; No. 
oats, 43@44c; No. 4 oats, 43c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 





1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 81,430 74,360 97,110 103,950 
Wheat, bus...324,000 320,400 489,280 342,450 
Corn, bus..... 612,300 306,800 346,060 427,525 
Oats, bus..... 640,000 586,000 320,225 511,100 
Rye, bus...... 8,800 4,400 57,250 eens 
Barley, bus... 8,000 14,400 1,540 9,840 

MILWAUKEE 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.40@6.85 $7.65@8.30 
Spring straight ...... 6.05@6.15 7.20@7.65 
i | See 5.25@5.35 5.90@6.85 
Second clear ......... 3.80@4.10 4.50@5.25 
Kansas patent ........ 6.20@6.30 7.25@7.50 
Kansas straight ...... 5.75@5.85 7.00@7.25 
Rye flour, white ..... - 4.10@4.20 5.40@5.90 
Rye flour, straight.... 3.90@3.95 5.10@5.40 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.25@3.55 3.95@4.95 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs..... 2.00@2.03 1.45@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 lbs..... 1.95@1.98 1.45@1.50 
Corn grits, 100 lbs..... 2.00@2.03 1.45@1.50 


MILLFEED—Comparative prices, per ton, 
car lots, in 100-lb sacks: 


This year Last year 
Standard bran ....$22.00@23.00 $16.50@17.00 
Winter bran ..... 22.25 @ 23.00 


St. fine middlings. 28.00@28.50 18.50@19.00 


Flour middlings .. 31.00@32.00 24.00@25.00 
ROG GOS .cccceess 34.00@35.00 32.00@33.50 
Rye feed ......... 27.00@28.00 .....@18.50 
Hominy feed ..... 33.00@33.50 24.00@24.50 
Reground dat feed 9.50@10.50 .....@..... 
Old process oil 

MOR] oc cceecsice 40.00@41.00 .....@48.00 
Cottonseed meal.. 43.00@48.50 .....@48.50 
Gluten feed ...... eoee + @37.15 .....@32.85 

WHEAT—Closed 6@l1lc lower. Receipts, 
21 cars; last week, 20; last year, 12. Offer- 


ings small and demand fair from shippers 
and millers. Basis of spring and hard win- 





ter steady; on soft winter 4@5c lower, No. 1 
red ruling 6@7c over July price; No. 1 dark 
northern 4@6c over Minneapolis July; No. 1 
hard winter, 3@3%c over July. No. 1 dark 
Dakota northern closed at $1.11@1.13, No. 2 
$1.10@1.12, No. 3 $1.09@1.11; No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.08@1,10, No. 2 $1.07@1.09, No. 3 $1.05 


@1.06; No. 1 hard winter $1.06@1.07, No. 2 
$1.05@1.06, No. 3 $1.02@1.04; No. 1 mixed 
$1.03@1.06, No. 2 99c@$1.05, No. 3 98c@ 
$1.03. 

RYE—Closed 5c lower. Receipts, 15 cars; 
last week, 12; last year, 13. Offerings small, 
but shippers and millers doing little. Basis 
slightly improved, No. 2 ruling %c over 


July price. No. 1 closed at 64% @65%; No. 
2, 64%c; No. 3, 63% @64%c; No. 4, 61@63\c. 

CORN—Closed %@%c higher. Receipts, 
106 cars; last week, 142; last year, 163. 
Offerings light; good industrial and ship- 
ping demand. Basis reduced, and tone less 
firm at close. Nos. 2 white and yellow 
ranged 2%@8c over July price; mixed, 1% 
@1%c over. No. 2 white closed at 85@85%c; 


No. 2 yellow, 85@85%c; No. 2 mixed, 83% 
@ 84c. 

OATS—Closed 1c lower. Receipts, 263 
cars; last week, 242; last year, 119. Good 
local and shipping demand for fair offer- 
ings. Basis reduced; No. 3 white spot 


ranged 1@2%c over July price, according to 
weight, inside for wild oats mixtures. Light 
weight slow. No. 3 white closed at 42% @ 
43%c. 

BARLEY—Closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
60 cars; last week, 92; last year, 107. Good 
demand from malting buyers continues; of- 
ferings light. Choice to fancy, bright, 47@ 
49-lb test, quotable at 70@71c; fair to good, 
44@46-lb test, 65@70c; light weight, 40@ 
43-lb test, 63@67c; feed, 60@62c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 18,550 71,050 10,040 12,640 
Wheat, bus.. 28,000 16,800 49,731 29,000 
Corn, bus.... 156,880 241,240 58,950 961,750 
Oats, bus.... 578,600 253,800 307,950 391,250 
Barley, bus.. 94,800 169,060 29,160 74,920 
Rye, bus..... 21,225 18,395 13,590 30,200 
POO, CORB...  cesce 1,680 6,237 4,475 
BUFFALO 
FLOUR—Prices, per bbl, in cotton 98's, car- 
loads: 
Best patents, spring............. $7.00 @7.25 
MOTE DOROREE occ cas cecenvescee 6.25 @6.50 
OE 86 6.60000 sc ces neesw ees 5.50@5.75 
BEG, MUFSO WRITE 20 cc cccccssvccscs 4.55 @4.75 
Be EES os ccswnc eb éaee es eeee 4.25 @4.55 
MILLFEED (TON)— Sacked 
SPP wren errererer ries $.....@25.50 
Standard middlings ............ 30.00 @ 30.50 
WUE TRIGGIIMED oeccccccecccncs «eee + @35.00 
MEUM TOGE cc cca wecvccscseveses sees + @33.00 
 f PRE re ee Tee .- -@37.00 
Ol moal, 81 per CONE. ..csccece 39.50@ 40.50 
MR o'5 ob wWS Oho 69 5 0.9:6459048 0.00 40898 @ 41.05 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent 49.00 @ 49.25 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent 46.75 @ 47.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent 42.00 @ 42.50 
BEOGRIMY GOOG 2c cccccescccsecees 35.50 @35.75 
CYrGCMOE OCOFR cecccccscsccnseccce 36.00 @ 36.25 


Corm meal, COAFSC. ....ccccceces 35.50 @ 35.75 

WHEAT—There is considerable inquiry for 
hard winter, but offerings of soft continuc 
very light. 

CORN—Cash closed %c higher, with offer- 
ings light. Futures were 1@1%c_ lower. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 97%c; No. 3 yellow 
96%c; No. 4 yellow, 95c. 

OATS—Buyers would not meet sellers’ 
ideas and several offered cars had to be 
carried over until Monday. Receipts, while 
light, are equal to the restricted demand. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 50%c; No. 3 white, 
49%c; No. 4 white, 48c. 

BARLEY—Offerings light, with inquiry 
good. Quotations: malting 81@838c and feed 
73@77c, on track, through billed. Malting, in 
store, 79@8ic; opening shipment, 77@79c. 

RYE—No. 2 was quoted nominally at T5c. 





BALTIMORE 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98- 
lb cottons: 
Spring Great patent ....cccccsecccs $6.40 @6.65 
Spring standard patent............ 5.90 @6.15 
Hard winter short patent......... 6.05 @6.30 
Hard winter straight ........... 5.60@5.85 
Soft winter short patent........... 5.75 @6.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 4.75@5.00 
PAPO. BOG WRIS 20. crdcccevccoss 4.00@4.25 
BES BORE, GOP 2c rcccccccesqence 3.50 @3.75 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent.............. $7.45 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 6.60 
City mills’ winter straight............. 6.25 

MILLFEED—Comparatively steady and 


quiet throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $27@27.50; soft winter 
bran, $31@32; standard middlings, $32@33; 
flour middlings, $38@39; red dog, $41@42; 
city mills’ middlings, $31.50@32. 

WHBPAT—Declined 1c; demand and move- 
ment moderate. Receipts, 304,286 bus; ex- 
Ports, 211,790; stock, 566,982. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.17%; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.12% @1.14, with first receipts 
of new, two parcel lots, selling at $1.25. 

CORN—Advanced 1%c; movement and de- 
mand light. Receipts, 26,281 bus; exports, 
154,285; stock, 338,015. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.01@1.02; con- 
tract, spot, 925%; No. 2 spot, 94%c; near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $4.75. 


OATS—Down 
limited. Receipts, 
992; stock, 163,946. 
white, domestic, 52% @53c; No. 
mestic, 52c. 


%c; demand and movement 
23,631 bus; exports, 29,- 
Closing prices: No. .2 
3 white, do- 





RYE—Lost 5%c: movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 54,895 bus; exports, 158,- 
857; stock, 421,876. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, 74\«c. 

BOSTON 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 

Spring patents, special short...... $7.15 @7.40 
Spring patents, standard ......... 5.90@7.00 
a eS PT eee 5.50@5. 





5.85 @ 6 
Siew ea send each 6.15 @7.25 
TCT eT ee Tee 6.00 @6.25 
5 
1 





Hard winter patents ............. 
Soft winter patents 
Soft winter straights 
Soft winter clears 
Rye flour, white patent........... 

MILLFEED—Market on wheat feeds in 
transit, lake-and-rail shipment, a shade 
firmer, with slow demand. Other feeds quiet 
and unchanged. Spring bran, $29.50@29.75; 
winter bran, $29.75@30; middlings, $33@36; 
mixed feed, $33.50@386.50; red dog, $41.50; 
gluten feed, $44.30; gluten meal, $54.05; hom- 
iny feed, $38.50; stock feed, $39; oat hulls, 
reground, $18; cottonseed meal, $42@52; lin- 
seed meal, $45@46,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Market firmer, with better 
demand. Granulated yellow 2.25, bolted 
yellow $2.20, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$2.05, all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand slow, with market 
unchanged at $3 for rolled and $3.30 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7—Receipts—, -——Stocks—— 


-65@6.00 
-15@ 4.35 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 14,250 24,940 oe gees 
Wheat, bus..183,42% 19,790 253,459 61,278 
Corn, bus.... 9,200 1,180 12,295 1,016,454 
Oats, bus.... 33,350 76,120 40,444 299,602 
Rye, bus ere cee 1,465 727 
Barley, bus. . ees ‘vos 845 
Millfeed, tons 83 5 
Corn meal, bbls.... 305 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing June 23: 216,906 bus wheat to Liverpool, 
and 7,700 sacks flour to Hamburg. 





PHILADELPHIA 
FLOUR—Receipts this week, 9,171,332 lbs 
in sacks. Exports, 1,500 sacks to Dundee, 
and 2,875 to Rotterdam. Quotations, per 196 

lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
RO TR Cee eT cr $6.50 @7.00 


Spring standard patent........... 6.10@6.50 
er re ere 5.00@5.75 
Hard winter short patent......... 6.15 @6.50 
Bara Winter Streit... cccccceses 5.60@6.00 
Sekt Wikter StralMAt oo... ccccsess 5.00@5.60 

RYE FLOUR—Demand light and prices 
lower, with moderate but ample offerings. 


Quotations: $3.90@4.35 bbl, in sacks, accord- 
ing to quality. 

MILLFEED—No car lots available on the 
spot, and prices nominal. Firmer to arrive, 
with more inquiry. Quotations, in car lots, 
per ton, to arrive: 

Spring bran 
ke Sere 


$28.00@28.50 
29.00 @ 29.50 


Standard middlings ........... 32.00 @ 33.00 
a MR rr e Tre 37.00 @39.00 
Ns Oak eV 5 4050000440588 40.50@ 41.00 


WHEAT—Market nominal, in the absence 
of spot offerings. Receipts, 262,193 bus; ex- 
ports, 40,000; stock, 453,701. 

CORN—Dull, but steady, with light offer- 
ings. Receipts, 72,705 bus; stock, 176,480. 
Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, ‘No. 2 
93 @94c, No. 3 91% @92%e, No. 4 90@91c; car 
lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow $1@1.01, No. 
3 yellow 99c@$1. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@2.20 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... .... 
Yellow table meal, fancy........ . aes 
White table meal, fancy.......... 
White corn flour, fancy........... 2. 
Yellow corn flour, fancy......... . 2.10@2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits........ +++ 2.00@2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

pkgs 24 oz each..........+++++. 2.00@2.20 

OATS—Firm, with light offerings, but 
trade quiet. Receipts, 47,062 bus; exports, 
10,000; stock, 853,917. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 52% @53c; No. 3 white, 51% @52c. 

OATMEAL—Dull. Offerings moderate but 
ample. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.40; patent cut, per two 
100-l1b sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, fine $5.10, coarse $3. 





Dull. - Quotations: 








NEW YORK 
FLOUR—Market continues dull. Sales re- 
ported at extremely low prices. Rye flour 


quiet, and lack of export demand. Few 
sales of new crop flour, and quotations on it 
not general. Quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.50@7, standard patents $5.95@6.35, 
clear $5@5.75; soft winter straights, $5.25 


@5.65; hard winter short patents $6.15@ 
6.50, straight $5.65@6, clears $5@5.50; rye, 
$3.90@4.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 109,345 


bbls. 

WHEAT—Price changes feverish. Weath- 
er and crop accounts favorable; sentiment 
divided. Details on export sales not ob- 
tainable, but apparently some business was 
in progress. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.32%; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., ex- 
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port, $1.33%; No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., ex 
port, $1.19%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
export, $1.27%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
export, $1.15. Receipts, 1,248,800 bus. 

CORN—Underlying conditions considered 
strong, and belief that supplies will be 
scarce. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.04%; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.04; No. 2 white, $1.04%. Re- 
ceipts, 145,500 bus. 

OATS—Little 


c.i.f., 
c.f. 


new feature to market, and 
price changes narrow. Undertone firm, in 
sympathy with corn. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 54c; No. 3 white, 52%c. Receipts, 
84,000 bus. 





TOLEDO 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.75@6.10; local springs, 
$6.15@6.60; local hard winters, $5.70. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per. ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 
eeesvaereneee $28.00 @ 30.00 
Winter wheat mixed 31.00 @ 32.00 
Winter wheat middlings........ 34.00@34.25 

WHEAT—Receipts, 30 cars, 27 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 23 cars, 22 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 8 cars, 7 contract. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 


Winter wheat bran 











1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus...131,000 32,200 30,265 27,090 
Sor, DUS..... 28,750 43,750 13 2 16,670 
Oats, bus..... 246,400 32,800 12,495 35,270 
CHICAGO 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 
SNOT OCRANUEH . crc ccccsescsnecrores $7.00@7.10 
Spring patents, jute ............. 6.00@6.50 
Spring straights, jute ........... 5.75 @6.20 
Spring clears, jute ......es.ee00% 4.70@5.20 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.40 @3.90 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... ....@6.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, jute...... b<osenuaee $5.40@6.20 
Patent, 96 Per COMt...ccccccesores 4.90 @5.40 
Serer rr ys eee ee ee 4.75 @5.00 
PURE DIGOE cs ccceccsccerseseesves 4.35@4.70 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patemt, JUtO on. cevecccsccesecece $5.40@6.00 
StanGaraG PAtENt ..cccscccsvecvces 5.00 @5.25 
BtPAsNt, JULES oc ccccecsvesccenste 4.80@5.10 
CHOBE, FUCHS ccc eeecccccussasvens 4.40 @4.65 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $3.35 @3.80 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 3.10@3.50 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Nominal quotations June 26 by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 

June 26 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 

cotton 
Standard patent 
Second patent 


SPT ree Cee $6.30@6.80 $7.65 @8.30 
eee be 6.10@6.20 7.30@7.85 
6.05@6.15 7.10@7.50 
*First clear, 5.40@5.60 5.90@6.00 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@4.00 3.25@3.90 
*140-lb jutes, 
Durum flour quotations, 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
were: 


30@60-day ship- 
June 26, in jute, 


June 26 Year ago 
snaewe $5.60@5.70 $6.55 @6.75 
4.65@5.00 5.45@5.50 
oeON 0 468 65:64:5 0.68 3.60@3.75 4.10@4.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


No, 2 semolina 
Durum patent 
Clear 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
June 80... ....+. 248,700 202,700 269,165 
June 23... 219,095 303,155 231,030 341,470 
June 16... 239,985 245,955 286,925 337,900 
June 9... 228,200 210,485 189,230 315,485 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
June 30... oak 800 tee ,400 
June 23... 1,071 785 1,430 19,745 
June 16... 714 2,585 13,335 
June 9... 1,071 600 8,880 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Apr. 28. 52 58,850 184,726 151,160 $00 ose 


May 
May A 
May 19. 
May 26. 
June 2.. 
June 9.. 
June 16. 
June 23. 


5. 61 68,850 147,815 145,390 eee ee 
2. 49 57,400 155,140 148,635 eee eee 
50 57,100 162,750 148,410 obs 
51 58,250 169,650 157,095 
47 55,350 155,970 110,790 
51 57,350 141,770 152,585 
46 49,300 114,755 141,225 
40 38,575 111,510 121,110 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of milifeed, June 
26, prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, were reported as follows by brokers: 


357 


June 26 Year ago 
MOOR vc diuscacres $20.50@21.00 $14.50@14.75 
Stand. middlings.. 25.50@26.00 16.75@17.00 
Flour middlings... 30.00@30.50 21.50@24.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@35.00 28.00@32.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $33.50 @33.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 32.25@32.50 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 31.50@31.75 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 30.75@31.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.30@ 2.40 
Corn meal, yellowt .........+++ 2.25@ 2.30 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rye flour, white® ......cesccces 3.60@ 3.65 
Rye flour, pure dark*........... 3:45@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbift........ 6.10@ 6.25 
Graham, standard, bbif........ 6.05@ 6.10 
Rolled oata®® ....ccceeccsovcers tove+@ 2.46 
Linseed oil meal® .......-..+.4- 38.00 @39.00 

*In sacks. *Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
June 3@....... $1.07% @1.14% $1.05% @1.15% 
SOMO Bb csccee 1.07% @1.18% 1.05% @1.14% 
>  Saeeree 1.09% @1.15% 1.07% @1.16% 
June 23....... 1.08% @1.14% 1.06% @1.15% 
June 26....... 1.08% @1.14% 1.06% @1.15% 
June 26....... 1.06 @1.12 1.04 @1.13 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
FORO BO. oscccs $1.04% @1.11% $1.03% @1.10% 
FOG Bh. cccicce 1.045% @1.10% 1.03% @1.09% 
June 22....... 1.06% @1.12% 1.05% @1.11% 
June $8.....0- 1.05% @1.11% 1.04% @1.10% 
SUD BB csccvs 1.05% @1.11% 1.04% @1.10% 
June 26....... 1.03 @1.09 1.02 @1.08 
June July Sept. June July Sept. 
BO. cee $1.06% $1.07% 23..... $1.07% $1.08% 
| See 1.06% 1.07% 25..... 1.07% 1.08% 
Shy cnwe 1.08% 1.09% 26..... 1.05 1.06% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 





June 2 $ .99% @1.03% $ .96% @ .98% 
June 21 1.01% @1.05% -98% @1.00% 
June 1.02% @1.06% -99% @1.01% 
June 1.00% @1.04% 97% @ .99% 
June 2 1.01% @1.05% -98% @1.00% 
June 26 99% @1.03 % 965% @ .98% 

No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
PS eer $ .97% @1.02% $ .94% @ .97% 
June 21....... -99% @1.04% -96%@ .99% 


June 22....... 1.00% @1.05% -97% @1.00% 


SUD BBs 20s 0% -98% @1.03% -95%@ .98% 

. - eee .99% @1.04% 96% @ .99% 

FORO BB. cassie -97% @1.02% 945% @ .97% 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 

corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
19.. 76% @77 385% @39% 62% @62% 52@58 
20.. 76% @76% 37% @38% 58% @59 52@58 
21.. 77% @78 37% @38% 58% @58% 52@59 
22.. 78 @78% 38% @39% 60% @60% 53@60 
23.. 76% @77 37% @38% 60% @60% 53@60 
25.. 77 @77% 37% @38% 61 @61% 53@60 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 24 
June 23. June 16 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,609,920 1,405,770 1,311,250 
Flour, bblis...... 11,870 11,518 26,421 | 
Millstuff, tons 818 754 797 
Camm, BOB. <i ccess 118,800 138,720 254,820 
DOts, BUG. cccscee 195,320 309,000 265,200 
Barley, bus ..... 255,200 220,100 208,080 
See 145,410 159,600 55,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 95,000 63,130 57,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: June 24 

June 23. June 16 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 568,560 663,100 739,800 
Flour, bblis...... 251,076 262,969 230,106 
Millstuff, tons. 10,209 10,147 10,367 
Corn, bug ....... 124,800 117,300 169,580 
oO ae 716,870 879,620 659,750 
Barley, bus...... 133,760 178,690 309,540 
TPO, BUR. csicvecce 26,410 28,770 24,480 
Flaxseed, bus.... 13,600 16,200 3,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 24 June 25 
1g 











June 23 June 16 1921 

No. 1 dark..... 3,276 3,350 805 271 
No. 1 northern. 1,189 1,090 36 eee 
No. 2 northern. 1,695 1,673 756 3 
co re eee 5,915 5,936 2,203 1,335 
Tetale ..cese 12,075 12,049- 3,899 1,609 
EM BOBS. 2 sccves 2,362 4,943 rr cone 
Oe ot eee 1,620 1,909 ar ee secs 
oe) Sa 95 50 cows . 


COARSE GRAIN STOCK 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


June 24 June 25 June 26 


June 23 June 16 1922 1921 1920 
Core ... 185 § 1,712 197 69 
Oats .. 3,948 4,391 16,821 8,782 702 
Barley. 345 272 315 891 689 
Rye 4,247 4,118 8 27 1,698 
Flaxseed 23 53 56 1,069 25 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis — Duluth ——, 





Track Toarr. Track July Sept 
June 19...$2.83% 2.81 2.83% 2.83% 2.49 
June 20... 2.79% 2.77 2.75 2.75 2.48 
June 21... 2.74% 2.72 2.70 2.70 2.47% 
June 22... 2.77% 2.75 2.74 2.74 2.49 
June 23... 2.77% 2.75 2.74 2.74 2.48% 
June 25... 2.77% 2.75 2.735% 2.73% 2.49% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——_, --—In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Minneapolis. 95 57 107 23 56 1,069 
Duluth ..... 147 38 241 84 100 1,166 
Totals..... 242 95 348 567 156 2,235 


Receipts ang shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to June 
23, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis 6,285 3,858 1,068 1,150 
Duluth ........ 3,803 3,047 3,542 3,354 
Totals.......10,088 6,905 4,610 4,504 








OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, June 26, in cents per 100 lbs: 





Cc From 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 18.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Antwerp ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 wes 
Bremen ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Bristol ...... BV.0O vice sees ecve cece 
Cardiff? ...... 16.00 TT Cy aes eo 
Bergen «ses 26.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
SOT cccccese 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Dublin Fe 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 ones 
Dundee ..... + 16.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Stockholm ... 27,00 .... 27.00 27.00 sees 
Gothenberg .. 25.00 - 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 27.00 27.00 27.00 — 
Hamburg .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .. 23.00 23.00 vee 
Havre ......-. 23.00 . 23.00 23.00 oe 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... «s+. ees wee 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 cece 
EE dicccecdéea Be 4440 “a49% _ exes 
Leith ....... + 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 eens 
Liverpool .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
London ..... - 16,00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Londonderry . 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 008 
Manchester .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Newcastle ... 18.00 sx abe pane eee 
Rotterdam 15,00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Gibraltar BO.08 cces seve cove . 
Southampton. 20.00 .... ..22 weer Pe 
Danzig ...... 24.00 .... 24.00 24.00 ° 
Pirwus ...... BO.GO cee seve coves 
Stettin ...... 30.00 .... “s 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Blevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 411 12 44 9 
OO eae 457 46 68 
Grain Growers... 358 102 303 ee 
Fort William.... 173 37 166 2 
LS Pree 634 135 189 34 
North Western... 652 98 258 -* 
Port Arthur..... 984 207 750 34 
Gam, GOV Gicacses 342 82 57 58 
Sask. Co-op...... 701 48 67 15 
Private elevators. 4,737 527 535 66 

Totals ...ccceoes 9,449 1,294 2,437 218 
Year aG0......0% 18,534 1,964 912 261 
Receipts ......-. 1,857 342 117 5 
Lake shipments.. 4,346 972 263 5 
Rail shipments... 156 115 19 10 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard..... 17 No 1C. W..... 1 
No. 1 northern. 3,478 No. 2C. W..... 554 
No. 2 northern. 790 No. 3C. W 157 
No. 3 northern. 419 Ex. 1 feed..... 7 
ee eee SS 3 BOON cic v cea 85 
oo ae ee 40 2 feed ......... 78 
No. 6 ..cccccee 9 Special bin. 2 
POO sccsasence @ Others ........ 93 
Durum ......0% 125 Private ....... 527 
Winter ..scccee 8 
Special bin.. 56 Dotal...ccssce 1,506 
Others .....0+- 290 
Private ...00% 4,437 

Total. vavieces 10,008 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on June 23, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore.. 138 338 132 145 39 
Boston .... 23 24 38 1 eee 
Buffalo .... 854 179 307 790 355 

Afloat.... 241 cas oe ese see 
Chicago 1,445 405 1,971 873 108 
Detroit .... 14 23 47 10 nee 
St. Joseph... 669 123 37 eke 2 
Duluth 5,128 1 348 7,677 123 
Galveston 711 “e's Ses 90 +e 
Indianapolis 45 339 46 - 
Kansas City 2,832 84 157 144 41 
Milwaukee . 5 186 321 96 57 
Sioux City.. 323 115 251 30 9 
Minneapolis 12,075 185 3,948 4,247 345 
New Orleans 723 218 98 121 5 
New York.. 339 165 444 183 23 
Omaha .... 1,284 201 422 67 2 
Peoria ..... © aye 8 45 ese eee 
Philadelphia 226 177 845 179 2 
St. Louis... 180 110 74 13 1 
Toledo 329 61 257 10 2 
Canals 284 131 eek 744 30 
Lakes ..... 428 92 tee nee 101 

Totals....28,343 3,165 9,788 15,426 1,245 
Last year. .22,002 31,326 44,567 2,580 1,554 

Increases: Barley, 68,000 bus. Decreases: 
Wheat, 1,376,000 bus; corn, 1,167,000; oats, 


1,230,000; rye, 777,000. 








ar Me. Thulaéth ' . R ‘a 
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Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 


1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 

June 19.... 136 183 126 126 563 350 
June 20.... 245 122 108 211 149 1383 
June 21.... 143 102 98 211 299 133 
June 22.... 221 .161 149 123 255 260 
June 23.... 176 102 127 141 369 130 
June 25.... 328 299 174 101 128 27 

Totals...1,249 969 782 913 1,763 1,033 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Sept. 1, 1922, to June 23, 


. the 


June 27, 1923 





1923, with comparisons, 
omitted): 


in barrels (000’s 


-——Output—,, -—Exports—, 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-99 


Minneapolis ...13,107 11,854 171 806 
aa 535 389 2 pi 
Duluth-Superior 922 675 i. 

CRMIER: oc ssn0s 9,120 7,053 2 17 





WISCONSIN MILLERS MEET 


Stevens Point, Wis., June 26. (Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Wisconsin State 


Millers’ Association is holding its annual 
midsummer convention at Stevens Point, 
under ideal weather conditions. The at- 
tendance is representative, and no doubt 
much good will result from the discus- 
sions which featured this afternoon's 
session. President E. O. Wright, of the 
Wisconsin Milling Co., presided. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, gave a short review 
of the work of the Federation, and ex- 
plained in detail what had been done in 
regard to the excess moisture in flour 
question. 

A. L. Goetzmann, of Minneapolis, «ve 
a review of the crop conditions in \ «ri- 
ous sections of the country. He also 
urged the Wisconsin rye millers t« jush 
the campaign to increase the cons:imp- 
tion of rye bread and rye produci.. As 
a slogan he suggested “Try Rye }}read; 
You Will Like It.” 

The informal discussion, in whic!) most 
members took part, was a feature of 
the business meeting. A very gov idea 
was put forth, namely, that th: rye 
millers exchange samples of their flour, 
then get together and see what the vari- 
ances are and try to arrive at « uni- 
form grade to run on the crop. 

This evening a banquet will bh. 
at the Whiting Hotel, and tomorrow will 
be devoted to, an outing to be held at 
Waupaca. A dinner will be served and 
a boat ride through the chain of |akes 
will be a feature. 


held 


S. O. Werxen. 





ARGENTINE MILLING DIFFICULTIES 
Buenos Arres, ARGENTINA, May li. 
Reporting on the financial year ended 
Dec. 31, 1922, the directors of the So- 
ciedad Anonima La Clara, a milling com- 
pany with mills at Olavarria, Province 

of Buenos Aires, say: 

“We anticipated a bad year when 
formulating our last report, in view of 
the indications of the early montis of 
the year 1922, and this anticipation has 
been confirmed by the facts. Ever since 
the formation of the company profits 
had been made which permitted of the 
distribution of a dividend, Last year, 
therefore, constituted an exception to the 
rule. 

“The flour milling industry is going 
through difficult times, and the difficul- 
ties are largely due to the lack of com- 
mon (joint) enterprise which character- 
izes our trade. With the exportation of 
flour and its byproducts almost entirely 
at a standstill, the industry has had to 
look to local consumption for the mar- 
keting of its output. It is estimated that 
our output of the Republic today 
exceeds the consuming capacity by 125 
per cent. As the millers have not been 
able to come to an agreement to restrict 
output to consumption capacity, in spite 
of the many efforts in that direction of 
many of our number who appreciate the 
situation clearly, things are boun to 
become more serious every day. 

“The board has made every effort to 
attenuate the effects of this sta‘ of 
affairs and it considers that it has 


achieved something at least by averting 
a loss. We know of other este! lish- 
ments which have sustained heavy |0sses 
during the past year. The situatio: this 
year is far from being promising. but 
we are almost certain that our results 
will be better. ; 
“The accounts show a profit of *2- 
780.46 m/n., which we propose to «:rry 


forward.” 
Witrrep J. Las. 





From September, 1921, to Auvust, 
1922, Canada exported 23,836 bbls of «orn 
meal, 50,801,300 lbs of oatmeal, and 16,- 
351,000 Ibs of bran, shorts, and middliigs. 
Most of the corn meal went to the !}ar- 
bados, Newfoundland, and to Trinidad 
and Tobago, in the order named. (’ver 
80 per cent of the oatmeal went to the 
United Kingdom, and 2 per cent to South 
Africa. Of the mill products 70 per « ent 
were exported to the United States. 10 
per cent to Japan, and 9 per cent to Ber- 
muda. 
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June 27, 1923 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dutvta, Minn.—The flour situation 
continues dull. The present lack of 
buying power is traceable to the fact 
that the trade is amply provided with 
supplies and very few buyers are in a 
position to do any buying. An incident 
in the passing week was that mills had 
to force contract holders, to get ship- 
ping orders out of them. 

Attracted by the weakness in wheat 
and consequent lowering of flour quo- 
tations, scattered buying interest was 
met that netted the mills a little new 
business. ‘The general sentiment, how- 
ever, is bearish in anticipation of still 
further declines. One mill operated 
very lightly on part schedule while the 
other one worked full time and capacity. 
The result was another small output. 

Light demand and_ small business 
marked the conditions in durum for the 
week ending June 23. The few small 
lots taken by regular customers aver- 
aged about the same in volume as in the 
previous week, indicating that the trade 
is either filled up for the time or will 
hold off, awaiting lower prices. 

Owing to a lower rye market the mill 
reduced asking quotations on all grades 
of flours, but with no appreciable im- 
provement in demand. Established cus- 
tomers are only meeting actual working 


requirements, and not attempting to 
purchase beyond that. 
FLAXSEED 

In the first few days of the week, 
trade was dull and featureless within a 
narrow price range. A few. operators 
picke’ up scattered small lots on dips, 
but otherwise did not manifest much 
interest. Midweek, liquidation started in 


July, but spent itself when a 17¢ break 


had been registered and a new low of 
$2.69 established. On this slump very 
little trade passed. New crop issues 


felt the effect of the weakness, breaking 
to the extent of 8\4c, also hitting low 
level on the movement. A late covering 
turn stiffened up the tone, causing a 
moderate reaction from low point. With 
the very light stocks carried locally, 
traders were not disposed to operate be- 
yond the execution of necessary orders, 
so that business was decidedly light in 
volume. 

A 54,000-bu cargo of Canadian flax- 
seed and one of 93,000 Argentine ar- 
rived here and went in store for crush- 
ing account. The stuff was immediately 
put into consumptive channels, indicat- 
ing the necessity for working supplies. 
The Argentine went out in cars to Min- 
neapolis, On June 25 a cargo of 108,000 
bus Argentine seed arrived and went 
into store. 

A few cars of domestic and Canadian 
found their way on to the sample tables 
and were sold. However, the trade is 
generally compelled to rely on foreign 
importations to keep in operation. 

Importations of flaxseed from both 
Canada and the Argentine, to Duluth, 
have aggregated, thus far this year, 
720,995 bus. 

WHEAT 


The cash situation has not changed, 
except reflecting the weakness of the 
future market. There has been an ad- 
Justment in the spreads for durum, the 
basis being advanced somewhat as an off- 
set against the break in futures. Gradu- 
ally the situation is adjusting itself to 
anew crop basis, which is a natural in- 
cident about this time of the year, and 
this season is no exception. A _ light 
movement of spring wheat is noted, but 
durum continues spotted, although of 
good volume. The country is apparent- 
ly commencing to clean up its surplus 
stocks before the new crop comes on 
the market, receiving the benefit of the 
prevailing prices. Holders peddle their 
cars to get the best price possible, while 
buyers take on supplies cautiously. Fu- 
ture interest was all in durum, and a 
good trade passed. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour ° Pct. of 


output capacit 

BB Tes eee 7,190 at 19 
Previous week ...........-. 6,875 18 
x, USP eee ree 18,820 51 
ee: FOE OO ene sscs ccs 8,200 22 


NOTES 

Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames 
Co, arrived in Duluth June 21, and left 
June 23 for Winnipeg. He will return 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


June 26, and leave a day or two later 
for New York. 

Frank L. Carey, president of the Nye 
& Jenks Grain Co., Chicago, was here 
June 23, visiting Julius H. Barnes. 

Package freight boats and Canadian 
bottoms of moderate size are carrying 
most of the grain now being shipped. 

Two boatloads of rye left the latter 
part of the week ending June 23 for 
Chicago, consigned to the Armour Grain 
Co. They contained 401,000 bus. A 
small cargo was also shipped to Toledo. 

The entire stock of bonded rye stored 
here was shipped out in the week ending 
June 23, and also most of the wheat and 


oats. A small load of barley was 
shipped, leaving 106,000 bus in store here. 
The McCabe Bros. Co. has_ been 


awarded a judgment for $16,739.62 
against William Nix, a farmer of Vern- 
dale, Minn., who was president. of the 
Beach Farmers’ Elevator Co., against 
which the grain company filed suit on 
notes aggregating $14,288.18. 

The demand for rye in the cash mar- 
ket is absorbing all offerings, in spite of 
the slow sale for eastern shipment. 
Houses specializing in that grain are tak- 
ing all cars that come to the tables. 
There is some improvement in shipping, 
but stocks in Duluth-Superior elevators 
are large. 

A heavy storm was experienced at 
Duluth, June 19. Lightning struck the 
Peavey terminal working house, putting 
the lighting plant out of commission for 
two days and damaging the roof to the 
extent of about $3,000. Slight injury 
was done to construction work on the 
new elevator building for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 

Vessel tonnage for grain movement is 
in very poor demand. Boats are report- 
ing for cargoes under old contracts, but 
no new business is being done. The last 
charter some time ago was at 3c bu for 
rye, Duluth to Buffalo, which means 
about 314c for wheat. The dull situation 
makes it difficult to quote rates that mean 
anything. Some boats are reported to 
have been placed for July and August 
movement. 

The demand for millfeed was reported 
slowed down somewhat, buyers having 
apparently filled present requirements. 
Some very low offers were received by 
the mills, but were given scant atten- 
tion. In view of the light output and 
flour sales, mills were not in a position 
to take on much business. Prompt 
bookings comprised a few sales with 
mixed cars of flour. The price position 
remains firm, 

On June 25, the marriage of Miss Mar- 
garet Knox, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Knox, of Duluth, and Duncan W. 
Frick took place at Trinity Cathedral, 
Duluth. Mr. Frick has been for several 
years with the Cargill grain interests, 
and is one of its floor representatives. 
He is a son of A. W. Frick, who was 
for many years the Duluth representa- 
tive of the Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
During the war Mr. Frick was an en- 
sign in the naval reserve, and was in ac- 
tive service on the Atlantic. 

F. G. Carson. 





SCOTTISH BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 

Guascow, Scortanp, June 13.—Aber- 
deen was the center of this year’s con- 
ference of the Scottish Association of 
Master Bakers, held last week. George 
Melvin, the retiring president, occupied 
the chair. His successor, elected at the 
conference, is Walter Graham, Aber- 
deen, who for 24 years has acted as sec- 
retary of the local branch of the as- 
sociation. Frank Beattie, of the well- 
known Glasgow bread making firm which 
bears that name, is the convener of the 
technical education committee. 

The importance of technical education 
and the efforts of the association to ad- 
vance it were emphasized in the speech 
of the retiring president, who pointed 
out that the association’s grant to the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, in 
which the Scottish School of Bakery is 
located, has been increased to £200 this 
year. As a result of the support of the 


allied trades a student’s scholarship for 
a period of five years, the value of 
which is £100, tenable for two years, 
has been instituted. To this the college 
authorities have added an award of £50. 
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Occasionally echoes of the elder Gros- 
smiths and stories pertaining to the 
sons of the late George Grossmith reach 
us from across the Atlantic. There was, 
for example, the more or less recent re- 
vival of interest in “The Diary of a No- 
body” written years ago by George and 
Weedon Grossmith. The latter was an 
artist by profession and his brother cre- 
ated comedian parts in the comic operas 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. The sons of 
penn Grossmith, Lawrence and George, 
are both actors of exceptional ability. 
Lawrence Grossmith alternates between 
serious drama and musical comedy while 
the present George Grossmith has been 
a familiar figure in English musical com- 
edy since the days of the old Gaiety 
Theatre. George Grossmith*is no longer 
at the Gaiety, but has carried the type 
he created, that of the “silly ass” Eng- 
lishman, to the Winter Garden in Lon- 
don. Occasionally he and his company 
visit New York, but of late years these 
visits have been few and far between. 

A book called “Gaiety and George 
Grossmith” has reached us from Eng- 
land and although its publishers, Stanley 
Paul & Co., issued the book shortly be- 
fore the war and the Gaiety as an in- 
stitution does not remain the same, much 
of what the chronicler, Mr. Stanley Nay- 
lor, has to say is essentially as true 
today of Grossmith as it was then. Mr. 
Naylor explains in his preface that he 
could not persuade Grossmith to write 
the book but that he agreed to talk it 
instead. 

Apropos of an appreciation of “The 
Blood” Grossmith says: “But the man 
who is slovenly in his dress and appear- 
ance strikes me as deficient in proper 
self-respect; and it is hardly surprising 
if he is given the cold shoulder. 

“‘Never marry a man with baggy 
trousers, girls, I constantly tell my 
lady colleagues at the ‘Gaiety.’ ” 

Reverting to “The Blood,’ Mr. Gros- 
smith continues: “I know a ‘blood’ who, 
for financial reasons, like his predeces- 
sor Brummell, is ending his days abroad. 
He left England over twenty years ago, 
and cannot afford to return. Gay and 
debonair as ever, he mixes by day with 
the best people in Paris, and proudly 
imagines them to be unaware that, by 
night, he steals home to an attic at the 
top of a musty old house, standing in one 
of the most inaccessible back streets of 
Montmartre. . . . But now I am telling 
you his secret, which, like most secrets, 
everybody knows. 

“If you saw this elderly buck, walk- 
ing along the boulevards on a beautiful 
spring day, you would never think he 
came from such poverty-stricken lodg- 
ings. His figure is still splendidly erect 
and strikingly aristocratic. From a dis- 
tance of fifty yards or so, he looks, 
every inch of him, like a peer of the old 
school. A closer inspection of him may 
show that his clothes are worn painfully 
threadbare, but, while this is so, they 
have been so carefully preserved that they 
are in no way tattered or frayed. And 
this is my chief point—however closely 
you examine him, he still looks a peer, 
all the same. 

“After lunching with this modern 
Beau Brummell on my last visit to Paris 
I made the fatal blunder of helping 
him on with his coat. ‘For heaven’s 
sake, take care,’ he gasped. ‘If you 
handle it like that, it may break in two.’ 
And although he pretended to speak 
lightly, I knew he was genuinely dis- 
tressed lest what he feared might come 
true, for the coat, like the rest of the 
wardrobe, had clearly seen its better 
days and would have been assigned by 
most of us to the rag-bag long ago. 
Yet, as this gallant sportsman wore it, 
it bore signs of almost as much distinc- 
tion and elegance as on that far-off day, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, when 
it was first delivered to him, brand-new, 
by Poole. And I really believe that if, 
eventually, he comes forth in rags, they 
will, at any rate, have one redeeming 
feature—they will be rags well cut. 
Everything he wears he adorns, He is 


‘a shabby genteel story’ personified in 
the flesh, if ever there was one—living 
proof of the fact that any ‘blood’ can 
remain a ‘blood’ if only he has the air.” 

Another friend of Mr. Grossmith’s, al- 
though of a different type, had such an 
incurable knack of falling in love with 
every second girl he met that he used 
to ask her, invariably, to marry him on 
the spot; and eventually, this knack be- 
came so much of a habit that, whether 
he liked the lady or not, he proposed to 
her just the same. Ultimately he kept 
by him a typewritten form letter which 
he sent off —— to every lady to 
whom he had proposed on the morning 
after the proposal. The letter was as 
follows: 


Dear (blank): 

It is quite possible that, last night, 
under the influence of excessive hilarity, 
I made certain proposals to you which I 
think it well to let you know, at the 
earliest possible moment, I have no in- 
tention of carrying out. 

While I have the highest admiration 
for your delightful personality and at- 
tainments, I feel it would not make for 
the lasting happiness of either of us, if 
we entertained seriously the bargain dis- 
cussed by us, last evening, and I am sure 
that, on more mature consideration, you, 
too, will agree with this decision, which, 
by the way, please regard as final. 

Hoping that you are feeling fit and 
not finding this beastly east wind too 
trying, 

I am, dear (blank), 
Yours very sincerely, 
Claud. 


The chronicler writes of Mr. Gros- 
smith, “A casual survey of Grossmith’s 
own career shows: that Gaiety, as soon 
as it is pursued as a profession, becomes 
a mightily strenuous life-work. There is 
a theory afloat that the man who is 
gay can never be industrious. Yet, al- 
though he is one of the recognized Apos- 
tles of Gaiety, Grossmith, in his own 
particular line—I admit it is not the line 
of the butcher, baker, or the candle-stick 
maker—is one of the most industrious 
of men. To see him at his busiest you 
must meet him when he is going the 
pace; that is to say, when he is in the 
height of one of his “busy seasons.” At 
such times he works tremendously hard 
—how hard it would be difficult for an 
outsider to fathom, unless he could be 
given a cinematograph picture of this 
seeming idler living his daily day. He 
is writing, perhaps, the libretto of a 
musical comedy, already more than a 
trifle overdue; and at the same time, it 
may be, he is responsible, both as author 
and producer, for one or more of those 
topical revues he has lately initiated at 
the Empire and the Alhambra in the 
style that has long been so popular in 
France. Behold him then by day, work- 
ing in this way, and, incidentally, rush- 
ing about from rehearsal to rehearsal at 
the different theatres and music halls 
where the enterprises with which he is 
connected are afoot; while at night he 
still keeps his place in the bill at the 
Gaiety Theatre. He becomes, at these 
strenuous periods, a champion hustler; 
and before today it has happened that, 


‘practically in the midst of it all, he has 


been called away to Paris, Vienna, or 
even New York, in quest of the right 
sort of catchy song, the right sort of 
ragtime tune, or the right sort of leading 
lady. | «|'@| 

“At the age of seventeen Grossmith 
began to qualify for the Business of 
Gaiety, when he appeared in W. S. Gil- 
bert’s ‘Haste to the Wedding,’ with much 
the same seriousness as other promising 
youths have set themselves to study 
medicine or the law; and, although it 
was a business in which his father was 
established before him, it has probably 
been his lot to work a good deal harder 
at it than would have been necessary if 
he had followed a more humdrum occu- 
pation or remained in the army—the 
career for which his parents had des- 
tined him.” 
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The sharp decline in wheat during the 
week ending June 23 had a paralyzing 
effect on flour sales in this territory. 
The previous feeble demand was unable 
to stand the shock, and quietly expired. 

Demand for north Pacific Coast flour 
in California is disappointing. North 
coast millers are facing increased com- 
petition from Utah and southern Idaho 
mills in California markets, and from 
California flour ground from Utah and 
southern Idaho wheat, on account of the 
recent reduction in freight rates from 
those states to California. 

The Union Pacific Railway line re- 
cently reduced the rate on wheat and 
flour from Ogden territory to Portland, 
Tacoma and Seattle, and this reduction 
automatically reduced rates east and 
westbound from Ogden, giving the Utah 
and southern Idaho mills a material ad- 
vantage over Washington and Oregon 
mills in shipping to California and to 
Mississippi valley and southeastern mar- 
kets. 

There is a fairly broad inquiry for 
new crop flour from the Orient, par- 
ticularly from northern China ports. 
Some flour has been sold at $4.80@5, 
f.a.s., for club straights, July-August 
shipment, and a few mills have sold as 
low as $4.70. Sales for July-August 
shipment are restricted by the difficulty 
of obtaining ocean space, and for Sep- 
tember shipment by the proposed Sept. 
1 advance from $5 to $6 ton for tonnage 
to the Orient. 

Old crop soft wheat flour prices are 
unchanged. New crop flours are being 
offered at material reductions. New 
crop straights are quoted at $4.70@5.30 
bbl, basis 49-Ib sacks, and new crop cut- 
off, $5.40@5.70. Old crop flours: pastry, 
basis 98-lb cottons, straight cars, $5.75 
@5.85 bbl; Washington bakers patent, 
$6.35@6.45; blue-stem family patent, 
basis 49’s, $7@7.10. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7@7.45 bbl; Montana, $6.50@6.80; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.65 
@7.05; Washington, made from Mon- 
tana spring wheat, $7@7.25. 

The demand for millfeed is sufficient 
to absorb local supplies. Washington 
mill-run is quoted at $30 ton, in straight 
cars, delivered, transit points; Montana 
mixed feed, $29; shorts, $31; low grade, 
$40.80. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
June 17-23 ........ 62,800 16,319 31 
Previous week ..... 52,800 19,028 36 
Year ago .....,.... 52,800 23,149 44 
Two years ago..... 52,800 13,684 26 
Three years ago.... 52,800 28,810 54 
Four years ago..... 46,800 41,396 88 
Five years ago..... 46,800 26,823 57 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

June 17-23 ........ 57,000 78 28 
Previous week ..... 57,000 10,218 18 
FOOP ABO csc cccccer 57,000 11,264 20 
Two years ago..... 57,000 31,799 56 
Three years ago.... 57,000 34,686 61 
Four years ago..... 57,000 44,691 78 
Five years ago..... 57,000 10,370 18 


GRAIN DEALERS AT SPOKANE 

The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Spokane, 
June 18-19. The officers elected were: 
R. J. Stephens, R. J. Stephens Grain 





Co., Spokane, president; A. E. Sutton, 
manager Seattle branch Northern Grain 
& Warehouse Co., vice president; H. A. 
Martin, Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., Port- 
land, vice president. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the 
reopening of the Columbia River basin 
rate case to equalize railroad rates from 
points south of the Snake River to 
Columbia River and Puget Sound termi- 
nals, uniform reconsignment privileges 
at Spokane, and an increase in the dif- 
ferential between bulk and sacked grain 
from 4 to 5e¢ bu. 

John G. McHugh, secretary of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, de- 
livered an address, He stated that the 
grain dealers, according to a recent con- 
gressional report on agriculture, receive 
an average of 3.4c of every dollar paid 
by the consumer for wheat. Grain men, 
he stated, may be proud of their record 
for efficiency in handling grain on so 
small a margin. 

Other speakers included Charles Quinn, 
secretary Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, Toledo, Ohio; E. L. French, 
state director of agriculture, and W. J. 
McDonald, president Seattle Merchants’ 
Exchange, who outlined a system of ar- 
bitration to replace legal proceedings in 
settling disputes. 


NOTES 


W. S. Allen, export manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, who has been 
in the Orient for six months, will ar- 
rive here about July 1. 


Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma te domestic ports, June 1- 
15: to San Francisco, 5,250 bbls; Los 
Angeles, 1,075; San Diego, 690; New 
York, 1,000; Boston, 3,000. 

Flour was not included in the recent 
advance in intercoastal eastbound rates 
via the Panama Canal. The flour rate 
from Pacific to Atlantic ports remains 
at 30c per 100 lbs, carloads, and 45c 
in less than carload lots. 

Export flour shipments have dwindled 
almost to the vanishing point for the 
last fortnight. Seattle and Tacoma 
shipments were: to Hongkong, 6,750 bbls; 
Yokohama, 310; various Central Ameri- 
can countries, 2,370. Shipments to 
United States island possessions: Ma- 
nila, 9,090 bbls; Cebu, 4,400; Honolulu, 
5,540, 

Representatives of the state depart- 
ment of public works held a conference 
with officials of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
millers and grain men, at Seattle, June 
21, to decide on a plan of action to 
secure a rehearing of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decision granting 
lower rates to Portland than to Seattle 
and Tacoma on wheat and other prod- 
ucts originating south of the Snake 
River. The movement of wheat growers 
for a reversal of the decision will have 
the support of the department of pub- 
lic works, and of the grain trade and 
milling industry of the state, 


UTAH 

OcveNn, UTau.—Little business was 
done during the week ending June 23. 
Flour buyers are holding off on account 
of the weak market. Family patents 
are quoted at $5.80@6 bbl, bakers flour 
$5.80@6, and soft wheat flour, basis Mis- 
souri River points, $6.20@6.40. 

The California bran market is holding 
steady. Local demand is good, white 
selling at $38@39 ton, and red at $34 
@ 


35. 

Wheat prices are lower, No. 1 hard 
winter selling at $1.20 bu, No. 1 hard 
northern spring $1.20, No. 1 hard white 
$1.15, and No. 1 soft white $1.13. 


NOTES 
An improvement is reported in Idaho 
seed samples, particularly grain. Since 





laboratory has been 
have been 


the state testin 
established, condemnations 
greatly reduced. 

Much improved shipping facilities are 
expected by Idaho shippers when the 
new branch of the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad is built to Boise, the capital 
of Idaho. This line will give Boise 
main line shipping facilities. The ap- 
plication for the project has been grant- 
ed, and work is to start immediately. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon.—The flour market 
is not very active locally, and prices are 
on a barely steady basis. List quota- 
tions remain at $7.05 for family patents, 
$6.65 for bakers hard wheat and $6.90 
for bakers blue-stem patents. A fairly 
good volume of business is reported in 
new crop flour for Japanese account. 

Millfeeds of all kinds are going out 
freely. Mill-run is quoted at $34 ton 
and middlings at $46. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
June 17-28 ........ 62,000 22,193 6 
Previous week ..... 62,000 22,506 36 
VOOr QBO .ccccccees 57,000 13,394 23 
Two years ago..... 48,000 13,402 27 
Three years ago.... 48,000 12,503 26 
Four years ago..... 42,600 36,750 86 
Five years ago..... 40,500 10,506 25 


Wheat buying became lighter when the 
eastern markets slumped, but demand 
improved somewhat at the close. For 
club, $1.14@1.15 bu was bid. The in- 
quiry came from mills, and also from 
exporters who had old sales still to fill. 

Shippers were also willing to contract 
for the new crop at $1.06@1.07, deliv- 
ered here, but there were not many 
sellers among farmers at this level. 

The coarse grain market is steady, 
with demand mainly for corn. For No. 
2 eastern yellow, $38.25 ton was bid at 
the exchange. 

The grain bag market is strong and 
prices are advancing, with a_ possible 
shortage in sight. Today, sellers here 
quoted 134,@13%,c. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont.—Millers were 
quite optimistic during the week ending 
June 23 because of the splendid outlook 
resulting from rains which started June 
16 and continued almost without cessa- 
tion for four days, and intermittently 
for the rest of the week. Benefit to 
both spring and winter wheat is evident. 
The rains have also checked the grass- 
hopper pest. 

Milling activity continues about nor- 
mal, Demand is said to be usual for 
the season. Prices, which are unchanged, 
follow: patent flour $7 bbl, and first 
clears $4.75, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots; bran $27 ton 
and standard middlings $29, same terms. 

NOTES 

The Eddy Baking Company of this 
city has been given the contract for 
furnishing bread for the Ringling circus 
when it appears here in August. 

John MacKenzie, whose ranch is not 
far from Great Falls, brought to this 
city recently some stalks of winter wheat 
measuring 33 inches, with large and 
well-developed heads. 

D. R. Cresap, president Montana 
Wheat Growers’ Association, upon his 
return from South Dakota, where he 
had been assisting in organizing a wheat 
growers’ pool, left immediately for Chi- 
cago to attend the national wheat con- 
ference. 

The Chicago & Milwaukee Railway 
Co. is bringing grain cars to this section 
of the country, where they will be held 
for use during the moving season, The 
car shortage of last fall emphasized the 
need of such action and, with a much 
larger yield forecast, the roads are start- 
ing early to meet the expected demand. 

Joun A. Curry. 





DEATH OF FINNISH IMPORTER 
Announcement is made of the death 
of Moritz Kramer, grain and flour im- 
porter, of Abo, Finland, on May 1. He 
was internationally known in the flour 


‘trade, and for many years was French 


and Belgian consul at Abo. 
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NORTHWESTERN GRAIN MEN 


Increased Consumption of Wheat Emphasizeq 
at Annual Convention in Helena as 
Means of Relief for the Farmer 


Great Faris, Mont.—Increased cop- 
sumption of wheat was set forth as the 
means for bringing to the farmer a 
larger measure of return for his labor 
by speakers at the annual convention 
of the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ s- 
sociation at Helena. The meeting was 
attended by the largest number of deal- 
ers that has been recorded in the as- 
sociation’s eight years of history, and a 
greater desire to carry the work of the 
grain dealers to a higher standard was 
manifest. Speakers included men of na- 
tional prominence in the grain trade. 

One of the features of the programme 
was a paper prepared by John R. Mauff, 
executive vice president of the Chic: go 
Board of Trade, and read by the \ ice 
president of the association, W. G. K ‘ck- 
patrick. Mr. Mauff emphasized his }e- 
lief that there must arise out of ihe 
turmoil of the World War a new .;, irit 
of co-operation, and that “this new » jirit 
will mean a more poignant responsi! lity 
toward fellow-men.” He _ state his 
opinion that improvement of the {«rm- 
er’s position must depend largely pon 
reducing the prices paid for the 1) ings 
he requires in working his land. 

John G. McHugh, secretary o/! the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, dis- 
cussed wheat handling charges. He «ited 
many factors in the business wo to 
support the statement that charg:, for 


handling wheat as now scheduled !)\ the 
elevators and warehousemen are not only 
not high but are low in comparison with 
other charges to which the farnicr is 


subjected in producing his crop. 

F. R. Durant, manager of the Grain 
Bulletin, addressed the convention on 
conditions in general as they pertain to 
handling grain. 

The state department of agriculture 
was represented by John M. Davis, chief 
of the division of grain standards and 
marketing, who considered the sulject 
of rules and regulations governing ware- 
house storage and the tickets covering 
same. 

W. O. Whitcomb, superintendent o/ the 
state grain inspection department, gave 
an address on grain grading, and re- 
ported on the records in grading shown 
by the branches at Bozeman and Great 
Falls. 

F. T. Dell, of Joplin, spoke of his ex- 
perience both as a producer and a buyer, 
and said he had been convinced of the 
fairness of dealers generally. 

L. F. Nichols, of Great Falls, «is- 
cussed the problems of traffic as involved 
in the work of grain handling. 

C. M. Strawman, manager of the Mon- 
tana Wheat Growers’ Association, talked 
of the problem of marketing from the 
angle of the producer. 

Captain Murray K. Guthrie spoke on 
the national “Eat More Wheat” cam- 
paign, and following his address resolu- 
tions of approval were offered and 
adopted. Captain Murray’s statistics 
showing the relatively small amount per 
capita of wheat consumed as com; :red 
with Canada, England, France and |taly 
appeared to make plain the nee: for 
such a campaign at this time. ; 

W. G. Kirkpatrick, general sujecrin- 
tendent of the Rocky Mountain H\leva- 
tor Co., Great Falls, was elected ))resi- 
dent, John M. Power, of Helena, vice 
president, and A. J. Maley, of ‘ireat 
Falls, treasurer. ‘These three and (i. EF. 
Paulson, Cascade, S. F. Erwin, |?i!lon, 
George Hayes, Denton, and J. P. ( \1rk, 
Missoula, are the directors. 

Joun A. Cvniy. 





FLOOD DAMAGE IN KANSAS 
Kansas Crry, Mo—The flood daiiage 
to Kansas crops in the four weeks °nd- 
ing June 16 could be roughly estim ted 
at $15,000,000, according to a repor’ 1s- 
sued by J. C. Mohler, seeretary Ka.\sas 
state board of agriculture, who has | cen 
conducting a special investigation in this 
regard, is would not include the «.m- 
done because of excessive mois ure 
outside the bottom lands that actually 
were flooded, It is estimated that crops 
on 1,000,000 acres were destroyed. Much 
of this was in wheat. The loss through 
flood was confined largely to the south- 

eastern quarter of the state. 

R. E. Srerrin«. 
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PRIZES IN PRODUCTS 





A Discussion of Legal Phases of Putting Gold 
Coins, Ete., in Bread and Cake to 
Stimulate Sales 


Question has been raised as to what 
legal objections there are, if any, against 
a manufacturing baker promoting sales 
of his product by putting a gold coin, 
or other prize, in each of a certain num- 
ber of loaves of bread or in cakes. 

In the first place, I believe that the 
plan constitutes a lottery such as is for- 
hidden by statute in most, if not all, of 
the states. It is apt to be supposed that 
no lottery exists if a consumer pays the 
regular and usual charge for a loaf 
of bread or for a cake and is “given” 
a chance at a prize, but a reference to 
court decisions cited below shows that 
this is an erroneous conception. 

The Minnesota statute, which is simi- 
lar to laws in force in other states, de- 
fines a lottery as “a scheme for the dis- 
tribution of ‘ts pee | by chance, among 
persons who have paid or agreed to pay 
a veluable consideration for the chance, 
whether it be called a lottery ... or by 
any other name.” The punishment for 
violating the statute may be severe, with 
a maximum term in prison for two years, 
or a fine of $1,000, or both. The statute 
is responsive to a clause in the constitu- 
tion forbidding the state legislature to 
ever “authorize any lottery.” 

A standard legal authority thus sum- 
mar zes the decisions of appellate courts 
threughout the country: “Offers of 
prizes to purchasers of goods, the prizes 
to he distributed by chance among the 
purchases, constitute lotteries, whether 
the goods purchased or the chance to 
obtain a prize is the consideration that 
moves the purchasers to enter into the 
transaction.” (25 Cyc. 1637.) 

The principle involved in these prize 
distribution schemes is not essentially 
different from that condemned not long 
ago by the Washington supreme court 
in the case of Society Theatre vs. City 
of Seattle, 208 Pac. 21. There it ap- 
peared that sacks of flour and other 
prizes were distributed to the holders of 
“lucky numbers” issued to purchasers of 
theatre tickets. The court said: 

“The elements of a lotttery are: First, 
a consideration; second, a prize; and 
third, a chance. .. . It is argued that the 
element of consideration does not ap- 
pear, because the patrons of the theatres 
pay no additional consideration for en- 
trance thereto, and pay nothing what- 
ever for the tickets which may entitle 
them to prizes. But while the patrons 
may not pay, and the respondents may 
not receive any direct consideration, 
there is an indirect consideration paid 
and received. The fact that prizes of 
more or less value are to be distributed 
will attract persons to the theatres who 
would not otherwise attend. In_ this 
manner those obtaining prizes pay con- 
sideration for them, and the theatres 
reap a direct financial benefit.” 

This is in line with what the United 
States Supreme Court said in the case 
of Rast vs. Van Deman & Lewis Co., 
240 U. S, 342, in sustaining the validity 
of a state license tax against those en- 
gaged in distributing premium coupons, 
etc. Responding to a suggestion that 
such a scheme was legitimate as an ad- 
vertising measure, the court said: 

“Advertising is merely identification 
and description, apprising of quality and 
place. It has no other object than to 
draw attention to the article to be sold, 
and the acquisition of the article to be 
sold constitutes the only inducement to 
its purchase. . . . 

“The schemes of the complainants have 
no such directness and effect. They rely 
upon something else than the article 
sold. They tempt by a promise of a 
value greater than that article, and ap- 
parently not represented ‘in its price, 

and it hence may be thought that thus. 
by an appeal to cupidity, they lure to 
improvidence.” 

The Georgia supreme court has _ re- 
ferred to these “gift enterprises” as “a 
fashionable sporting device,” constitut- 
ing “common gaming.” 

Other decisions: might be cited to the 
Same general effect. 


ANOTHER RISK INVOLVED 


_ Although the practice of putting coins 
in bakery and confectionery products is 


not a new one (I recall spending half 
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pennies in Swansea, Wales, 35 years ago 
for strips of taffy in the hope of get- 
ting one of the pieces containing a 
“thruppence” coin), attention has not 
been drawn to any instance where a con- 
sumer has been injured through biting 
or swallowing a concealed coin. Acci- 
dents of this kind may be rare on ac- 
count of the consumer usually being on 
the lookout for a prize. But there is an 
actual risk of the baker becoming liable 
for such an accident, and that risk 
should be considered before such a prize 
plan is adopted. 

As has been shown in numerous court 
decisions mentioned in the columns of 
The Northwestern Miller, bakers are oc- 
casionally held liable for injuries to 
consumers of their products on account 
of negligently permitting such foreign 
substances as nails to become imbedded 
in bread and cake. 

In view of these decisions, I am of 
the opinion that a manufacturing baker 
might be held liable for injury to a 
consumer injured through biting or 
swallowing a coin deliberately placed by 
the baker in a loaf or cake, excepting as 
he might be able to convince a judge 
or jury that the consumer was distinctly 
notified of the likelihood of the coin be- 
ing there, and that the particular acci- 
dent was due to the consumer’s own 
fault. 

Quite apart from the general dispo- 
sition of trade associations to condemn 
premium giving devices as a matter of 
business expediency, there appear to be 
legal reasons why the practice referred 
to should be condemned. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





INDIA’S WHEAT CROP 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The final fore- 
cast for wheat in the principal produc- 
ing districts of India is generally favor- 
able. In the Punjab, which during the 
past five years has had about 29 per 
cent of all wheat grown in British India, 
the yield is reported good. The total 
yield in the British districts is estimated 
at 4,327,782 tons, or 19 per cent more 
than last year. The area planted to 
wheat in the British districts of the 
Punjab is reported at 9,859,700 acres, or 
12 per cent more than last year’s plant- 
ing. The area planted in the native 
states of the Punjab is reported at l1,- 
191,700 acres, an increase of 9 per cent 
over the area planted in 1921-22, and 
the yield is estimated at 614,393 tons, 
an increase of 13 per cent over last year. 

In Bihar and Orissa, favorable weather 
conditions at the time of sowing caused 
an increase in the acreage planted, to 1,- 
263,600 this yecr from 1,133,800 last year. 
While the forecast of yields varies for 
different sections of this territory, it is 
expected to average about 99 per cent 
of the normal crop. Heavy rainfall at 
the end of the monsoon impoverished 
the land for wheat, and the yield per 
acre probably will not exceed normal. 

Reports from the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh indicate a planting of 
69,850,628 acres, compared with 68,090,- 
462 sown last year. The yield of wheat 
sown alone and that sown with barley 
and gram is at present estimated at 29,- 
220,058 tons, compared with 26,730,135 
last year. The area and estimated yield 
of wheat in the Rampur state are 1,060,- 
319 acres and 34,223 tons, against 97,- 
440 acres and 26,431 tons last year. 

In Bengal the area sown this year was 
124,400, as against 24,100 in 1921-22. It 
is estimated that the yield of 28,600 tons 
will be 75 per cent of normal. The yield 
last year was 26,300 tons. 


, JoHN MarrRINAN. 





GERMANY’S BREAD GRAIN POLICY 

On May 3, the food minister made an 
announcement in regard to the future 
food and grain policy in Germany. The 
activities of the grain office are to be 
continued until at least Oct. 1, and if 
conditions are pee nny wap J at that 
time they will continue to handle the 
bread supply until April next year. The 
government is discontinuing for the 
present the requisitioning of grain from 
farmers. 

The grain offi¢e is now using every 
month 350,000 tons of grain. It is ex- 
pected that it will be necessary to im- 
port about 2,000,000 tons of foreign 
grain during the season of 1923-24. The 
remainder of the requirements of the 
grain office for distribution will be made 
up from purchases of German grain. 














THE COPY READER 


Beneath his soft-nosed pencil flows 

The never-ceasing stream of life 
That we call news. And as it goes 

It breathes an echo of the strife— 
Men’s joy or pain; the shame or pride 
With which they lived, or loved, or died. 


And yet the conquest of a plague; 
A scandal in society; 
The cries of ravaged lands which beg 
A sheltered people’s charity— 
Life’s pageantry which passes by 
Is only copy to his eye. 


The gorgeous fancy of a wit, 

Or stilted phrase the law demands; 
Each one, in turn,.is but a bit 

Of work that passes through his hands. 
And, whether sober fact or whim, 

Is so much time and space to him. 
A. H., Jr., in Life. 
* * 

Perhaps the most striking illustration 
of the power of propaganda is Job’s 
world-wide reputation for unexampled 
patience, a quality which the poor old 
boy displayed by either cursing the day 
he was born or praying for immediate 
death almost every time Eliphaz the 
Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite and Zophar 
the Naamathite let him get in a word 
edgewise and occasionally remarking in 
his more cheerful moments that he was 
a brother to dragons and a companion 
to owls. —Ohio State Journal. 

* * 


A big, burly man called at the rectory, 
and when the door was opened asked to 
see the rector’s wife, a woman well 
known for her charitable impulses. 

“Madam,” he addressed her in a broken 
voice, “I wish to draw your attention 
to the terrible plight of a poor family 
in this district. The father is dead, the 
mother is too ill to work, and the nine 
children are starving. They are about 
to be turned into the cold, cold streets 
unless some one pays their arrears in 
rent, which amounts to $50.” 

“How terrible!’ exclaimed the lady. 
“May I ask who you are?” 

The sympathetic visitor applied his 
handkerchief to his eyes. 

“I’m the landlord,” he sobbed. 

—American Legion Weekly. 


7~ s 


Simpkins considered himself a humor- 
ist. He sent a selection of his original 
jokes to the editor of a newspaper and 
confidently awaited a remittance. His 
excitement ran high when he received a 
letter, obviously from the newspaper of- 
fice. : 

He opened it with feverish haste. 
There was no check, however, just a 
small note, as follows: 

“Dear Sir: Your jokes received. Some 
we have seen before. some we have not 
seen yet.” —Vancouver Province. 

* * 


Professor: “Mr. Jones, you are late.” 


Jones: “Sorry, sir. I overshaved.” 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 


* ” 


“Come, kamerad, are we not brothers?” 
“Brothers? Yes like Cain and 
Abel.” —Le Rire (Paris). 


* * 


Native (in answer to inquiry): Do 
ye see this road as far as ye can see? 

Pedestrian: No, I’m a little short- 
sighted. 

Native: Well, when ye go as far as 
I can see, ye'll be getting on towards 
the place ye want to get to. —Punch. 

* * 


Experience is what you get while you 
are looking for something else. 
—Toledo Blade. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will ‘be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will. be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








A SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL COULD 
use the services of a good salesman to 
cover southern Minnesota and northern 
Iowa territory; wants a man who is ac- 
quainted with the baking and family trade 
in this particular territory. Address 1350, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


A large interior Minnesota mill has 
an opening for a real sales manager; 
must be aggressive and have plenty 
of initiative, be acquainted with the 
trade and know how to handle men, 
To such a man, can offer an attrac- 
tive proposition. Address 1341, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





A RELIABLE, LONG-ESTABLISHED, AG- 
gressive Minnesota mill desires to engage 
high grade salesman for Ohio; we want a 
man of proven sales ability, with a follow- 
ing in Ohio, to act as state representative, 
who can take a good proposition and with 
the support of the office, do a volume 
business; we are also interested in secur- 
ing a New York State representative; will 
make a liberal salary and commission ar- 
rangement. Address 1236, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 600 TO 
1,200 bbis capacity; full information on re- 
quest; correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress 935, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 50 TO 150 
bbls capacity; prefer Northwest; life ex- 
perience; want steady position rather than 
big salary; have own tools and can keep 
mill in repair. Frank Richter, Terrace, 
Minn. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD SIZE MILL; 
spring or winter wheat; central states pre- 
ferred; can give good reference or come 
on approval; married. Address 1357, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman with established trade following 
in eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
wants position with quality spring or win- 
ter mill; can qualify in any requirements. 
Address 1366, care Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 


INDUSTRIOUS, CAPABLE FOREMAN 
wants position with chance for advance- 
ment with large milling concern doing 
straight or mixed car business; have had 
10 years’ experience with present connec- 
tion; best of references. Address 99, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED POSITION AS MILLER-MAN- 
ager of a small mill, or as superintendent 
in a larger plant; have had experience 
that qualifies me to fill either position 
acceptably; now employed but desire to 
» make a change; prefer Minnesota or South 
Dakota. Address 1303, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY A PRACTICAL 
man with 30 years’ experience in hard and 
soft wheat, also in rye, buckwheat, and 
cereal products; I am a good millwright, 
keep mill always in first class condition, 
guarantee the best results; prefer a mill 
from 150 bbis up in the Northwest; have 
the best of references as to my character 
and ability; in writing state capacity of 
mill and salary to be paid. Address 1365, 
care Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILLING 
company that is in need of a milling su- 
perintendent for a mill af 500 bbis or 
larger; am capable of handling mill to the 
best of advantages; am now employed, but 
can give good reason for wanting to make 
a change; am a man of good habits, and 
small family. Address O. M. A., 1364, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth ~ 
Street, Minneapolis. 




















(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WITH LARGE FLOUR PLANT OR BAK 
ery by head chemist of education and ex 
perience, who is thoroughly able to han 
die the technical work of such a plant in 
accordance with its ideals Address 1368, 
care Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











FOR SALE—FLOUR AND FEED MILL, 50 
bblis capacity; good water power; 60 acres 
of land; BoC od eight-room dwelling house; 
property located in wheat growing terri- 
tory on concrete highway trunk line No, 52 
about two miles from city of Black River 
Falls, Wis Charter Oak Milling Co., 
Black River F% alls. Wis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—ONE NEW 300-BU EUREKA 
milling separator No. 443; 3 Nordyke & 
Marmon friction clutch flour packers; 2 
double stands 9 by 30 Allis Roller Mills, 
new; 1 No. 12 B Monitor 4,000-bu receiving 
separator, new; 1 Sprout & Waldron motor 
driven new Attrition mill; 1 Richardson 
5-bu floor portable sacking scale, never 
uncrated; 1 3 pair high Allis Roller Mill, 
9 by 24; 2 new Nordyke sifters. Write or 
wire us. Standard Mil! Supply Co., 501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE 
Concrete elevator, steel construc- 
tion, electric power, 45,000 bus. Mill 
site on seven lots, three side tracks. 
City 6,000 population, Columbia 
County, Wis. Address ‘‘Elevator,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 108 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—A SECONDHAND 100-LB PORT- 
able sacking scale; also two 24-inch dis« 
aspirators, C. A. Weaver & Co., 407 South 
Fourth Street, Minneapolis. 





The ry Metal 
Separator 


No screens, no sieves, no 
vibrations, no trouble. 


It will last a lifetime. 


Write us for the facts. 
CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. 


623 19th Ave. N.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City Office: 518 New York Life Bldg. 


EAT MORE WHEAT 


tet 0 ooeGece G ace 5 GE 
$$ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


June 27, 1923 











We want a thoroughly competent man capable of managing 
above plant, 450 barrels daily capacity on soft winter wheat. 


THE MARION NATIONAL MILL CO. 


Address JoHN D. Owens with all particulars 





Marion, Ohio 











Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 











be : The only modern 
Riverside Code miller’s code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading 
export millers of America. 
Per copy, $5.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








Such Features as Solid-Cast, One- 
Piece Runners, Brass Bushed Wicket 
Gates and Accessibility to All Parts 
warrant the installation of 


Smith Hydraulic Turbines 


under all conditions of head and 
power. 





Submit your requirements to our 
Engineers for their rec dation 





Write Dept,"‘O" for Bulletin of 
Designs and Hydraulic Data. 


S. Morgan Smith Co. 


YORK, PA. 
76 W. — St. 176 Federal St. 
Boston 


‘Woe (0 Power Bidg., Montreal 
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GEARS 


GMOOTH running; correct in design, accurate and true to 

pitch, Caldwell gears are bound to please you. We make 
all types—machine-molded, cut tooth, mortise gears, worm 
gears, etc. Caldwell promptness is traditional. It is at your 
service. Our stocks assure prompt shipment. 


Let us figure with you next time you are in the market. 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON Co. Link-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street—Chicago, 17th Street and Western Ave.—New York, Woolworth EBidg 


R N i) 


 _ 





We Collect Railroad 
Claims 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 
and mill products. Do not overlook de- 
lay, shortage, decline in market and de- 
terioration claims. We have an exten- 
sive organization for handling these mat- 
ters. References: any Minneapolis bank 
or The Northwestern Miller. We are 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. 


The Security Adjustment Company 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 














PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





